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THE NEW DOCTOR, 


A PLEASANT, pretty village is the village of Sutton Hill—built literally 
upon a hill; one long wide street straggling from the shady bottom, 
more than half way up, to the top—interspersed with two or ‘three tall 
groups of Lombardy poplars, a few magnificent elms, and here and 
there a venerable hawthorn, rich, in the happy month of May, both in 
leaf and flower. The village dwe ings peep in and out from amid these 
noble trees, in all the variety of hue and colour belonging to their re- 
spective classes. There is the grocer's—so called, because that is the 
more dignified of his several callings—but in fact it is the general shop, 
the multifarious dispensary of the village, famous for excellent butter, 
and the finest honey within ten miles round—there it stands, built of 
red brick, glowing and glaring in the summer sun, the window-frames 
and door-posts painted a bright blue, and the step of spotless white— 
upon which step stands the worthy grocer himself, glowing and glaring 
as his own red brick—there stands honest Jack Flare !— Flare !—what 
a curious association of name and colour! A little farther on, where 
that stray branch of the finest hawthorn forms a natural garland over 
the pretty bow-windouw, and seated in its shadow, her head bent over 
her work, sits Mrs. Luse mbe, the widow of a half-pay lieutenant, with 
three little children to clothe, and feed, and educate, upon forty pounds 
a-year! No wonder, although her industrious dwelling contains only 
four rooms—two on cach floor—she tries to let the “ drawing-rooms.’ 
Aye, smile away, courteous reader, and smile again, when I tell you 
that those two rooms are cheerful, clean, pleasant !—and so sweetl 
furnished! the dimity curtains so white, and the prettiest of Preah 
beds, adorned with netted fringe—of various widths, it is true—and yet 
so tastefully looped up, that Patty Pratee—(what an appropriate name 
again! Patiy Pratee the news vender and licensed scandal-monger of 
the place, who lives yonder iu the untidy dwelling, surmounted by a long 
poking chimney that appears to be looking down every chimney in the 
village !)—Patty Pratee herself praised the fringe to Jack Flare—(Qy. 
was it genuine, disinterested praise ?)—Jack Flare being known to have 
a strong affection towards his lady-like neighbour, pale Mrs Luscombe 
—an affection which would long ago have ripened into “ will you marry 
me?’? but for the patent of gentility supposed to be possessed by a cu- 
rate’s daughter and an officer’s widow, often, poor things! to their great 
discomfort. 
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“ T never could think her a beauty,”’ said Patty, “ though the squire 
looks oftener at her than the pulpit of a Sunday ; but she certainly sets 
off her house—to be sure it takes up a deal of time. But I’m thinkin 
Master Flare, she’ll have a let this summer, for I saw a tall, thin, ri 
somish man go in there, not an hour ago; and as | repassed to get my 
numperalla ” 

‘* Umbrealla !’? imterrupted Master Flare, looking up at the spotless 
sky; “‘ why, what put it into your head to want an umbrealla to-day a 

“Umph!”’ replied the magpie, “ wise people always take it in fine 
weather. He was sitting in the drawing-room with one of the children 
on his knee —mighty free, | thought, tor a stranger. 

Master Flare did feel a little uncomfortable, but he did not pretend 
to, knowing well the habit of his companion. 

“ Have you heard of the cricket-match between the Sutton Hill lads 
and those of Harleyfordown? Lucey Grant—the old doctor's Lucy— 
ah, Master Flare! Master Flare! depend upon it it’s a bad world we 
live in—TI never knew an old doctor without a pretty maid-servant— 
there’s proof positive——”’ 

* Of what ?”’ again interrupted the grocer, 

* Oh, modesty!” exclaimed the antiquated lady, holding up her 
hands: and as she spoke, on the snowy step we before mentioned 
stood the very gentleman she had seen in Mrs. Luscombe’s drawing- 
room 

“ Have you lodgings to let here?’’ he inquired in a ripe rich voice, 
whose very tone commanded respect. 

* No, Sir,” replied the man of figs. 

‘I’m sure,’’ chimed Patty, * Master Flare, you mzght let your first 
floor.” 

* No, Sir, no,’ he replied to the stranger’s look ; ‘‘ no, Sir, I lke to 
keep my house to myself; but there is very good ncosmnedation at the 
C hequers, the green ‘public- house with lead-coloured doors and the red 
horse-trough, higher up the hill than Mrs. Luscombe’s, the widow 
lady’s.”” 

“ No, | want a private lodging.” 

* The old doctor,” again chimed in the old maid ; * the old doctor, I 
heard say, he would let, only for company’s sake.” 

“ The doc tor—a mere village doctor—no, 4 would be worse and 
worse ; besides, there are reasons against that. No, I should not like 
the doctor’s. The village appears large; are there no houses that let 
lodgings °”” 

‘* Mrs. Luscombe,” reiterated Patty. 

The gentleman shook his head. 

* Well, there is the sawyer’s, in the glen; they let the back room—a 
pleasant look-out mght over the saw-pit, and the river in the distance, if 
you don’t mind the noise of the sawing, at a little after four.”’ 

“ Thank you,”’ said the stranger quietly ; “ that will not do.”’ 

“ Then, Sir,”’ continued the grocer, “ I know of nothing else, except 
the old doctor’s.”’ 

“ T think,”’ replied the stranger smiling, “ the old doctor and myself 
have served too long under the same standard to agree ; we have unhap- 
pily dealt in the same commodity,’’ he added, smiling. 
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Patty and Master Flare exchanged looks as the stranger bade them 
good morning and sauntered up the hill. 

“Served under the same master,’’ repeated Patty, casting up her 
hands and eyes; “ that must be either the devil or death.”’ 

* Dealt in the same commodity !” ejaculated Master Flare; “ I 
wonder was it in the wholesale or retail line ? and I wonder altogethey 
who he is ?” 

* Tl find oui from Mrs. Luscombe or the children, of that [’m posi- 
tive,” persisted Patty, pulling out the strings of her bonnet. “ T hard! 
think—though it is a very strange world indeed to live in—yet [ hardl 
think Mrs. Luscombe would suffer her children to be nursed and kissed 
by a mere stranger.”” But Patty was out in her calculation; Mrs. Lus- 
combe said that she certainly knew who the gentleman was, but till he 
told his own name, she did not feel at liberty to mention it. Oh! the 
infinity of gossip and anxiety this declaration cost the inhabitants of 
Sutton Hill; and how it was repeated, and adjusted, and debated, and 
canvassed, and everything but improved; the village was in an uproar, 
but nobody conjectured what the re sult. would really be, until the 

* strange gentleman” astonished them all by taking a very beautiful 
cottage ornée, which overlooked the dale and a considerable extent of 
country. Master Flare was not the only person who wondered that a 
gentleman who could afford to take Daleview ever thought of “ ae 
for lodgings ;’? and curiosity was at its height when the London coac 
deposited a quantity of respectable luggage and a stiff, stately, upright- 
looking servant out of livery at the Chequers, all being the property of 
Mr. Harrang, of Daleview Cottage. 

“ There’s the name at all events, Mrs. Luscombe,”’ exclaimed Pafty 
in an exulting tone, as she upraised herself from decyphering the direc- 
tion on an overgrown packing-case. “ There’s the name, Madam, 
without no thanks to nobody. H_-a-r-r-a-n-g.’ 

¥ Harrang :”” repeated Mrs. Luscombe, as she led her little girl on 
her morning’s walk; “ Harrang! what a harsh-sounding name; I 
never heard it before.” 

“ Never heard it before !”” screamed the persevering Patty; “ well, 
that ¢s something extraordinary. Never heard it before, when you, with 
your own lips, told me, Ma’am, that you did not consider yourself at 
liberty to mention it until he did so first.’ 

“ Who?” inquired Mrs. Luscombe, with a bewildered look; “ of 
whom do you speak ? ” 

“ Why of Mr. Harrang, of Daleview—People-view it might be called 
—not a thing passes in the town but he can see from his bed-room 
window.” 

“ Oh, Miss Patty, what a shame to encroach on your prerogative,” 
replied pretty Mrs. Luscombe, as she walked on. 

“ Well, if ever! to be sure! what airs! my prerogative! what did 
she mean by that? Oh, if that worthy Master Flare could only see 
with my eyes! fine madam, indeed!” muttered the provoked Patty, in 
every change of tone and every variety of gesture consistent with an old 
maid’s perpendicular. 

“ When you’re done a-spelling over that luggage, I’ll trouble you to 
move, Ma’am,”’ said a grutf voice behind her. 
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*€ Oh certainly, Sir, certainly,” she replied, smiling and curtseying ; 
for however snappish elderly maidens may be to their own sex, they are 
generally civil to the other. “ Mr. Harrang’s gentleman, I Presume ; 
and forthwith set Miss Patty to discover the “ gentleman’ s’’ master. 

This was not so easy a task as most people would imagine. Antony 
was one of a species ¢ of taciturn servants, the race of which is nearly 
extinct; he regarded his master’s secrets as his own, and had more- 
over a lingering affection fur mystery, which is sometimes the weakness 
of old bachelorhood ; he had also, in common with all elderly unmarried 
men, a dislke to plain old maids; consequently « Patty could make 
nothing of him, although the very next evening she asked him to tea! 

It is astonishing—as Mrs. Malaprop would say a is astonishing 
the “ Aimprudences which staid, respectable women’? constantly com- 
mit. Nothing could be made of either the master of Daleview or the 
master of Daleview’s man. If Mrs. Luscombe had known anything 
of him formerly, certainly the acquaintance was not renewed ; some- 
times, if Mr Harrang met one of the children, he would pat it on the 
head, or kiss its rosy cheek ; but then every man, woman, and child in 
Sutton Hill loved the httle Luscombes, so fresh and lightsome were their 
movements—so joyous and musical their veices—so bright and beaming 
their deep-set eyes. The boy—the eldest one—upon whom sorrow had 
grafted sagacity at so early a period that, amongst his other plays, 
the little tellow often played the man with success, was an especial 
favourite with each mother in the village, who, the more deep her love 
of her own children, the more sarnestly did she pray, with a full heart, 
and eves overflowing with maternal anxiety, that her boys might resem- 
ble Alfred Luscombe. “The girls were what—God bless them !—all 
irls are, before the modern system of education destroys their feclings 
and cramps their affections. Marion wili be, I am sure, the least bit in 
the world of a coquette—the very least bit ; her black eve-lashes fringe 
so beautifully all round the eye, giving it, ‘when downcast, a soft and 
sleepy expression ; but when the litle rogue laughs and looks up—Oh, 
bow of Cupid '__what a blaze! the whole face beams—burns with j joy ; 
then, when as suddenly she drops those snowy lids over their sparkling 
treasures, the gipsy seems as placid as before. Oh, those fringed lids— 
those fringed lds! Iam sure Marion was born a coquette. 

Dora— dear little fat Dora—was a darling of another sort—a thing to 
roll, and squeeze, and kiss, who loves everybody with the earnestness of 
three years, and cold must be the heart that would not love her in her 
return. 

No wonder, then, was it that Mr. Harrang patted the heads and kissed 
the cheeks of the little Luscombes ? 

The curiosity of Sutton Hill having reached its pinnacle, stood open- 
mouthed at the gate of Daleview, seeking much, yet discovering nothing. 
The clergyman called, and the old doctor called, and their visits were 
returned, and so the visitings nearly ended ; the doctor called again 
and again—the poor old man wheezed his way from the bottom to the 
top of Sutton Hill, but Mr. Harrang was not chez (ui. 

At last some one surmised, or dreamt, or imagined, or “ originated ”’ 
that Mr. Harrang “ was in the medical line.”” How the idea got into 
motion it was impossible to discover, but so it was, and, once in motion, 
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it flew like wildfire ; that was the reason, then, that he would not partake 
of Dr. Doddsley’s domicile—that was the reason (could anything be 
plainer?) why he declared that himself and the old doctor “ had fought 
too long under the same standard to agree,’ and why he confessed that 
they “ had unhappily dealt in the same commodity’ ’— that was the rea- 
son W hy he hada large cabinet full of cross-bones and skulls of men 
and animals—w hy he was so often seated at twilight on the top of the 
stile leading into the new church-yard—why he looked at people as if 
he longed to dissect them—and, above all, why he never Jad his hand 
upon a child’s head without feeling for those bumps which are supposed 
to be more numerous upon Ashantee and Irish skulls than upon any 
other specimen brain-boxes that have as yet been brought under the 
consideration of those marvellously wise men termed phrenologists. 
Besides, the case was clearly made out; did not Mabel Ellice—romp- 
ing Mabel, who always kicked open the church-door and ran after the 
hunt—did not Mabel, in one of her uncontrollable fits of high spirits— 
did she not almost cut off Sandy Sawney’s right arm with a reaping- 
hook, out of sheer fun ? and did not Mr. Harrang (at whose harvest- 
home it occurred) most positively take the job out of Dr. Doddsley’s 
hands, and with his own hands stitch up the arm? It was so provok- 
ing, as the old doctor observed, doing jobs for nothing, giving people 
such bad habits. ‘“ The Almighty,” said the old doctor, ** sends people 
into the world without charge or fee ; it is the least thing, then, that they 
pay body-rent and taxes to the doctor who keeps them in repair. Be- 
sides, Miss Patty,” persisted the old doctor to that worthy and indus- 
trious spinster, who never failed to bring him word how well Sandy’s 
arm was doing, or how “ Tue New Doctor,” as the inhabitant of 
Daleview was now designated, had vaccinated such a child, or cured 
another of the croop, or, such was his humanity, volunteered to “* doctor”’ 
widow Lane’s cow and the tinker’s pony ; “ Besides, Miss Patty, no one 
need tell me—I know the value of medicine—I remember the cost of a 
medical education in the good old times, when a doctor’s wig and cane 
cost more than a course of lectures now, at one of their new-fangled 
hospitals—when the profession was respected—when the doctor’s opi- 
nion, even on secular matters, was so valued, that it was requested before 
the squire’s or the recior’s—when children dared not play if he appeared 
at the other end of the street—and the taking out of his snuff-box com- 
manded the most profound silence in an*assembly-room ; but, my good 
Miss Patty, this man wears a blue coat, a black stock, and prescribes, I 
understand, for cows and ponies; and yet, after that, in defiance of the 
evidence of their own senses, people are weak enough to think well of 
his opinion.” 

“ Ay, indeed, Doctor Doddsley, and more people than you think, think 
well either of his opinion or his man’s :—just ask your own maid, at 
whose gate she stood last night when you were in bed with the lum- 
bago.”’ 

Poor old Doctor! he was little aware of the turns and twistings of 
popularity—he little thought that human nature could be so oblivious 
of past services—that the people whom he had bied, blistered, and me- 
dicined, secundum artem, for five-and-twenty years, could have forgotten 
those services. He trusted that they would remember the resolution he 
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evinced in withstanding every modern improvement—thinking, as he 
declared, that human life was too precious to be tampered with by any 
medicine whose utility had not been established by a twenty years’ trial 
—after that he might be brought to use it, but not before. 

He little thought, good man, while dozing iv his wicker arm-chair— 
his feet resting in all the ease of black-listen slippers, upon his own par- 
ticular cushion—that the very children whom he had been the means of 
bringing safely into the world were meditating tricks upon “ Doctor 
Sangrado,” and that others who had grown up to men and women's 
estate laughed at his pretensions and opinions: the truth was he had 
been a long time out of favour—the inhabitants of Sutton Hill had 
grown impatient of his despotism, and the “ New Doctor’’ had arrived 
atthe very time when poor Doddsley’s star was on the decline: even the 
old people decided in favor of the new candidate (if candidate he could 
be called), who never declared his profession—and only smiled when 
any of his poor neighbours (the only ones he was at all familiar with) 
complime uted him on his skill. His servant never heard his master’s 
degree alluded to without shrugging up one shoulder, and growling out, 
* Doctor ?—augh!" Notwithstanding his reserve, Mr. Harrang grew 
in favour with rich and poor; the village belles—(they were limited to 
four) declared him “ the most interesting gentleman who had ever 
resided at Sutton Hill.’ Master Flare himself proclaimed that he never 
served a gentleman he should be so happy to oblige, in either the whole- 
sale or retail way ; and the widow whose cow he had cured hit upon a 
sentence describing him so accurately, that it deserves to be recorded— 

* His voice.’ said she, “ is the music, and his face the sunshine of 
the mourners sick-room.”’ 

Poor Patty had become an object of such aversion to the “ new 
doctor's gentleman,” that she was more shut out from news—from the 
news she loved so well—-than any one else in the village. She had 
never been able to penetrate into the shrubberies of Daleview, being 
always stopped at the gate by the Cerberus, who, shrugging up his 
shoulder untul it nearly touc hed his ear, exclaimed—* Want the doctor ? 
—augh!” and immediately ran the bolt at the bottom of the gate, to 
prevent the possibility of entrance. Once, indeed, she thought she had 
hit upon a plan to insure an interview. She tied a kerchief round her 
head, as if a tooth-ache had taken possession of her withered face. 
Her aversion, as usual, was sentinel at the gate before she laid her hand 
upon the latch, and had slipped the bolt ere she could prevent it. To 
her enactment of acute suffering he only replied,— 

** Bad tooth ?—augh! Did'nt know you had a tooth!—augh. ‘ New 
Doctor, —why you don’t suppose my master’s a woodman, to hew up 
stumps? Doctor ?—augh !” 

This was a rare piece of eloquence for him, and having given utter- 
ance thereto he turned away, leaving Miss Patty to tear the kerchief 
from her face, and vent her spleen in bitter exclamations and still more 
bitter tears. What is so bitter as a disappointed woman? But 
enough of village gossipings—they are the thorns upon the roses of 
retirement ; and there are few who, while inhaling the perfume of the 
one, have not felt the sharpness of the other! My business is now 
with the little Luscombes. 
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The three children were playing in the valley, which deepened into a 
stream at the bottom of the Dell, one of those delicious streams whose 
presence is felt before it is seen. The vegetation, so green and luxu- 
riant, had overgrown its banks, and the musical murmur of its fine 
trickling waters tinkled beneath the glittering foliage. You felt as if in 
the presence of some sylvan deity; the air so pure and fresh—the 
trees — (we began our story in May, gentle re ader, and it is now 
autumn)—the trees cher ishing those leaves, which, in more exposed 
situations, had already fallen, were covered with the most luxuriant 
greenery ; the trembling aspen quivered in the breeze, as if echoing the 
murmurs of the streamlet. The greatest lovers of cities and their splen- 
dours could not fail to appreciate the silent beauty of that holy spot: the 
love of nature, the often unacknowledged apprehension of her beauty, 
is implanted in every bosom, however it may be disguised by affectation 
or chilled by circumstances : its possessor may not be able to name it by 
its name; yet, though the tongue refuse its tribute of applause to the 
beautiful works of God, the heart beats in silent eloquence, when— 

“ The clear depth of noontide, with glittering motion, 
O’erflows the lone glens, an aérial ocean ; 
When the earth and the heavens, in union profound, 
Lie blended in beauty, that knows not a sound!” 

The weather for many days had been happily calm—the mossy 
excrescences of the wild rose, and the soft scarlet berries of the honey- 
suckles, bryony, and viburnum were covered with the silken threads 
which the gossamer-spider hangs on every blade of grass. Occ asionally 
the exquisite stillness of nature was disturbed by the clapping of pigeons’ 
wings, as they rose from the distant stubbles ; and still more frequently 
the joyous laugh of Marion Luscombe, or the childish prattle of her 
little sister, fell upon the ear in tones which told of the pure, perfect 
happiness of infancy. Alfred lay beneath the shadow of a mountain- 
ash, and the volume he had been reading was by his side. 

‘** Bend down your head, dear brother,” exclaimed Marion, “ and let 
me crown you with this wreath of laurel, as they used to crown the old 
Roman conquerors, that you read to us about not an hour since.” 

** But I am no conqueror, Marion,” said the boy looking into her 
face, “‘ and—listen to me—I think I shall be soon conquered,” 

* You, Alfred ?”? she replied, ringing a merry laugh, while her handa, 
still holding the wreath she had woven, dropt upon her knees in the 
prettiest of all attitudes—you conquered, my own brother! I should 
should not like you to be a ‘coward.”’ 

“ I may be conquered without being a coward, Marion !” 

‘* By whom, dear brother : °”” 

The boy in his turn looked eagerly, yet with a firm expression into 
his sister’s smiling face ; their eyes met, and Marion observed that his 
cheek flushed while he replied, in a low earnest voice, after a pause— 

“ By DEATH, my sister.”’ 

When he had spoken, his cheek paled as quickly as it had flushed, 
and his words, accompanied as they were by his changed expression, 
struck such a terror to the girl’s heart, that casting the triumphal 
wreath far from her, she threw herself into his arms and burst into 
tears. 

Poor Marion! a minute had not elapsed when those eyes, now over- 
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flowing with the waters of sorrow, were dancing i in laughter; and yet as 
she clung to, and sobbed upon her brother’s bosom, she felt as if her 
heart would break. The grief of childhood is more fleeting than its 


joy: suddenly, sorrow ceased to agitate her trembling lips — tears 


rested on the long lashes of her eves—she pressed her small palms 
on the full cheeks of her brether—-she kissed his forehead, and then 
exclaimed, as the torrent of happiness rolled back into its place— 

**'You Alfred—you talk of death! You! your cheeks are round— 
vour forehead cool—there can be no aching in that bold beautiful brow, 
which mamma blesses when you sleep, brother, and calls so like our 
fathers. Oh! say it does not ache—I know it does not.’ 

“ It does not ache, Marion—and yet it feels so heavy !” 

“ Ave, that it is, Alfred; you have moped yourself with that stupid 
history-book. ‘ Death! death never looked’ like you; shall I repeat 
Young Lochinvar for vou, or sing Jock of Hazeldean, 0 or shall Dora 
dance? Or shall Tray beg? poor Tray! you have made even Tray 
look sad: see how he pushes his cold nose into your hand, and gives 
his paw, and whines! For shame—be merry, Tray—dear Alfred is 
not ill.”’ 

But Alfred was ill, and his illness increased so rapidly, that Marion 
rejoiced, as they reached the stile, at meeting Mr. Harrang’s taciturn 
servant, who shouldered “ Master Alfred” as he would have shouldered 
a musket, and carried him up the hill. 

* Set me down— set me down before I come within sight of mamma's 
window,”’ said the kind boy ; ‘** she will think me worse than I amif I 
am carried.” 

“IT think, Miss, that young master is likely to want better advice 
than the old doctor or the new doctor, augh! can give; so, if madam 
pleases, Ill go off to the next town for a proper doctor !”’ 

But Marion could not reply to his kindly eloquence, for she was 
trying to keep back the tears which the certainty of her beloved brother's 
iliness again sent flowing from her eyes. 

The old doctor c ame, and the new doctor, thongh not sent for, called 
almost hourly to inquire after Alfred Luscombe ; the physician of H > 
an able and skilful man, came also; but the boy’s presentiment was 
fearfully realized—he was attacked by brain fever of the most violent 
kind, and sank, poor fellow! bencath its strength, after much bodily 
suffering. It was a sad and mournful sight in that sweet cottage—the 
widowed mother bending over the death-bed of her only son—of him, 
the brave and beautiful, whose every movement and thought had been 
so many copies of his buried father ;—the cherished love of years was 
blighted—the heart was emptied of its hope ; in her despair she forgot 
she still had other children, and called out in her anguish, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ The loved one’s hand was 
clasped in hers, and when she yielded to her grief, she felt the pressure 
of his fingers upon hers; he opened his eyes—dim and heavy though 
they were—for the glare of fever had departed from them, and left them 
covered by the films of death. 

“ Stoop, mother, and kiss me,’ murmured the boy. “I cannot 
see you; but God has not forsaken me, nor you. Mother, there is 
one not far off who loves you, I think, as well as I did. Mother, 
your husband is with God. I shall soon be with both: let not my 
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sisters remain without protection. I know he loves you. In_ the 
twilight I have heard him listen for your voice ;—I have seen him 
watch vou in the dale, and by the hawthorn brake ;—and I was angry, 
—I was selfish,—I could not bear that you should love but us. But I 
learnt—listen, for my strength is going, though, mother, I have no pain 
—I learnt wisdom: I learnt it from the wood-pigeons. Two had 
built their nest in the large beech-tree, and Abel Morley shot one,—I 
know not which,—but the lone one mourned upon its nest: it was so 
sad to hear its moans; it mourned for two whole days—years in a 
pigeon’s life, their lives are short ;—two days it mourned, and then it 
Hew away, and brought another pigeon from the woods; and they two 
hatched the young,—surpassing each the other in deeds of kindness to 
the soft callow brood. Mother, do you read my wisdom ?” 

The boy died that evening, just as the sun was sinking, and his 
mother buried him in the greenest corner of Sutton church-yard, just 
where, standing on the stile, a little bevond his grave, you can discern 
the streamlet, like a thread of silver, winding its way across the mea- 
dows after its escape from the shadows and coverts of the dell. Marion 
planted a red-berried mountain-ash at his head, and little Dora covered 
the grave with cowslips and primroses. 

Time passed on. Patty was positively withering away from inaction. 
Since poor Alfred’s death nothing had aroused the sympathies of the 
village: the blacksmith’s wife, to be sure, had presented her husband 
with twins, but then they were doing “ as well as could be expected.” 
The Miss Doubles, of the large dairy farm, had bought French in- 
stead of English merinos, which was set down as a piece of unpardon- 
able extravagance. Master Flare’s nose turned purple in the frost 
(Patty declared it was from standing with his hat off in the snow while 
talking to Mrs. Luscombe). And the curate’s cat produced a kitten 
with three legs (the County Herald declared it had five). The old 
doctor continued to rail at the new ; and the new medico was declared 
to want spirit because he never railed at the old, but let-—as Patty very 
truly observed—the best practice “ slip through his fingers,’’ reversing 
the order of things established time out of mind, and devoting all his 
attention to the poor instead of the rich. ‘The summer had come again, 
and the primroses and cowslips blossomed and faded on Alfred’s grave 
—types of his early death. Marion had not forgotten her brother, yet 
could all but smile when his name was mentioned: little Dora had 
forgotten him; but there was one who never could forget ;—could the 
mother cease to weep her first-born? in the silent night by the silver 
stream under the mountain-ash alone, alone with her tears, alone 
during the dreary winter, she waited for the spring, but the fresh breath 
of April murmured to her of him whose spring had been blighted even 
unto death. Notthat Mrs Luscombe indulged in grief to the exclusion 
of her duties; her daughters were growing in beauty beneath her eyes, 
and she prayed that they might also grow in goodness. Yet even with 
her Time was performing his blessed office, of which we seldom think, 
and for which we are seldom thankful; he was extracting slowly, but 
surely, the stings from many wounds,—withdrawing the canker from 
many hearts,—and performing his miracles silently and truly—passing 
with healing on his wings over a thankless multitude! 
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The dearth of news continued at Sutton Hill; Patty moped,—the 
old doctor declared her tongue was palsied: when one evening she 
espied the curate’s maid, Kate Brunt, calling first at the parish clerk's, 
then at the bell-ringers, (the bell-ringers very appropriately lived in Bell- 
alley, at the corner of Belle-vieu, and their names were Bill Bell, Jack 
Bell, and Tom Bell,) and then trotting off into a new haberdasher’s 
shop which out-flared Master Flare’s grocery, thither Patty followed 
Kate, an undefined hope tluttering round her heart that some one was 
dead, or married, or born,—anyvthing, anything im the world for 
change. It so happened that Master Flare, the old doctor's jeseal, 
the blacksmith’s wife, and two or three others, were in the shop when 
Patty entered, and they were standing so closely together that they 
positively threw into obse urity the crossed pile of yinghams, muslins, 
and sixpenny prints, which Master Grogram had piled on architectural 
principles in the centre of Mis shop. Kate, it would appear, had 
commenc ed her story. 

* The pearl- white if vou please, Master Grogram,”’ said the smil- 
ing girl; “ ten vards and then Master Flare, as the parlour door 
was a little ajar, and is right facing the kitchen, where [T was all alone 
by myself, 1 could not help hearing -(Master Grogram, a blue-white 
silk handkerchief can never go with a comb white riband ; [must have 
a match—call that a match? why that’s French white thank you, that 
will do—now get me down the bobimnet—master said he woulk pay 
for all).”’ 

* Well tor you, I’m = sure,” said the old doctor’s maid, “ my master 
will never say that to me; if he did, would not [ get a smart rig-out.”’ 

* Go on with your story, Kate,”’ said Patty peevishly, “ that is, if 
you have one to tell.”’ 

* You need not wait to hear it,’’ retorted Kate, laughing, it you do 
not like; where was 1?) Oh, all alone by myself in the kite hen ; ; it 
was the dog who pushed open the parl sur door after they went in.’ 

“They! who?” exclaimed and inquired the spinster. 

* Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,” growled forth Master 
Flare. 

* Went in, and then | heard the most movingest story I ever heard 
im all my days; if you believe me, | ened all the time, and so did 
master ; we both cried—cried our eyes out—but I can do nothing but 
laugh now ; it will be such a noble wedding ——(that is the very net, 
Master Grogram—white ground with white spots; I like white spots 
better than white sprigs—they look so much innoc enter)—such a noble 
wedding, to be sure ; my Lord will have it grand 

“ Lord! what Lord 2” exclaimed the agonised old maid. 

* Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,’ repeated Master Flare. 

* Oh, if you had but heard the dear gentleman tell how he had loved 
her from her childhood, and how, great and grand as he was, she had 
refused him because she loved his cousin, a young handsome gentleman, 
better, preferring poverty and love; and if you had heard how he re- 
mained single for her sake, and how he followed her from place to place 
when he found she was a widow, and at last got a sort of promise from 
her, that if he continued in the same mind for another year, and did not 
speak to or come near her, she would then marry him; and how he 
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changed his grand name, so that his living in a village might not create 
suspicion, and that he might, as he said,‘ breathe the same air she 
breathcd, and be near in case sorrow or sickness visited her, to——’ 
Oh!’ exclaimed the kind-hearted girl, “ it makes me cry again to think 
of it, and of the trouble she had in losing that angel; and now the 
year’s up—and she has consented—and they'll be married to-morrow 
morning —and she'll be my lady ;—and now, Master Grogram, let me 
look at the white gloves.” 

“ Kate Brunt, for the sake of mercy, tell me who you are speaking 
of!” exclaimed the panting Patty. 

“Of Lord George Luscombe, known as Mr. Harrang!”’ 

“A Lord George turn doctor, and cure people—only think!” ex- 
claimed the old doctor’s maid. 

‘** He cured people for amusement; your master kills them for the 
same reason, I suppoee,” replied the pert pretty Kate. 

* Augh, augh!’ exclaimed some one from behind the architectural 
pile of * soft goods ;” and Patty’s deadly foe came forward, shrugging 
his shoulder and laughing his most unmusical laugh, to the confusion of 
the curate’s maid, who tore a glove in endeavouring to force the left on 
the right hand. 

* Aud Mrs. Luscombe will be again a bride ?” said the blacksmith’s 
wife ; “ Well, even if she is not so happy as with her first love, it is 
something to be a lady.” 

** And,” continued Kate, ‘* to have some one to love her, and protect 
her ¢ hildren a 

‘* There is one thing T want to know,’’ inquired Master Flare of 
Antony ; “ I heard your master say that he had served under the same 
standard as the old doctor—what did he mean by that ?”’ 

** Augh !”’ replied Antony, who had been a soldier in his early days— 
° and 80 ake did—didn’ t he serve as a great officer? kill—and cause to 
be ad boluses instead of mercury; only he put people 
out of pain quickly. Same standard—augh !—-King Death.”’ 

“* And after all there 7s no ‘ New Doctor,’ ’’ exclaimed the bewildered 
Patty. 

‘“‘ If there is,”’ said Master Grogram, who piqued himself upon cor- 
rect and delicate phraseology, “ if there is, doubtless, ladies and 
tlemen, he has to thank our good village of Sutton Hill for his dightama?? 
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THE EDINBURGH LADIES PETITION TO DR. MOYES, 
WITH LORD BYRON’S REPLY. 


Dear Doctor, let it not transpire 

How much your lectures we admire, 
How at your eloquence we wonder, 
When you explain the cause of thunder ; 
Of lightning and of electricity, 

With so much plainness and simplicity ; 
The origin of rocks and mountains, 

Of seas and rivers, lakes and fountains, 
Of rain and hail, of frost and snow, 

And all the winds and storms that blow ; 
Besides an hundred wonders more, 

Of which we never heard before. 

But now, dear Doctor, not to flatter, 
There is a most important matter, 

A matter which you never touch on, 

A matter which our thoughts run much on, 
A subject, if we right conjecture, 

Which well deserves a long, long lecture, 
Which all the ladies would approve— 
The Natural History of Love. 

Qh! list to our united voice, 

Deny us not, dear Doctor Moyes ; 

Tell us why our poor tender hearts 

So willingly admit Love's darts ? 

Teach us the marks of love’s beginning, 
What is it makes a beau so winning ? 
What is it makes a coxcomb witty, 

A dotard wise, a red coat pretty ? 

Why we believe such horrid lies, 

That we are angels from the skies, 

Our teeth are pearl, our cheeks are roses, 
Our eyes are stars—such charming noses ! 
Explain our dreams waking and sleeping, 
Explain our laughing and our weeping, 
Explain our hoping and our doubting, 
Our blushing, simpering, and pouting. 
Teach us all the enchanting arts 

Of winning and of keeping hearts. 

Teach us, dear Doctor, if you can, 

To humble that proud creature man ; 

To turn the wise ones into fools, 

The proud and insolent to tools ; 

To make them all run helter-skelter 
Their necks into the marriage-halter ; 
Then leave us to ourselves with these, 
We'll rule and turn them as we please. 
Dear Doctor, if you grant our wishes, 
We promise you five hundred kisses ; 
And rather than the affair be blunder‘d, 
We'll give you siz score to the hundred. 


Approved by 300 Ladies, 1807. 
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LORD BYRON’S REPLY. 


(The following are Lord Byron's own words in reference to the preceding 
composition :—* This petition, a sprightly little poem, was put into my 
hands by a lady for whom I entertain a very great respect, accompanied 
by a wish that 1 would reply in the Doctor's name. Though by no means 
* adequate to the task, I have endeavoured, in the following lines, to give 
such answers to the questions as my own trifling experience suggested, 
more from my dislike to refuse any request of a female than the most 
distant hope of affording a perspicuous or satisfactory solution of the dif- 
ferent queries. — March, 1807.""} 


In all the arts, without exception, 

The moderns show a vast perception : 
From morbid symptoms diagnostic 
Each D. ctor draws a sage prognostic ; 
Whilst each Professor forms a project 
From diagrams, or subtle logic. 
Herschel improves us in Astronomy, 
Lavater writes on Physiognomy ; 

The principles of Nature’s history 

To man appears no more a mystery. 
Monboddo says that once a tail huge 
Adorned man before the deluge ; 

And that at length mankind got rid of ’em, 
Because they stood no more in need of ‘em. 
Since we on fours no longer went all, 
Ciothes were declared more ornamental. 
Religion splits in many a schism ; 
Lectures commence on Galvanism ; 
The marvellous phantasmagoria 

Work on the optics and sensoria ;— 
But not content with common things, 
Behold, some daily wonder springs ; 

An infant Billington, or Banti, 

Squalls out ‘* Adagio” or “ Andante !"’ 
The town to see the veteran Kemble 

In nightly crowds no more assemble ; 
The house is cramm‘d, in every place full, 
To see the boy of action gracelul ; 
While Roscius lends his name to Betty, 
Sully must yield the palm to Petty ; 
And last, though not the least in crime, 
A sucking Peer pretends to rhyme, 
Though many think the noble fool 

Had better far return to school, 

And there improve in learning faster, 
Instead of libelling his master. 
Knowledge is daiiy more prolific, 

And babes will soon be scientific. 

Yet, in the midst of general science, 
One theme to sophists gives detiance, 
Which some condemn, but most approve— 
The Natural History of Love! 
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That love exists—sure none can doubt it : 
Indeed, where should we be without it ? 
‘Tis in the catalogue of sins ; 

But when and where this love begins 

Is perfectly incomprehensible, 

Though ad/ to its approach are sensible. 
"Tis pleasure, pain—'tis old, ‘tis new— 
‘Tis Alpha and Omega too ; 

‘Tis subject to no jurisdiction, 

But burns the fiercer for restriction. 

Some call it passive, others active, 

We ail agree that ’tis attractive; 

Others declare, when first this world, 

In dark, promiscuous chaos hurl'd, 
Through elements yet undigested, 

Of shape and sense lay quite divested, 
That Form* and Matter join'd in marriage, 
And happily, without miscarriage, 

In blisstul bonds at once uniting, 
Produced this earth we draw the light in; 
And hence, in fable allegorical, 

The bards of yore, most metaphorical, 
Have drawn (the simile must strike ye) 
The pretty tale of Love and Psyche +. 
Thus Form is the first I heard of, 

(Or, rather, ever read a word of,)— 

If he, as I have stated, de male,— 

Who talk’d on love or kissd a female. 
We'll therefore call Aim Love, or rather, 
Of Love, at least, the mighty father; 

For this to matrons must appear, 

And husbands also, very clear, 

That we are under obligation 

To those who first produced creation ; 

For had they never given birth 

To this our general parent, Earth, 

We might have trod some other sphere, 
Or been just now—the Lord knows where. 
This origin we'll take for granted, 
Because some origin is wanted ; 

Yet still I shall be much the debtor 

Of any one who finds a better. 

Though Love be sprung of very great degree, 
I know but little of his pedigree ; 

Yet as his family was thought about, 

A circumstance which I knew nought about, 
To settle this 1 have been bold enough 

To give him one at least that's old enough. 
In water, fire, earth. or air, 

Love holds his general empire there : 

The birds who cleave yon azure sky 
Breathe amorous warblings as they fly ; 
In water, e’en the very fishes 

Are periodically vicious ; 











* Timeeus has written on this idea, and on this foundation I have taken the 
liberty of personifying Form and Matter 

+ Pide Ovid. The 
* Golden Ass.” 


story of Cupid and Psyche is also in Apuleius. See his 
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And fire, all elements above, 
Is emblematical of love ; 

On earth, since first the earth began, 
We know the miracles he’s done. 

But why should I romances tell 

Which every damsel knows so well? 

To those just now I shan’t recall ‘em ; 
But may the very same befall’em ; 

And this, I think, with all due deference, 
In fact, with words, would have the preference : 
Because the best detailed narration 

Falls very short of demonstration. 

This truth requires no great rehearsal, 
That Love indeed is universal, 

From things with animation rife 

To things of vegetable life. 

Shells and their inmates also feel it, 
There’s not an oyster can conceal it ; 

The loves of plants are all the fashion, 
And cabbage feels the tender passion. 
Why ladies young and tender hearts 

So readily admit Love's darts, 

Requires no seraph from on high 

To make at once an apt reply ; 

This faith is orthodox for ever— 

A damsel's heart is Cupid’s quiver ; 

For never placed he there an arrow 

Which found its residence too narrow, 

But gently was at once admitted, 

The shaft and all most nicely fitted. 

Why they suppose a coxcomb witty, 

A dotard wise, a red-coat pretty, 

Are questions that would pose the sages 
Of these or any former ages. 

Some wicked wretches, who peruse 

The patriarchs’ lives but to abuse, 

Have said that very ancient story 
Concerning Eve is allegory,— 

That Satan was no fiery dragon, 

But a fine youth, without a rag on, 

And held as good a claim as Adam 

To be the spouse of Eve —a sad dame ! 
And consequently ‘tis pretended 

Some are from Lucifer descended ! 

This parentage | sha‘n't dispute, 

Or what was the forbidden fruit ; 

The ancient texts have all agreed 

The Devil was of reptile breed ; 
Proceeding on their grave decision, 

We'll form from thence this supposition :— 
As serpents, it is often said, 

Are caught with anything that's red, 
Perchance some females may inherit 

A secret sympathetic spirit, 

Which binds them to this predilection, 
And scarlet is to them perfection. 
Why wit in coxcombs they discern 
Is hardly worth our while to learn. 
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Why fools are oft preferr'd to wise men 
I know, but never will advise them; 
We really can’t explain the reason, 
Because to mention it were treason. 
Why ? all the charming easy creatures 
Believe that Heaven is in their features, 
Has lent her stars—that earth has given 
Her ruses, to oufrival Heaven: 
Or why the sea, to please the girl, 
Bids oysters mourn their absent pear?, 
Requires but little explanation- 
7 Their own mistakes are the occasion. 
While vanity shall hold the glass, 
All this wall daily come to pass. 
To cure their laughing and their weeping, 
Their wandering dreams, and e’en their sleeping, 
‘Tis known by men of nice precision, 
That Hymen is the best physician ; 
He will unravel hopes and doubting, 
And put an end to fits of pouting. 
But how to tame the other sex 
Would any saint or sage perplex. 
Ladies! I think you can't complain, 
: You hold a wide extensive reign ; 
First learn to rule yourselves, and then, 
Perhaps, you'll quite subdue the men. 
As for that word, the marriage Aadter, 
The very mention makes me falter ; 
The texture is so monstrous coarse, 
It drags us into Heaven by force. 
Though much disposed to sin in rhyming, 
The muses never speak of Hymen ; 
I'm therefore almost doubttul whether 
l’d best be si ent altogether, 
Or with a compliment conclude, 
Since all before is downright rude ; 
But when I read the blest reward 
Awaits the doctor, or his bard, 
* Five hundred kisses!” oh, ye Gods! 
For ha/f Vd dace all mortal odds : 
Though I can never be victorious, 
To fall in such a cause is glorious ; 
I'll theretore, since I've made beginning, 
Conclude, with scarce a | ope of winning. 
To make my deities propitious, 
Vil wish what each in secret wishes ; 
Though much I fear that e’en veracity 
Can ne er atone for such audacity. 
** May each amongst you find a mate 
Content at home in peace to wait ; 
Grateful for each connubial blessing, 
And quite enough in spouse possessing ; 
A cheerful, constant, kind, and free one,— 
But Heaven forbid that J should be one !’ 


— — — 





























ON THE 


CHARACTER OF MRS, HEMANS’S WRITINGS, 


“On! mes amis, rappellez-vous quelquefois mes vers ; mon ame y est 
empreinte.”” ** Mon ame y est empreinte.”? Such is the secret of 
poetry. There cannot be a greater error than to suppose that the poet 
does not feel what he writes. What an extraordinary, I might say, 
impossible view, is this to take of an art more connected with emotion 
than any of its sister sciences. What—the depths of the heart are to 
be sounded, its mysteries unveiled, and its beatings numbered by those 
whose own heart is made by this strange doctrine—a mere machine 
wound up by the clock-work of rhythm! No; poetry is even more a 
passion than a power, and nothing is so strongly impressed on composi- 
tion as the character of the writer. I should almost define poetry to be 
the necessity of feeling strongly in the first instance, and the as strong 
necessity of confiding in the second. 

[t is curious to observe the intimate relation that subsists between the 
poet and the public. ‘* Distance lends enchantment to the view,” and 
those who would shrink from avowing what and how much they feel to 
even the most trusted friend, yet rely upon and crave for the sympathy of 
the many. The belief that it exists in the far off and the unknown is 
inherent as love or death. Under what pressure of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances has it existed, given enjoyment, and stimulated 
toexertion. The ill-fated and yet gifted being, steeped to the lips in 
poverty—that bitterest closer of the human heart—surrounded by the 
cold and the careless—shrinking from his immediate circle, who neglect 
and misunderstand hitn, has yet faith in the far away. Suffering dis- 
courses cloquent music, and it believes that such music will find an 
echo and reply where the music only is known, and the maker loved for 
its sake. 

Fame, which the Greeks idealized so nobly, is but the fulfilment of 
that desire for sympathy which can never be brought home to the indi- 
vidual. It is the essence of such a nature to ask too much. It expects 
to be divined where it is too shy to express. Praise—actual personal 
praise—oftener frets and embarrasses than it encourages. It is too 
small when too near. There is also the fear of mistaking the false 
Florimel flattery for the true Florimel praise. Hence Hope takes the 
wings of the morning, and seeks an atmosphere, warm, kindly, and 
congenial, and where it is not ashamed. Without such timidity, without 
such irritability, without a proneness to exaggeration, the poetical tem- 
perament could not exist. Nor is its reliance on distance and on 
solitude in vain. We talk, and can never be sure but that our hearers 
listen as much from kindness as from interest. Their mood may or may 
not be in unison with our own. If this be the case even in ordinary 
intercourse, how much more must it be felt where the most shrinking, 
subtle, and sorrowful ideas are to be expressed. But the poet relies on 
having his written page opened when the spirit is attuned to its melody. 
He asks to be read in the long summer-mornings, when the green is 
golden on the trees, when the bird sings on the boughs, and the insect 
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in the grass; and yet when the weight of the past presses heavily 
upon the present, when— 


* memory makes the sky 
Seem all too joyous for the shrinking eye.” 


In such a mood the voice of passionate complaining is beth under- 
stood and welcome. There is a well of melancholy poetry in every 
human bosom. We have all mourned over the destroyed illusion and 
the betrayed hope. We have quarrelled in some embittered moment 
with an early friend, and when too late lamented the estrangement. 
We have all stood beside the grave, and asked of the long grass and 
ever-springing wild flowers why they should have life, while that of the 
beloved has long since gone down to the dust. How many have 


* Jaid their youth as in a burial urn, 
Where sunshine may not find it.” 


I remember to have read of an Hanoverian chorister, who, having 
lost by an early death the young village girl to whom he was betrothed, 
rudely carved upon her tomb a rose-bud broken on its stem, with the 
words beneath, “ C'est ainsi quelle fit.’ This might be emblem and 
insc ription for all the loveliest emotions of the soul. While such recollec- 
tions remain garnered, poetry will always have its own appointed hour, 
Its haunted words will be to us even as our own. Solitude and sorrow 
reveal to us its secrets, even as they first revealed themselves to those 


“ Who learnt in suffering what thev taught in song.” 


[ believe that no poet ever made his readers feel unless he had him- 
self felt. ‘The many touching poems which most memories keep as 
favourites originated in some strong personal sensation, I do not mean 
to say that the fact is set down, but if any feeling is marked in the 
writing, that feeling has been keenly and painfully experienced. No 
indication of its existence would probably be shown in ordinary life ; 
first, because the relief of expression has already been found in poetry, 
and secondly, from that extreme sensitiveness which shrinks from con- 
tact with the actual. Moreover, the habit has so grown up with us,— 
so grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength, that we 
scarcely know the extraordinary system of dissimulation carried on in 
our present state of society. 

Iu childhood, the impetus of conversation is curiosity. The child 
talks to ask questions. But one of its first lessons, as it advances, is 
that a question is an intrusion, and an answer a deceit. Ridicule parts 
social life like an invisible paling; and we are all of us afraid of the 
other. ‘To this may be in great measure attributed the difference that 
exists between an author's writings and his conversation. The one is 
often sad and thoughtful, while the other is lively and careless. The 
fact is, that the real character is shown in the first instance, and the 
assumed in the second. Besides the impulses of an imaginative tem- 
perament are eager and easily excited, and gaiety has its impulses as 
well as despondency, but it is less shy of showing them. Only those 
in the habit of seclusion, oc cupied w ith their own thou glits, can know 
what a relief it is sometimes to spring, as it were, out of themscives. 
The fertile wit, the sunny vivacity, belong toa nature which must be what 
the French so happily term tmpressionadle to be poetical. The writer of 
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a recent memoir of Mrs. [Temans deems it necessary almost to apologize 
for her occasional fits of buoyant spirits :-— 
“ Oh, gentle friend, 
Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
And may be sad to-morrow.” 


The most intense sunshine casts the deepest shadow. Such mirth 
does not disprove the melancholy which belonged to Mrs. Hemans’s 
character. She herself alludes to the times when 
* Sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along 
On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of skylark song.” 
Society might make her say— 
‘* Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies, 
Thou strikest not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies 
But it might very well strike the sperklee from the surface. 

I have said that the writer's character is in his writings: Mrs. 
Hemans’s is strongly impressed upon hers. The sensitiveness of the 
poet is deepened by the tenderness of the woman. You see the original 
vlad, frank, and eager nature 

“ Blest, for the beautiful is in it dwelling.” 
Soon feeling that the weight of this world is too heavy upon it— 
“ The shadow of departed hours 
Iiangs dim upon its early flowers.” 
Soon, too, does she feel that 
‘“ A mournful lot is mine, dear friends, 
A mournful lot is mine.” 
The fate of the pearl-diver is even as her own :— 
* A sad and weary life is thine, 
A wasting task and lone, 
Though treasure-grots for thee may shine 
To all beside unknown, 
Woe for the wealth thus dearly bought ! 
And are not those like thee 


Who win for earth the gems of thought, 
Oh wrestler with the sea? 


But oh! the price of bitter tears 
Paid for the lonely power, 

That throws at last o'er desert years 
A darkly-glorious dower. 


And who will think, when the strain is sung, 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr’d, 

What life-drops from the minstrel wrung 
Ilave gush'd at every word.” 


Imagine a girl, lovely and gifted as Mrs. Hemans was, beginning 
life,—conscious, for genius must be conscious of itself, —full of hope and 
of belief ;—gradually the hope darkens into fear, and the belief into 
doubt; one illusion perishes after another, “ and love grown too sor- 
rowful,” 


* Asks for its youth again.” 
2G 2 
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No emotion is more truly, or more often pictured in her song, than 
that craving for affection which answers not unto the call. The very 
power that she possesses, and which, 1 in early youth, she perhaps deemed 
would both attract and keep, is, in reality, a drawback. Nothing can 
stand its test. The love which the spirit hath painted has too much of 
its native heaven for earth. In how many and exquisite shapes is this 
vain longing introduced on her page. Some slight incident gives the 
framework, but she casts her own colour upon the picture. In this 
consists the difference between painting and poetry: the painter re- 
produces others,—the poet reproduces himself. We would draw atten- 
tion especially to one or two poems in which the sentiment is too true 
for Mrs. Hemans not to have been her own inspiration. Is it not the 
heart’s long-suppressed bitterness that exclaims— 


* Tell me no more—no more 
Of my soul's lofty gifts! are they not vain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness ? 
Have I not tried, and striven, and tailed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place—a home for all 
Its burden of affections? I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might have made lite precious.’ 


How exquisitely is the doom of a woman, in whose being pride, genius, 
and tenderness contend for mastery, shadowed in the lines that succeed! 
The pride bows to the very dust ; for genius is like an astrologer whose 
power fails when the mighty spell i is tried for himself; and the tender- 
hess turns away with a crushed heart to perish in neglect. We proceed 
to mark what appears to bear the deep impress of individual sutlering :— 


**One dream of passion and of beauty more: 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away! Let earth retain a trace 
Of that which lit my being, though its race 
Might have been lottier far... . 

. « « « « For thee alone, for thee! 

May this last work, this farewell triumph be— 
Thou loved so vainly! I would leave enshrined 
Something immortal of my heart and mind, 
That yet may speak to thee when | am gone, 
Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 
Of best affection— something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose mel Sanaiualy tove 
On thee was lavished; silent love and am, 
And fervent song that " gushed when none were near, 
And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 
Stealing the brightness from her life away. 


** And thou, oh! thou on whom my spirit cast 
Unvalued wealth--who knew not what was given 
In that devotedness, the sad and deep 
And unrepaid farewell! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one! on thy breast, 
Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest! 

But that were happiness, and unto me 
Earth's gilt is fame." 
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“ T have been 
Too much alone.” 


With the same sympathy does she stand beside the grave of the author 
of “ Psyche’’~— 
“ And mournful grew my heart for thee— 
Thou in whose woman's mind 
The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined.” 
“Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep! 


The glorious bowers of earth among 
How often didst thou weep !” 


Did we not know this world to be but a place of trial—our bitter 
probation for another and for a better—how strange in its severity would 
seem the lot of genius in a woman. The keen feeling—the generous 
enthusiasm—the lofty aspiration—and the delicate perception—are 
given hut to make the possessor unfitted for her actual position. It is 
well; such gifts, in their very contrast to the selfishness and the evil 
with which they are surrounded, inform us of another world—they breathe 
of their home, which is Heaven; the spiritual and the inspired in 
this life but fit us to believe in that which is to come. With what a 
sublime faith is this divine reliance expressed in all Mrs. Hemans’s 
later writings. As the clouds towards nightfall melt away on a fine 
summer evening into the clear amber of the west, leaving a soft and 
unbroken azure whereon the stars may shine through; so the troubles of 
life, its vain regrets and vainer desires, vanished before the calm close 
of existence—the hopes of Heaven rose steadfast at last—the light shone 
from the windows of her home as she approached unto it. 


“ No tears for thee, though light be from us gone 
With thy soul’s radiance, bright and restless one— 
No tears for thee. 
They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourn, 
O'er the dark sea.” 

We have noticed this yearning for affection—unsatisfied, but still 
unsubdued—as one characteristic of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry: the rich 
picturesque was another. Highly accomplished, the varied stores that 
she possessed were all subservient to one master science. Mistress both 
of German and Spanish, the latter country appears to have peculiarly 
captivated her imagination. At that period when the fancy is peculiarly 
alive to impression—when girlhood is so new, that the eagerness of 
childhood is still in its delights—Spain was, of all others, the country 
on which public attention was fixed: victory after victory carried the 
British flag from the ocean to the Pyrenees; but, with that craving for 
the ideal which is so great a feature in her writings, the present was 
insufficient, and she went back upon the past ;—the romantic history of 
the Moors was like a storehouse, with treasures gorgeous like those of its 
own Alhambra. 

It is observable in her minor poems that they turn upon an incident 
rather than a feeling. Feelings, true and deep, are developed ; but one 
single emotion is never the original subject. Some graceful or touching 
anecdote or situation catches her attention, and its poetry is developed 
in a strain of mourning melody, and a vein of gentle moralizing. I 
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always wish, in reading my favourite poets, to know what first suggested 
my favourite poems. Few things would be more interesting than to 
know under what circumstances they were composed,—how much of 
individual sentiment there was in each, or how, on some incident seem- 
ingly even opposed, they had contrived to ingraft their own associations. 
What a history of the heart would such annals reveal! Eve ry poem is 
in itself an impulse. 

Besides the ideal and the picturesque, Mrs. Hemans is distinguished 
by her harmony. I use the word harmony advisedly, in contradistine- 
tion to melody. Melody implie s something more careless, more simple, 
than belongs to her style : it is song by snatches; our English ballads 
are remarkable for it. To quote an instance or two. There is a verse 
in that of “ Yarrow Water :’— 

* O wind that wandereth from the south, 
Seck where my love repaireth, 
And blow a kiss to his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.”’ 


Nothing can exceed the tender sweetness of these lines; but there is 
no skill. Again, in “ Faire Rosamonde,”’ the verse that describes the 
cruelty of Eleanor, 
* With that she struck her on the mouth, 
So dyed double red ; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled.” 


How musical is the alliteration ; but it is music which, like that of the 
singing brook, has sprung up of itself. Now, Mrs. Hemans has the 
most perfect skill in her science; nothing can be more polished than 
her versification. Every poem is like a piece of music, with its eloquent 
pauses, its rich combinations, and its swelling chords. Who that has 
ever heard can forget the exquisite tlow of “ The Voice of Spring ?”— 


* LT come! I come !—ye have call'd me long ; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth, 
By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


It is like the finest order of Italian singing—pure, high, and scientific. 
T can never sufficiently regret that it was not my good fortune to know 
Mrs. Hemans person: ally ; ; it was an honour I should have estimated so 
highly—a happiness that I should have enjoyed so keenly. I never 
even met with an acquaintance of hers but once ; that once, however, 
was much. I knew Miss Jewsbury, the late lamented Mrs. Fletcher. 
She delighted in speaking of Mrs. Hemans: she spoke of her with the 
appreciation of one fine mind comprehending another, and with the 
earnest affection of a woman and a friend. She described her con\cr- 
sation as singularly fascinating -full of poetry, very felicitous in illus- 
tration by anecdote, happy, too, in quotation, and very rich in imagery ; 
“in short, her own poein on * The Treasures of the Deep’ would best 
describe it.’’ She mentioned a very striking simile to which a convei- 
sation on Mrs. Hemans's own poem of “ The Sceptic®’? had led :— 


A Ce —— ee _— -_- 


* The Sceptic. Murray. 
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* Like Sindhad, the sailor, we are often shipwrecked on a strange shore. 
We despair; but hope comes when least expected. We pass through 
the gloomy caverns of doubt into the free air and blessed sunshine of 
conviction and belief’ T asked her if she thought Mrs. Hemans a 
happy person; and she said, “ No; her enjoyment is feverish, and she 
desponds. She is like a lamp whose oil is consumed by the very light 
which it yields.””. What a cruel thing is the weakness of memory ! How 
little can its utmost efforts recall of conversation that was once an instruc- 
tion and a delight ! 

To the three characteristics of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry which have 
already been mentioned—viz., the ideal, the picturesque, and the har- 
monious—a fourth must be added,—the moral. Nothing can be more 
pure, more feminine and exalted, than the spirit which pervades the 
whole: it is the intuitive sense of right, elevated and strengthened into 
a principle. It is a glorious and a beautiful memory to bequeath ; but 
she who left it is little to be envied. Open the volumes which she has 
left, legacies from many various hours, and what a record of wasted 
feelings anid disappointed hopes may be traced in their sad and sweet 
complainings! Yet Mrs. Hemans was spared some of the keenest 
mortifications of a literary career. She knew nothing of it as a profes- 
sion which has to make its way through poverty, neglect, and obstacles : 
she lived apart in a small, affectionate circle of friends. The high road 
of life, with its crowds and contention—its heat, its noise, and its dust 
that rests on all—was for her happily at a distance; yet even in such 
green nest, the bird could not fold its wings, and sleep to its own music. 
There came the aspiring, the unrest, the aching sense of being misun- 
derstood, the consciousness that those a thousand times inferior were 
yet more beloved. Genius places a woman in an unnatural position ; 
notoriety frightens away affection; and superiority has for its attendant 
fear, not love. Its pleasantest emotions are too vivid to be lasting : hope 
may sometimes, 

“ Raising its bright face, 
With a free gush of sunny tears, erase 
The characters of aaguidh - 


but, like the azure glimpses between thunder-showers, the clouds 
gather more darkly around for the passing sunshine. The heart sinks 
back on its solitary desolation. In every page of Mrs. Hemans’s writings 
is this sentiment impressed; what is the conclusion of ‘* Corinne 
crowned at the Capitol ?” 
“* Radiant daughter of the sun! 

Now thy living wreath is won. 

Crown’d of Rome! Oh, art thou not 

Happy in that glorious lot ? 

Happier, happier far than thou 

With the laurel on thy brow, 

She that makes the humblest hearth 

Lovely but to one on earth.” 


What is poetry, and what is a poetical career? The first is to have an 
organization of extreme seusibility, which the second exposes bare- 
headed to the rudest weather. The original impulse is irresistible—all 
professions are engrossing when once began; and acting with perpetual 
stimulus, nothing takes more complete possession of its follower than 
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literature. But never cun success repay its cost. The work appears— 
it lives in the light of popular applause; but truly might the writer 
exclain— 
“It is my youth—it is my bloom—it is my glad free heart 
I cast away for thee—for thee—ill fated as thou art.’ 


If this be true even of one sex, how much more true of the other. Ah! 
Fame to a woman is indeed but a royal mourning in purple for hap- 
piness. 





Notr.—I have alluded to Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. Fletcher), and 
cannot resist a brief recollection of one who was equally amiable and 
accomplished. I never met with any woman who possessed her powers 
of conversation. If her language had a fault, it was its extreme per- 
fection. It was like reading an eloquent book—full of thought and 
poetry. She died too soon; and what noble aspirings, what generous 
enthusiasm, whet kindly emotions went down to the grave with her 
unfulfilled destiny. There is no word that will so thoroughly describe 
her as “* high-minded ;”? she was such in every sense of the word. 
There was no envy, no bitterness about her; and it must be a lofty 
nature that delights in admiration. Greatly impressed as I was with 
her powers, it ee me to note how much she desponded over them. 

“ Day by day, 
Gliding, like some dark mournful stream away, 
My silent youth flows from me.” 
Alas! it was the shadow of the early grave that rested upon her. Her 
letters were very brilliant, and I believe her correspondence was exten- 
sive; what a pity that they should not be collected. Speaking of 
Wordsworth she said, “ There is about him a grand and noble plainness, 
a dignified simplicity—a something of high ideal Paganism, that I never 
saw in any one else. He is not so much a rock covered with flowers, 
as a rock crowned with a castle. He is a dweller on the heights—he 
would have made a friend for Phocion. He reminds me of the Druidical 
oaks, strong and sacred.’’ Again, while discussing the intercourse of 
society,—‘* You consider society something like a honeycomb—sweet, 
but hollow; so do I. But you seemed also to consider it expedient for 
every one by right or courtesy termed ‘ distinguished’ to play truant— 
laying aside all habits of thought or feeling by which such distinction 
had been acquired. As if the earnestness of genius were less endurable 
than the heartlessness of the world ; nay, as if the polished chain-mail 
of the latter were the only garb fit to be worn by the former. Personally 
speaking, I should be sorry to go into public with any other disposition 
than one anxious to give and willing to receive pleasure. Very high or 
very deep conversation, anything like communion of heart, would be 
out of place; but I do not see that we are called upon to pay so costly a 
compliment to society, as to assume a character diametrically opposed to 
our real world; to utter sentiments we secretly disbelieve—to be as 
angry with our better nature for their bursting from restraint, as at other 
times with our inferior nature for refusing submission. I think that 
wisdom may wear ‘motley,’ and truth, unlike man, be born laughing ; 
and that until we go into society thus determined to seek for more than 
mere amusement in pleasure, we must not be surprised to find ourselves 
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ving in Thalaba’s palace of the desert—a creation of clouds. Genius 
oight everywhere to be true to itself—to its origin, the divine mind— 
to its home, the undying spirit—to its power, that of being a blessing— 
to its reward, that of being remembered. If genius be not true to itself, 
if in reckless sport it flings around the flowers and tendrils, how are we 
ever to look for a fruitage time ?” 

I need not dwell on the eloquence and beauty of such passages, and 
her letters were filled with them. Mrs. Fletcher went to India, full of 
hope and belief—she thought she might do much good. These antici- 
pations were fated to disappointment. The tomb has closed upon her 
warm and kindly heart. Better it should be thus. 

“ Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman's heart hath found, 
And joy the poet's eye*.” 
L. E. L. 


* It is almost needless to say, that all the poetical quotations are from Mrs, 
Hemans’s own writings. 











THOUGHTS IN A BALCONY AT DAYBREAK. 
(A Ball within.) 


Morn in the East! How coldly fair 
It breaks upon my fever'd eye! 
How chides the calm and dewy air! 
How chides the pure and pearly sky! 
The stars melt in a brighter fire, 
The dew in sunshine leaves the flowers ; 
They, from their watch, 72 /ight retire, 
While we tn sadness pass from ours ! 


I turn from the rebuking morn, 
The cold, grey sky and fading star, 
And listen to the harp and horn, 
And see the waltzers near and far; 
The lamps and flowers are bright as yet, 
And lips beneath more bright than they,— 
How can a scene so fair beget 
The mournful thoughts we bear away! 


‘Tis something that thou art not here, 
Sweet lover of my lightest word! 
‘Tis something that my mother’s tear 
By these forgetful hours is stirr’d ! 
But I have long a loiterer been 
In haunts where Joy is said to be; 
And though with Peace I enter in, 
The nymph comes never forth with me! 
N. P. Wrtuis. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


* All the world can't be Little Pedlington: if it was—it would be much too fine 
a place, and too good for us poor sinners to live in,” 





Monday, June 15.—Those words, which made so powerful an im 
pression upon me when uttered by mine hostess in rebuke of my evil 
speaking of Squashmire- gate*—those words occurred to me, as I awoke 
at eight o’clock of this, the morning of the 15th of June: those words, 
therefore, have I placed on the first page of the journal which I now 
commence, and which I purpose to continue during my residence in 
Little Pedlington. Each night will I repeat them ere I register the 
events of the day past, or minute down the conversations to which I 
may have listened, or in which I may have shared—-or ere [I venture to 
record my judgment and opinions, whether of persons or of things: so 
shall the spirit of indulgence guide my pen! And should it be my 
chance to encounter amongst the Pedlingtonians some whose manners, 
whose acquirements, or whose genius may fail to satisfy my full-strained 
expectation, let me remember that as all the world cannot be one entire 
and perfect Little Pedlington, so neither can I reasonably hope to find 
in every Pedlingtonian a Hoppy, a Rummins, or a Jubb. Let me, 
O Truth! walk hand in hand with thee! And if haply upon occasion 
I slightly deviate from thy path severe, be it only to “ hide the fault I 
sce’’—he it to “ extenuate,” not to “ set down in malice.’ But if to 
propitiate the demon Vanity—if to purchase, or to maintain a reputation 
for wit or sentiment, for sensibility or sarcasm, for talent cr for fact, | 
sacrifice, O Goddess! one atom of thy divine spirit at the shrine of 
Detraction, may I be hunted from the High-street to the Crescent, from 
Yawkins’s skittle- ground to the “* new pump which stands in the centre 
of Market-square,’ and driven with scorn and contumely from out the 
peaceful precincts of Little Pedlington, never to return! 

And now—having made, as it were, my profession of faith—now to 
proceed. 

Rose at eight; with what emotions did I listen to the clock of 
Little Pedlington Church, as, for the first time, I heard it strike the 
hour! Thought of my own dear clock which stands on the mantel-piece 
in my library in my still-remembered “ home, sweet home,” No. 16, 

Street, ———— Square, and was preparing to shed a tear, when 
I was interrupted by the chambermaid, who knocked at my door and 
inquired whether I wished for some warm water? Not sorry for the 
interruption, for, on reflection, didn’t come to Little Pedlington to do the 
sentimental. The j jug of warm water she brought me being a small one, 
desired she would bring a larger. 

* * : e * . ° 
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* Jide Personal Narrative of a a murney ‘to Little Pedlington, ** New Monthly 
Magazine” for July. 
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[As I profess to publish extracts merely from my Journal, I suppress 
many points which are not, perhaps, of sufficient importance to interest 
the general reader: as in the present case, for instance :—** The second 
jug of water not being sufficiently warm, I sent it away to be heated— 
nearly seven minutes before she returned with it!’ And afterwards, 
when writing of my breakfast, I have suppressed the fact, that “ one of 
the eggs being too much boiled, I desired that another might be sent 
me, boiled only three minules and a quarter. A hard egg is my mortal 
aversion.” ‘The reflection, however, I have thought worth preserving. 
The suppressions I shall print hereafter, in a separate volume, for dis- 
tribution amongst my private friends. ] 

Having finished dressing, was in doubt whether to walk out before 
breakfast, or to take breakfast before walking out. After a long deli- 
beration with myself, resolved, notwithstanding my impatience to see the 
place, to breakfast first; as, that operation being performed, I should 
then enjoy the uninterrupted command of the morning. On my wa 
down to the coffee-room met the chambermaid. —[nquired of her which 
was considered to be the principal inn of the place. Told me that this 
was—that there were two others which were so-so places upon the whole, 
but quite unferior for gentlefulks—that all the tip-top people came 
here. Here she was interrupted by the violent ringing of a bell. 
Made her excuses for being obliged to leave me so * abrupt ;” but 
explained that if the bell of the family with the fly were not answered on 
the instant, the house would not be big enough to hold them. Could 
not comprehend what was meant by the family with the fly. 

Went into the coffee-room—not a creature in it. Looked out at the 
window—not a soul to be seen. Thought the town must be deserted. 
Rang the bell—enter waiter—white cotton stockings with three dark 
stripes above the heel of the ehee, indicating the number of days’ duty 
they had performed. Ordered breakfast— coffee, eggs, and dry toast ; 
observing that if they were not au fait at making coffee, I should prefer 
to take tea. Waiter, rather piqued, assured me that I was the first gen- 
tleman who had ever said O fie! at their coffee, for that it gave general 
satisfaction. 

Strange! It has invariably been my misfortune to be the first to 
complain of anything whatsoever, at any tavern, coffee-house, or hotel 
wheresoever. The slightest expression of discontent. at your wine, 
your dinner, your accommodation—no matter what—is certain to be 
met with, “ Dear me, Sir! that’s very extraordinary! This is the very 
first time we have heard a complaint of that, I assure you.” Perhaps 
my case in this respect is not singular. 

‘Breakfast brought; poured out from a huge japanned-tin vessel, 
standing eighteen inches high, a nankeen-coloured liquid. Rose for the 

yurpose of looking into the unfathomable machine—full to the brim! 
Maile according to the most approved English coffee-house receipt— 
“to half an ounce of coffee add a quart-and-a-half of water :” but as 
their coffee ‘* gave general satisfaction,’ | would not, by complaining, 
risk an appearance in so remarkable a minority as one. 
* a * « 


A hard egy is my mortal aversion. 
* . * + of ¥ 
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* You are the first gentleman that ever complained of our over-boiling 
our eggs, I assure you, Sir,”? said the waiter. 

* Do you take a London paper here ”” 

** OF course, Sir, a house like our's takes a London paper. We have 
the “ Morning Post” up to last Saturday week, Sir, and shall have all 
last week's down by neat week’ s carrier, But I hope, Sir, you are in 
no hurry to see the papers ?”’ 

* And why so?” 

“ Because, Sir, the family with the fly has got them ; and it would be 
as much as their custom is worth to ask for them till they are quite done 
with.” 

Before T had time to ask for an explanation concerning the family so 
oddly distinguished, the landlord, Mr. Scorewell, came hastily into the 
room, and angrily said to the waiter, “Don’t you hear, Sir? The 
family-with-the-fly bell has rung twice.” Away scampered the waiter 
as though he had been goaded on to his duty by the combined attack of 
every fly of every kind in Little Pedlington. 

Scorewell, with inconceivable rapidity, converted his angry frown into 
the sweetest innkeeper smile I ever witnessed; and in a tone inde- 
scribably bland, acc ‘ompanied by the matter-of-course bow, he welcomed 
me to “* Lippleton. 

* Is this your first visit to our place, Sir? 

1 told him it was. 

‘Then, Sir, | can only say you have a great treat to come.” 

“Your town seems to me to be empty,” said [; “ except yourself 
and your servants, I have not seen a human being.” 

ee “ Quite the contrary, Sir— fullest season ever known.” 

* Then what is become of all the people ?” 
“ Dear me, Sir! didn’t the waiter tell you? how very stupid of him! 
"Tis his duty to tell visitors when anything partic ular i is going on in the 
town. I dare say, Sir, you would have liked to go.’ 

** What is it, and where 2” I eagerly inquired. 

“Ww hy, Sir, everbody is gone down to the market- place to hear Miss 
Cripps’s bag cried. Had the misfortune last night to lose her pea-green 
silk bag with a scarlet ribbon and a sky-blue binding, contaming two 
sovereigns, a silver thimble, a lump of orris-root, three shillings, a pot of 
lip-salve, anew flaxen front, two half-crowns, a new tooth, a paper of 
carmine, and eighteen sixpences. And would you believe it, Sir, though 
the crier has been three times round the town already, and has offered 
one-and-ninepence reward, there are no tidings of it, high or low! Miss 
C. declares that it isn’t the loss of the money she cares about ; but she is 
anxious on account of the new tooth, the orris-root, the carmine, lip- 
salve, and flaxen front—wwhich belonged to a friend of hers.” 

These latter words the landlord (checking his volubility) uttered with 
particular emphasis, accompanied by a comically grave expression of 
countenance. 

“ A thousand pities, Sir,’ continued Scorewell, “ that you should 
have missed hearing the crier; the more so, owing to the extraordinary 
coincidence of so interesting a thing occurring the very first morning of 
your being in Lipple ton—w hen all the town, as I may say, is in a state 
of excitement about it.’ 

* ] am greatly annoyed at my loss,” said 1; “ but concerning Miss 
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Cripps’s, I entertain no apprehensions ; for if what 1 hear of your town’s- 
people be true—that they are as remarkable for their goodness and vir- 
tue, as your town is for its beauty 

“You may say that, Sir; and, though I am a Pedlingtonian myself, 
this I will say, that for good-heartedness, and honour and honesty— 
with never a grain of envy, hatred, or malice —and as for evil-speaking, 
why, bless you, Sir, we don't know what the thing means. Ah! it is 
indeed a proud thing to be able to say, that in such a prodigious popu- 
lation as ours (for we count twenty-nine hundred and seventy-two, men, 
women, and children) there are only two rascals to be found.” 

“Then pray tell me who they are, in order that I may avoid them.” 

* Q, Sir, they are very well known: one is that villain Stintum that 
keeps the Golden Lion; the other is that scoundrel Snargate of the 
Butterfly and Bullfinch. But I suppose, Sir, there must be a black 
sheep or two in every flock, or the world would not be the world. Foul- 
mouthed villains, too! Why, Sir, they never mention my name with- 
out But I beg pardon, Sir—there’s the family-with-the-fly bell— 
will be with you again in a minute.”’ 

Ere I had ceased to wonder that a community so near to perfection 
as that of Little Pedlington should allow itself to be thus defiled, when 
it might become immuculate by ejecting only two of its members, Score- 
well returned. 

Not choosing to inquire directly what they meant by their family with 
the fly, I led to the question by asking Scorewell if his house was full. 

“Why, Sir, I should have been full if it hadn't been for those vil- 
lains who kidnaps, positively kidnaps, customers into their houses, 
Sending their cards about —under-charging so, that /’m sure they cannot 
get a living profit—and then, setting about a report that my chimneys 
smokes, d—n ’em! I’m a man, Sir, that speaks ill of nobody, and 
wishes ill to no man; but as for them, the day I see their names in the 
Gazette (and it won't be long first) will be the happiest day of my life. 
And then again, Sir, those boarding-houses! Full, indeed! I'll ask 
you, Sir, how és one to be full, or how is an honest inn-keeper to get a 
livelihood with such opposition as that? Little Pedlington, Sir, would 
be a perfect Paradise if it warn’t for them boarding-houses ; but they 
are the pest of the place. They ought to be annilliated. Government 
ought to interfere and put them down. When we send members to 
Parliament (which we have as good a right to do as many other places), 
I’di give my vote and support to whosomever will go in upon the inde- 
pendent interest, and bring in a bill to put down boarding-houses. And 
yet, upon the whole, I can’t say they do me much harm, for real gentle- 
folks don’t gotothem. Real gentlefolks don’t like to be pisen’d with 
stale fish and bad meat. I know how much a-pound Mrs. Stintum of 
the Crescent boarding-house pays for her meat; and I know how Mrs. 
Starvum of South-street bargains for her fish and poultry. I don’t say 
it to their disparagement, poor devils! because people must live; and 
those who sell cheap must buy cheap—only, they ought to be a Jitile 
more careful in cholera times. But go to my butcher, Sir, and ask him 
what sort of meat Scorewell of the Green Dragon buys—my son George, 
who is the most pre-eminent butcher in the market ; and ask my other 
son, Tobias, who serves me with every morsel of fish and poultry that 
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comes into this house, what prices 7 pay for my commodities: [I’m not 
ashamed to have my larder looked into before the victuals is cooked. If, 
indeed, they would only live and let live, as I say—but two stingy, 
cheating, undermining, evil-speaking old tabbies like them, who cannot 
bear to see anybody thrive but themselyes—especially me! ‘They are the 
only two nuisances in the place, and it would be better for every body if 
they were out of it. The world is big enough for us all, so there's no 
need of envy and jealousy, and of trying to do one’s neighbour harm : 
that’s my maxim; and | wish that they, and those rascals at the Butter- 
fly and Bullfinch, and the Golden Lion, would profit by it.” 

I took advantage of Scorewell’s taking breath to ask him who were 
the visitors he had i in his house. 

“ Why, Sir,’’ replied he, “ I have not many, but they are all of the 
first re spectability. There's Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin, Mr. St. Knitall 
and his lady, Mr. De Stewpan, Mr. Twistwireville, and Mr. Hobbs 
Hobbs and his family——very tip-top people, indeed, Sir—the family with 
the fly—they always honour us with their company—the fourth season 
they have been at my house— Mr. Hobbs Hobbs and his lady; their 
two daughters, Misses Eleonora and Florentina ; Master William Hobbs 
Hobbs, the younger son, and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs Hobbs, the elder—six 
altogether, sir, and always travel in their own one- -horse fly,” 

So; the mystery of the “ family with the fly” was explained. 

“ Of course, Sir,” continued Scorewell, “as you are from London you 
must know most of the parties—have heard of them, at any rate?” 

There was a touch of aristocracy—of gentility at the least —implied 
by the Fitzes and the Villes, and the imposing duplication of the 
Hobbs; yet I could not call to mind that I had ever heard any one of 
those names before. 

At this moment there was again a violent ringing of bells. 

** Nobody answering the family-with-the-fly bell !’’ exclaimed the land- 
lord. * Beg pardon for leaving you, Sir, but I must attend to it myself. 
You know, Sur, it behoves a person in my situation to be most particu- 
larly attentive end obliging to carriage company.’ 

I felt something like a shotk on learning that there were two rascals 
(the inn-keepers) in so virtuous a town as Little Pedlington ; but when 
Scorewell informed me that there were two ladies also in the same unfor- 
tunate category—making an aggregate of tour bad characters—I was 
inclined to believe that the reputation of the place for goodness, however 
it might deserve it for beauty, had been over-rated. And yet, thought I, 
compared with the mass of crime, villany, and roguery, of every descrip- 
tion, that exists in London, and other great cities, four offenders in such 

‘ a prodigious population as twenty-nine hundred and seventy-two ”? con- 
stitute no very alarming proportion of wickedness. The guide-book of 
Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C., aided by the commentary of my landlady at 
Squashmire-gate, had determined me to think favourably of Little Ped- 
lington, and I resolved not to abandon my good opinion of it for four’s 
sake. 

As I rose from my seat, and struck my hands together, as one does 
upon having made up one’s mind with one’s-self, Scorewell entered the 
room, and, with a low bow, handed me a visiting ticket; saying, 
«“ With his very best compliments and most profound respects, he has 
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the inexpressible honour and greatest possible felicity in welcoming you 
to Little Pedlington.” 

Heavens! what did I behold? It was from the illustrious M.C. 
himself! A card (somewhat larger than Hardy’s Great Moguls) beau- 
tifully glazed and richly embossed ; having at the top an Apollo’s head ; 
at the four corners, respectively, a lyre, a French-horn, a fiddle and 
bow, and the Pandean pipes; these connected with the sides by true- 
lovers’ knots and roses placed alternately. In the midst of this vast 
combination of elegance and splendour a appeared in characters of 
gold—as such a name deserved to appear— 





MR. FELIX HOPPY, M.C. 
No. 4. 
WEST-STREET, 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 
Please to ring the bottom bell, 


~_-—— lee 











* A great man, Sir!’ said my loquacious host; “ and a dancing- 
master. Lippleton, Sir, would never have been what it is without him 
—I mean for elegance and fashion. He has made the Lippleton ladies 
what they are. You may tell his pupils a mile off by their walk. Bless 
you, Sir, he makes them turn their toes out till they almost come be- 
hind their heels! And then such a dancer as he is himself! I some- 
times read in the London papers about the Opera; and Lord! the fuss 
they make with their Cooluns and Parrots and Tagglenonis! I wish 
they'd just come to Lippleton and see the great Hoppy: he'd soon take 
the shine out of them, I promise you. Ah! Sir, there ar'n't many 
Hoppys in the world, you may rely upon ¢hat.”’ 

‘* T was not aware of his excellence in that way,’”’ said I; “ my ad- 
miratiou of him is grounded upon his book,—his ‘ Little Pedlington 
Guide.’ ” 

‘A book, indeed! Ah, Sir, you may well call it a book! Not many 
books in the world like that, eh, Sir? But, as the saying is, man’s work is 
never perfect: there are two terrible faults in it, and I once made bold to 
tell him so. How could he make mention of the Butterfly and Bullfinch, 
and the Golden Lion,—and those rascally boarding-houses, too! But it 
shows his good-nature. But after all, Sir, for writing you must see ourJubb, 
—‘ Pedlingtonia’s Pride,’ as he calls himself somewhere in his poetry. 
And Rummins, too—the great Rummins! Of course you’ll stay here 
till Friday if it’s ouly to see his museum. But he sure you ask him to, 
show you the sliding-board of the old stocks that were removed when the 
new cage was built: there you see the holes that the folks’ legs used to 
go through, as plain, aye, Sir, as plain as if they were only made yester- 
day. Antiquities are wonderful things, Sir, ar’n’t they ?”’ 

“As I came not only to see the place, but its celebrated inhabitants 
also, I shall endeavour to obtain introductions to Mr. Rummins and 
Mr. Jubb; and to your painter Daubson, too!”’ 

“ There, again; Daubson! a great creature, indeed! Some of your 
Lunnuners—saving your presence, Sir—come down here as big as 
bulls, talking of their celebrated ‘ this’ and their great ‘ t’other ;’ but 
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when they have seen what we can show i in Lippleton, they soon draw 
in their horns, that I can tell you, Sir.’ 

* Well,” said I, somewhat impatiently, (for, to confess the truth, 
although I was prepared to pay due homage to the great men of Little- 
Pedlington, 1 was growing envious of their superiority to all the rest of 
the world)—* Well, Mr. Scorewell, that will do for the present. I 
will now, guide-book in hand, pay a visit to the town; at five o’clock I 
will return; and since (as I perceive by the book) you have a well-sup- 
plied market “ 

“ The best in the whole universe, Sir.’ 

“ Well, then, you will let me have a nice little dinner; some fish 
and——”? 

“Fish! To-day is Monday, you know, Sir, and Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are our fish-days. Couldn't get fish to-day in Lippleton for 
love or money. But I tell you what, Sir; if Joe Higgins should bring 
any gudgeons in to-morrow, I'll take care of ’ em for you,—unless, in- 
deed, the family with the fly should want ’em.’ 

“ A veal cutlet then, and ea 

= Veal? We only kill veal in Lippleton, Sir, once a week, and 
that’s o’ Tuesdays. But if you’d please to leave it to my cook, Sir, 
she'll send you up as nice a little dinner as you could wish to sit down 
to.”’ 

I adopted the landlord’s suggestion. As I was preparing to depart, 
he exclaimed, “ Dear me, Sir! I was near forgetting to remind you. 
But if Miss Cripps’s bag shouldn’t be found before twelve o'clock, 
you'll be sure to hear it cried then, if you go down to the market-place. 
As these things don’t happen every day they are the more interesting, 
you know, Sir. Besides, when But, beg pardon, Sir ;—there’s the 
family- with- the-fly bell again.’ 

Weut first of all to the ******. 

Next went to see the ******. 

Afterwards went to look at the ******, 

{On comparing my own notes with the masterly descriptions by the 
M.C.,1 find them so decidedly inferior to his, that (with only one or 
two exceptions) I shall suppress them ; confining myself chiefly to 
events, characters, and conversations. } 

Nearly twelve o’clock. Crowds of persons, with countenances eager 
and anxious, hurrying from all quarters to the Market-square. Joined 
them. Exclamations of “ Cruel loss !”’ “ Unparalleled villainy!’ “ Poor 
Miss Cripps!” “ Serve her right !’’ “ It will be the death of her !” &c. &c. 
-Guessed the cause of the assemblage. As the clock struck twelve the 
crier appeared. Sudden silence,—almost awful, from its contrast with 
the previous buzz. The crier carried a bell, which he sounded thrice, 
each time exclaiming (as nearly as I could understand the words) “* O 
Yes!’ Here some heartless reprobate in the crowd cried out, “ O no, if 
you think the bag will ever come to light.” Symptoms of just indigna- 
tion and cries of “‘ Shame! shame!’’ The crier then proceeded ; and 
after detailing, in a tone of voice interestingly monotonous, the contents 
of the bag, as already described to me by Scorewell, he concluded by 
offering a reward of two-and- three-pence for its recovery, (an advance 
of sixpence on the first tempting inducement to an honest proceeding,) 
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and declaring that “ no higher reward won’t be offered.’ Altogether an 
impressive ceremony. Would not have missed it for worlds. 

Went into a shop to purchase a pair of gloves. Found my pocket 
turned inside out and my purse gone. Could not have been better done 
in London. Assured by the glover—who was a hardware-man also, and 
vendor of Burgess’s fish-sauces and Day and Martin’s blacking—that 
“ It was never no Pedlingtonian what did that—they were above such 
things.”” My nasty, suspicious mind doubted for a moment whether 
Little Pedlington were much better than other places after all. Four 
not over-good people in it by Scorewell’s own admission,—and he a 
staunch Pedlingtonian, too. Psha! it must have been the work of one 
of the London swell mob. Fortunately my pocket-book was safe. 

Went to Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. (the “ obliging bankers” 
as they are truly designated in the guide-book, and agents to the London 
Salamander Fire-office, and for the sale of James’s powders), to change 
a twenty-pound note. Asked me how I chose to take it. Replied, 
“ Sovereigns.”” Mr. Snargate, the junior partner, went into the back 
office. In a few minutes returned with Mr. Yawkins, the head of 
the respectable firm. Mr. Yawkins regretted that at that moment they 
were rather short of specie. Obligingly paid me nineteen of their own 
notes (with a beautiful picture of the new pump upon them), a half- 
sovereign, seven and sixpence in silver, and half-a-crown in halfpence. 
Suspect I must have looked rather queer at the notes, for Mr. Yawkins, 
without any other provocation, assured me they were “ as good as the 
Bank.” ‘ Which?” thought I. Obligingly offered to send their “ head 
clerk,”’ a scrubby-headed boy who was watering the shop, with the half- 
pence tomyinn. “ Obliging bankers,” indeed! A lesson for Lom- 
bard-street. Inquired how the subscription for the erecting of a new 
theatre went on. Mr. Yawkins shook his head. Said that although 
Mr. Ephraim Snargate, the architect (proposer of the scheme), had 
patriotically headed the list with a subscription of ten shillings,—although 
Mr. Luke Snargate, the builder, had nobly followed his example,— 
although the learned Rummins had kindly promised an inscription for 
the foundation-stone, and the celebrated Jubb a poetical address for the 
opening night,—nay, although their “ house”? had voluntarily offered 
to receive subscriptions, he was sorry to add that “ the Pedlingtonians 
did—not—subscribe.”?” Shook my head in reply, and took my leave. 
Sighed as I reflected on such neglect of the drama even in Little 
Pedlington. 

Being so near the new pump, took the opportunity to examine it. 
Deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it: with its lion- 
mouthed spout, dolphin-tailed handle, and the figure of Neptune bran- 
dishing his trident on the top, it is certainly far superior to any pump 
I have seen in London, not even excepting that in Burlington Gardens. 
Yet, at the risk of being suspected of partiality, | must say that I think 
the form of the ladle attached to the latter is preferable ; certainly it ts 
more capacious. Perhaps a Pedlingtonian would not admit this; but as 
the point is one not of mere taste, but of positive depth and circumfe- 
rence, an actual measurement of both ladles would settle it with mathe- 
matical precision, should any serious dispute arise on the subject: let 
us hope, however, that such will never occur. Made sketches of the 
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pump from three different points of view. Whilst I was thus engaged, 
was accosted by a fat little man in nankeen jacket and trousers, and a 
straw hat. Name (as I afterwards learned) Hobbleday. He had been 
ubserving me for several minutes, and with evident satisfaction. 

“Man of taste, I perceive—intelligent traveller—laudable curiosity— 
you don’t pass over the wonders of nature with half an eye. From Lon- 
don, Sir?”’ 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Never saw London ; in fact, never was out of Little Pedlington. 
Had the honour of being born in the place—have had the honour of 
passing all my life in it—hope to have the honour of laying my bones 
in it. Should have no objection, though, to pass two or three days in 
London, just to see the sights ; and yet, a Pedlingtonian needn’t break 
his heart if he never did. You can show nothing there like that, I take 
it’? (pointing to the pump). 

* ] don’t think we can, Sir—exactly.”’ 

* Well, well, Rome wasn’t built in a day; but as I understand you 
are making great improvements there, why, one of these days, per- 
haps ‘Sir, 7 am old enough to remember when we had nothing 
but a draw-well here; then came the old pump—a wooden thing with 
a leaden handle, which i in those days we thought a very fine affair; af 
length—but you behold it. Ah, Sir, this is a wonderful age we live in! 
If my poor father could rise out of his grave and see this, where would 
he fancy himself? certainly not in Little Pedlington. By-the-bye, Sir, 
my dearest friend, as I am proud to call him, Mr. Simcox *Rummins, 
the celebrated antiquary, has got the old pump-handle in his museum, 
and I’m sure he’ll have great pleasure in showing it to you ; but—but— 
you must not attempt to take a drawing of it; that he won’t allow.” 

** Perhaps, Sir,’’ said I, “as I am a stranger here, whose chief object 
in this visit is to see your great men, and Mr. Rummins is a friend of 
yours, you would favour me with an introduction to him.”’ 

“ With the greatest pleasure in life, Sir.’ 

“ And to the Reverend Jonathan Jubb, your great poet ?”’ 

“Why, that is rather more difficult, for he is literally torn to pieces 
by the curiosity of strangers to see him; however, as I am proud to say 
he is the best friend I have in the world, I will.”’ 

*T fear you will think me indiscreet; but Mr. Daubson, the cele- 
brated painter 6 

* Daubson ? proud to say the oldest friend [ have in the world— 
introduce you with pleasure.” 

“ As for Mr. Hoppy 

* Dear, darling Hoppy! — to say my most intimate friend—will 
introduce you. Most elegant creature! perfect gentleman! On Wed- 
nesday he gives a public breakfast at Yawkins’s skittle-ground ; you 
ought not to miss that—the prettiest sight in all Pedlington. Daub- 
son’s greatest work is there, you know—the “ Grenadier,” so finely 
described by Jubb. They’ll fire the gun off too—an immense cannon ; 
they do say it is a six-pounder, but for my part I only believe half what 
I hear. And that extraordinary creature, too, he’l/ exhibit his wonder- 
ful talents—a man, Sir, who actually plays on the Pandean pipes and 
beats a drum at the same time—true, I assure you. Ah, Shrubsole,” 
said he, toe person who approached us, “ anything new to-day ?” 
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“ Yes,” replied Shrubsole, “ Mrs. Sniggerston was brought to bed of 
twins, at two minutes past two this morning.” 

“Queen Anne’s dead,”’ said the other; “ that’s old news to me; 
ee before a quarter past I heard of it. But what about Miss Cripps’s 
ag 999 

** No tidings of it. I just called there, but she is in such a state of 
mind she doesn’t see anybody—wouldn’t even see me. 

“Ahem! I say, my dear S., now between you and me, what is your 
opinion about the two sovercigns which she says were in the bag?” 

** She Says 80, 80 nO doubt there they were ; but as I said just now 
to Mrs. S., who ever saw Cripps with gold in her purse? You know 
her whole income is but fifty-five pounds a-year, and her quarter won’t 
be due till next Wednesday week, Besides, 7 know a certain person 
who wanted two pounds of her on Friday, when she had not got them 
to pay ; and you know that when her money does come in, nobody pays 
more punctually than poor dear Cripps. But the false front, the tooth, 
the rouge, and the orris-root! that is a cruel exposure, to be sure. My 
little woman was right: she always insisted that Miss Cripps wore a 
false front, and now the murder’s out.’ 

“Psha! that’s nothing,” said my friend ; ** but the orris-root—that’s 
very odd. Though, I say, my dear Shrubsole, isn’t it good for the 
breath ?” 

** So I’ve heard ; and, as all Little-Pedlington knows, she was always 
gnawing it. Well, good day, Hobbleday ; 1 must go home. Mrs. Apple- 
garth has just put up her new drawing-room curtains, and [ have pro- 
mised to take Mrs. S. to see them. / think they are the old ones dyed 
in turmeric, and Ill answer for it my little woman will be of the same 
opinion.” 

“ That Mr. Shrubsole, Sir,’’ said Hobbleday, “ that Shrubsole and 
his ‘ little woman’ are the most insufferable gossips in the place, 
and censorious to a degree! The Mrs. Sniggerston he menti 
the twin lady—is the wife of Sniggerston, the library-keeper, who 
once tried to set up a guide-book in opposition to Hoppy’s—wouldn’t 
do—my friend Hoppy’s carried all before it. Well, Sir, she and 
Tupkin, the butcher here in the market—ahem!—How poor Sniggy 
can be so blind ts astonishing, when the affair is talked of from one 
end of Little-Pedlington to the other. But she comes of a bad stock 
—she’s a Shrapnell; her father, Tom Shrapnell, the grocer, formed 
a connexion with Mrs. Rumble, an actress in Strut’s company here— 
turned his wife (a dear good soul) out of doors—and compelled her 
to live upon a separate maintenance of fifteen pounds a year, Then 
her sister Flora, who was housemaid at my uncle’s at the time he had 
the honour of being churchwarden here, ran off with the guard of the 
Winklemouth coach, and has never since been heard of.” 

‘** What,” thought I, “ slander and detraction, robberies, elopements, 
separate maintenances, and worse, in such a place as Little-Pedlington ! 
—then have honesty, honour, and virtue abandoned the world, and one 
might almost as well pass one’s life in wicked, abominable London,” 

* Now, Sir,”’ continued Hebbleday, in a half-whisper, “ these things 
would not so much matter if they were confined to our own class; but 
when one sees upper-servants in families, and tradesfolks—mere trades- 
falke -epeing their betters, it puts an end to all distinctions you know, 
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After a short pause, he resumed. ‘ Will you walk, Sir? Perhaps 
you would like to see our Zoological Garden ? The admission to 
strangers is two-pence, but as I have the honour of being a life-governor, 
I have the privilege of introducing a friend.” 

* There is no mention of sucha thing in the guide-book,”’ said I. 

“Why, no—all done, projected and executed within these three 
months; and, considering the time, we are getting on very well. Let 
me see’’—(and he counted on his fingers)-—“ parrot, cockatoo, guinea-pig, 
duck—not your common duck-and-green-peas sort of duck, but a Vir- 
ginia duck, I think they call it—fwo monkies, a stuffed leopard, nearly 


Sifty stuffe dl hirds, two live canaries, and—we shall have an uncommon 


fine swan when the man has finished digging the pond for it. Getting 
up something of the same sort in London, I understand. Lost no 
time in taking our hint, eh? But will you go? Won’t be at all out of 
my way: going to the Vale of Health to pay visits of condolence to poor 
Hubkins, who has just lost his wife and three children by scarlet-fever 
and to Widow Grieves, whose other daughter is just dead of asthma. 
Go? Allin my way—our Zoo is just between the Vale of Health and 
the new burying-ground. How do, Digges—how do? Nothing fresh 
about Miss Cripps’s bag, eh ?” 

This he addressed to a tall, stout, rosy-faced man in black, who was 
walking along at a stately pace. 

* That man, Sir, ought to be the happiest fellow in Little-Pedlington, 
for he’s making a fortune. It is Digges, the undertaker—just married 
Dr. Drench’s eldest daughter—great connexion for him, Come ; now 
do go!” 

To the Zoological Garden. Cockatoo good—could not say much for 
the guinea-pig ; but, in consideration of my new acquaintance’s civility, 
abstained from. uttering an unfavourable opinion, which would have 
given him pain. Like Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (who, it is at length 
diacov ered, was but a mere twaddler after all), | may be set down for 

‘a fat old fool—a dense fool,” for this: so be it: yet can’t help wishing 
that some of my fellow journalizers would follow my squeamish example. 
My conductor kindly (importunately, I had almost said) directed my 
most particular attention to every individual thing that was to be seen, 
even to the last tail of the last stuffed bird in the collection—reading 
their several descriptions from the well-digested catalogue (written on a 
slate), with which, as life-governor, he had been furnished by the 
keeper (who was digging the pond for the swan), on our entrance. 
N.B. Catalogue the joint work of Simcox Rummins, F.S.A., and 
Dr. Drainum; assisted (on particular points of natural history) by 
Mr. Chickney, the poulterer. Good-naturedly detained me upwards of 
ten minutes looking at the parrot swinging on a wife. ‘* Vastly 
curious” as he justly observed. Unfortunately, the monkies sulky, 
and would not show. To go again on Sunday, at a quarter-past one, 
immediately on coming out of church, to see them do something or 
other which he assures me is the most beautiful sight in the universe, 
worth going miles to see, and is all the rage at Little-Pedlington. 

Being so near the new burying-ground, Hobbleday kindly insisted on 
taking me all over it. Was so obliging as to stop me at every individual 
tomb-stone, and to read aloud every word of every inscription—assuring 
me, now and then, that if I chose to copy any of them that parttcular/y 
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pleased me, he was not in the least hurry. This I declined, being un- 
willing to trespass overmuch on his good-nature. Having looked at 
seventy-two of these interesting memorials, | complained of the heat, 
which (under a broiling sun) was intense, and proposed to depert. 
Hobbleday put his arm through mine, and declared he could not think 
of my going till I had seen all—on/y about forty more to see. Did see 
all, as | thought. Yet one more, which he had reserved for the last— 
the bonne houche—on account of its “ sweetly pretty’’ epitaph, as he 
termed it, and which, he said, was attributed to Jubb. Had to re- 
traverse the whole length of the ground to get at it. Forced me to take 
a copy of it, he repeating it to me :— 
‘* Afflictions sore 

Long time I bore ;’— 
As he uttered these four words, involuntarily exclaimed, “ You do!” 
Il ne m’épargnera pas un oignon, thought I. 

** And now,” said my obliging cicerone, “ being so near the Vale of 
Health, we'll see that.” Endeavoured to excuse myself, on the score of 
the trouble to him, fatigue, and the inconvenience of the heat, to myself; 
but in vain. On to the Vale of Health. On our way thither [ ex- 
pressed my admiration of the virtues of the Pedlingtonians, as proved 
by the “short and simple annals” recorded on the tomb-stones of the 
departed who reposed in the new burying-ground :—they being the 
“ best of husbands,’ the “ most affectionate of wives,’ the “ most 
dutiful of children,” or the “ most faithful of friends.’? ‘ True,”’ 
said Hobbleday; “ and it is something for us to be proud of. ’Tis 
the same thing, too, in the old burying-ground—angels upon earth, 
rest their souls! I wish, though, we could say as much of the live 
ones: I could name a few of them, who, when they go, won’t be quite 
so favourably mentioned. Stop—-pardon one moment, whilst I leave 
my compliments of condolence over the way.’’ Left me for a few minutes. 
Took refuge in my own reflections. Not comfortable at hearing this 
slur upon some of the live Pedlingtonians. Felt certain misgivings as 
to whether this retired country-town were much more moral, or, in other 
respects, much better than “ populous cities proud.” 

Whilst I was waiting the return of Hobbleday, Mr. Shrubsole came 
up to me. 

“ I think, Sir,” said he, “that was my friend Hobbleday who just 
left you ?” 

I told him it was. 

** [ dare say you find him a charming companion. What a tongue 
he has! I wish, though, he did’nt sometimes make so ill a use of it. 
He is the most censorious little wretch in the place ; slanderous, mali- 
cious, malignant! Well; he may say what he pleases about me: 
thank my stars, he can say nothing to my disadvantage. Good mor 
Oh, when Hobbleday returns, pray tell him that my little woman and I 
have just seen the new window-curtains, which, as we suspected, turn 
out to be nothing but the old ones dyed in turmeric, after all. But 
that old woman is the vainest, the most boastful—in short, the greatest 
liar in all Little-Pedlington. Good morning, Sir.” 

In one respect I was not sorry to learn that Mr. Hobbleday was of 


* 





* Having since been informed by an intelligent friend that this epitaph is to be 
— in two or three other places in England besides Little-Pedlington, I suppress 
e remainder, 
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somewhat a censorious turn: it gave me hope that some of the live 
Little-Pedlingtonians might be better than his report of them. He 
returned. I delivered the message, but suppressed the opinion. Took 
me all over the Vale of Health. Must admit that we have nothing at 
all like it in or near London—if, indeed, we except a cow-field near 
Camden-town. Eighteen small houses, scattered about, chiefly occu- 
pied by invalids, who retire thither on account of the superior salubrity 
of the spot. Ata very pretty cottage, called Hygeia Lodge, saw two 
mutes standing at the door. Taken to the extreme corner of the Vale. 
A man busy planting shrubs and young trees about a deep hole. Won- 
dered what that was for. Informed by Hobbleday that Doctors Drench 
and Drainum (their celebrated physici ians, and the proprietors of that 
portion of the ground) had had the good fortune to discover there 
a mineral spring of the nastiest water you ever put to your lips. 
“I've tasted it,’ continued Hobbleday ; “ enough to poison adog! It 
will be the making of the place, as the ‘y say; but what is to become of 
Cheltenham, Harrowgate, Tunbridge-wells, and such places ?—however, 
poor devils! that’s their affair.” Fancied I smelt something lke the 
detestable odour of a tan-yard. Peeped through the window of a small 
shed, the door of which was fastened by a strong padlock. Saw a box 
of sulphur, a couple of bags of iron- -filings, a pile of stale red-herrings, 
some raw hides cut into strips, and a quantity of bark, such as the 
tanners use. Wondered what that was for. As Hobbleday wondered 
also, | was nothing the wiser for my inquiry. 

Went by the way of High Street; returned hy the Crescent. Cres- 
cent worthy of all the praise be stowed upon it by Felix Hoppy. Mr. H. 
regretted that the sun had “ gone in,” so that the “ highly-polished 
brass knockers’ did not shine half as much as he had sometimes seen 
them. Beheld the house where “ dwelt the tuneful Jubb!” An odd 
feeling, which I shall neither attempt to describe nor to account for, 
comes over one upon these occasions. Contemplating the abode of 
genius! At this moment, perhaps, the bard of Pedlingtonia is in a 
raptured trance. 

Walked down South Street. Hobbleday directed my attention to a 
board just underneath the first-floor window of No. 18: it bore the 
words “ Little-Pedlington Universal-Knowledge Society ;” and these 
were surmounted by a Britannia (evidently copied from a penny-piece), 
with a trident in the left hand, and a cockatoo held forth in the right. 
With a slight inclination of the head, accompanied by a complacent 
smile, he said, “* /—J, Sir, have the honour of being a member, con- 
jointly with Rummins, Jubb, Hoppy, Daubson—in short, all the big- 
wigs of Little-Pedlington. We have meetings—converst 'shonys—twice 
a-week : a library, too:—Murray’s ‘Grammar,’ Entick’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
Guthrie’s ‘ Geography,’ and (besides other useful works) we have the 
* Penny Magazine,’ complete from—the—very—first.”” 

“ But what is the meaning of that figure, Sir?” said I, pointing to 
the Lady Britannia. 

“Ha! thought you'd notice that. That, Sir, is the work of our own 
Daubson: needn't go out of Little-Pedlington for such things. The 
figure, I needn't tell you, is Minerva— fitting emblem !’ as Hoppy 
says of the Dolphin’s tail for our pump-handle.” 

“ Minerva !—and with a cockatoo in her hand !” 

“ Dear me! that’s very odd. You are almost the first person—a 
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visiter, 1 mean—who ever noticed that. Of course, we know very well 
it ought, in strictness, to be an owl ; but Daubson, who is the arditratur 
elegantium of Little-Pedlington, thought that a cockatoo would be a 
a thing; and as we luckily happened to have one in our Zoo for 
im to paint from, why——. I say, how naturally he has got the yellow 
tuft on the head, and the red spot on the neck! Clever creature! clever 
creature! Shall we go at once to the skittle-ground, and see his great 
work—the famous grenadier ?”’ 

This I declined, pleading, as my excuse, fatigue and the intense heat. 

* Well, then,” said my obliging companion, “ to-morrow. You must 
allow me to call upon you to-morrow, and [’ll show you more of the 
beauties and curiosities of our place. No denial, now—no trouble to 
me. Never so happy as when [ am in the company of an intelligent 
visiter ’—(here he bowed)—“ who can appreciate—you understand. 
Besides, from my position in society, I enjoy opportunities which-—— 
For instance, Rummins’s public day for his Museum is Friday: now /, 
from my position, as [ said, am allowed the privilege of introducing a 
friend there any day in the week: for, besides being a member of the 
Knowledge Society, and a life-governor of the Zoo, I have the honour, 
Sir, to be—ahem !—Chairman of the Little- Pedlington Savings Bank. 
Good morning ; I wish you a very good morning. Ha! a rush at Yaw- 
kins’s library. Shou’dn’t wonder if they have news of Miss Cripps’s 
bag.”’ 

Dying of heat and thirst. Inquired of a boy, who was carrying a 
band-box, whether they had a confectioner’s in the place ? 

“What!” said he, “a confectioner’s in such a place as Lippleton ! 
Where do you come from, I should like to know? We have two in our 
place—Stintum’s, over the way, and Mrs. Shanks’s, in Market Square. 
I say, Bill”—(this was addressed to another boy who happened to 
pass)—“* here's a gentleman wants to know if we hav’n’t never a con- 
fectioner’s in Lippleton. That’s a good one, isn’t it ?” 

To Stintum’s.—A confectioner’s! Gingerbread, raspberry-tarts, hard 
biscuits, and three-cornered puffs on the counter ; bottles of lollipops, 
sugar-candy, bull’s-eyes, and coloured sugar-plums on the window- 
shelves ;—a clear case of a Gunter adapted to the capacity of the rising 
generation. Mr. Stintum told me, in answer to my request for an iced 
cream, that he had nothing to do with such nonsense, nor had his father 
before him; that he didn’t want to get himself into the Gazette, by 
going out of his line, though a certain person in Market Square might. 
He didn’t care to make a fine show in his window: all he desired was 
to maintain his character as an honest tradesman. “ I don’t want to 
speak ill of a neighbour,” continued he: “ every one must lovk after 
their own soul ; I’ve done nothing in this world to forfeit mine. I can 
sleep at night, hecause I’ve nothing rw upon my conscience ; and 
if it were the last word I had to speak ’’—(What horrid crime can 
that unhappy Mrs. Shanks have committed, thought I, that should 
excite the fears even of a rival pastrycook for her salvation ?)—* if it 
were the last word I had to tod! = { could safely say that I never put 
salt butter in my tarts.” 

Went to the shop of Mrs. Shanks in Market Square ; in all respects, 
except one, worthy of Little-Pedlington. Window decorated with an 
exquisite model, in barley-sugar, of the new pump in Market Square, 
and paste figures innumerable of Apollos and Venuses, shepherds and 
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shepherdesses, &c. &c. Announcements in various parts of ‘‘ Suppers 
provided on the shortest notice,”’ “ Confectionary of all sorts,” ‘* Water 
ices and iced creams.’? Mrs. Shanks, a skinny little woman, perched 
on a high chair behind the counter; yellow face ; green patch over the 
right eye; curly, flaxen wig, encircled by a wreath of faded artificial 
roses ; pale- blue silk dress ; huge gilt neck-chain and bracelets; a jug 
before her, with flowers in it. Reminded me of the once-celebrated 
divinity of the Café des Mille Colonnes in the Palais Royal. La- 
mentable to reflect that the soul contained in such a body should be in 
jeopardy, and all on account of a little salt butter smuggled into a tart. 

‘* What ice can I have, Mrs. Shanks ?”’ 

‘** Whatever you please, Sir.’ 

“ Lemon-water, then.” 

Mrs. Shanks opened a long, narrow book, in a parchment cover, 
dipped a pen into the ink, and inquired, “ When for, Sir? and how 
much do you wish to have ?” 

“ Now, if you please; and one glass to begin with.” 

“Oh! we don’t keep ices ready-made, Sir; but we can make you 
any quantity you please, not less than a quart, at only one day’s notice.’ 

Assuredly Little-Pedlington possesses many advantages ; yet, oh! 
dear London ! : 

“Is there any other shop in the town where I may get some? I’m 
dying for it.” 

“No, Sir; ours is the only house in the line in all the place where 
respectable people can go. We don’t make our pastry with mutton 
dripping ; we don’t use red-lead and copper to colour our sugar-plums ; 
we never gave poor little Susan Gobbleton—the sweetest child in the 
world '!—the colic it died of. But I’m certain that monster Stintum, 
Sir, can't sleep im his bed ; and that’s the comfort of it.” 

Little more than twelve hours, sleeping and waking, in this place— 
** too good for us poor sinners to live in’’—and have already heard of 
as much vice, immorality, and roguery, great and small, going on in it, 
as if it were a wicked large town ; yet not the convenience of procuring 
an iced cream on a hot day (except, indeed, by ordering it a day before- 
hand) as a set-off against it all ! 

Four o'clock. Went to Yawkins’s library. Subscribed for a month. 
Set my name down also in the M.C.’s book. Wished to know the pre- 
sent station of the —th dragoons, as I was desirous of writing by that 
night’s post to a friend who was in it, and requested Mr. Yawkins to let 
me see the Army List. Fortunate in subscribing with him, for his was the 
only library in the place that had one. Produced the list for last No- 
vember twelvemonth. Yawkins deserves his character for “ urbanity ” 
(wide “ Guide”’), for he told me that if I particularly wished to see 
it, he would order a new one down, along with the magazines, next Tuesday 
week, Purchased Jubb’s “ Pedlingtonia,”’ price two shillings, and 
Rummins’s “ Antiquities of Little-Pedlington,”’ price one-and-sixpence. 
Yawkins assured me they were the two greatest works that had 
ever issued from the Little-Pedlington press—Hoppy’s “ Guide ” 
scarcely excepted. Yawkins expressed some astonishment that neither 
of those works had been noticed either in the “ Quarterly”’ or the “ Edin- 
burgh.”” Thought such marked neglect of the two master-minds of the 
age a manifestation of a paltry spirit. Quite superior to all such petti- 
ness at Little-Pedlington. The Pedlington “.Weekly Observer ”” had 
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spoken of Rogers, and Moore, and Campbell, of Hallam, Lingard, and 


Sharon Turner, and such like ;—aye, and with great kindness, too, not- 
withstanding. ‘ I verily believe,” he continued, “1 verily believe 
there are but two men in our town who would not have acted with equal 
generosity, and those are Snargate and Sniggerston, who keep an 
inferior sort of circulating libraries here: but they are, notoriously, a 
couple of paltry fellows, and I have no hesitation in saying so !” 

* What! two more of them !’’ thought I. 

** And pray, Mr. Yawkins, is Mr. Rummins engaged upon any new 
work ?” 

“A work which will produce a powerful sensation, Sir; especially 
here in Little-Pedlington. Rummins is writing the ‘ Life and Times’ 
of his great contemporary Jubb.”’ 

* And Mr. Jubb?” 

* Jubb, Sir, is writing the * Life and Times’ of his illustrious 
townsman, Rummins. Rummins, you know, Sir, is an F.S.A., so that 
the world will naturally look for a biography of Aim.” 

* Would not the ‘ Table-Talk’ of such a man be interesting ?”’ 

“ Why—aw—to speak candidly, | do not think that—to the gene- 
rality of readers, at least—I don’t think it would ; for, to say the truth, 
he—aw—never says anything at all. No, Sir; he i is one of: your think- 
ing men, as you may gather from his writings. But Jubb, now— 
Jubb’s * Table-talk,’ indeed! But [ have reason to believe Hoppy is 
engaged upon that work, and the very man for the purpose. I have 
lived tn Little-Pedlington all my life, Sir, yet, I give you my honour, 
such a talker as Jubb J never met with. Wonderful, truly wonderful ! 
1 have heard him talk for three hours without stopping ; and so pro- 
found, so amazingly profound is his conversation, that one-half of what 
he says his hearers cannot understand, whilst he himself does not un- 
derstand the other. Truly wonderful, indeed !” 

At this moment a tall, thin, elderly lady, in deep mourning, entered 
the shop. One end of a long black ribbon she held in her hand, and 
to the other was fastened a fat, waddling, French poodle. The lady 
was attended by a jaded-looking footman, in an orange-coloured coat, 
profusely ornamented with green worsted lace; he carried a large, wadded, 
black silk cloak, a shawl, a book, a bag of biscuits, a camp-chair, and a 
foot-stool. 

“* Good morning, Mem,” said Yawkins, as the lady took a seat; “I 
hope you are a little better to-day ?” 

“TI shall never again be the person I was,—at least in this world, 
Yawkins. I shall never recover from the effects of it.’ 

“It was a heavy blow,—a sad loss indeed, Mem. And that the 
monster who perpetrated the crime should have escaped undiscovered ! 
But justice will overtake him, sooner or later, take my word for it, 
Mem.” 

“ That will be a benefit to society, Yawkins, but no consolation to 
me. That won’t restore him to life.” 

“ Poor lady!’ thought I ; “ some relation, or dear friend, barba- 
rously murdered !” 

The lady continued. “ Is the first volume of the ‘ Sad Story’ 
home yet? I have been upwards of a month ‘ down’ for it.” 

“ No, Mem ; but as soon as it does come home you shall have it.” 
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*“ Remember that, now; for you know I read the two last volumes 
first, to oblige Miss Cripps, who was waiting for them.” 

“Why, Mem, you know if subscribers didn’t accommodate each other 
in that way we shouldn’t get on at all. Talking of Miss Cripps, sorry 
to say that the report so gene ral, about an hour ago, of her having re- 
covered her bag, is not true.” 

* Poor Cripps! [’m_ very sorry for it,—not that I believe a word 
about the two sovereigns. Pray, Vowkins, how does the raffle for the 
tea-tray and patent snuffers get on ?”’ 

“Ww hy, Mem, you know the list hasn’t been up above a fortnight, 
and forty ‘chances at a shilling a-piece take a long while to fill up. 
However, we are getting on: eighteen down already, and [ have every 
reason to expect that Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin—visi- 
ters from London—will each take two chances. They are considering 
about it.’ 

* Well, Yawkins, it is but fair to tell you that, on Saturday, I tea’d 
with Mrs. Hobbleday im the Crescent ; there was a large party; the 
whole evening we talked about little else but your raffle ; and the gene- 
ral opinion was that you would have done much hetter with eighty at 
sixpence.”’ 

“ How, Mem!” exclaimed Yawkins, with an air of offended dignity ; 
“much obliged to Mrs. Hobbleday and her party: a sixpenny raffle 
might do very well at such a place as Sniggerstone’s, or Snargate’s, 
but I should like to know what the company at Vawkins’s would say 
to such a thing. No, Mem;’—(here he turned his eyes up to the 
ceiling and plac ed his hand upon his heart) —‘t No, Mem; rather than 
so compromise the respectability of my establishment, I would almost 
sooner return the eighteen shillings to the subscribers, and sell the tea- 
tray and snuffers at prime cost.’ 

The lady, after feeding the fat poodle with a couple of biscuits from 
the bag, withdrew—having first sent her unhappy servant forward with 
her commands that he would place her chair and foot-stool ready for 
her at the sunny corner of the Crescent. 

* That’s the Miss Tidmarsh you must have heard so much about in 
London, Sir,’’ said Yawkins. 

“T never heard the name till now,” replied I. “ But what is the 
nature of the calamity which has befallen her ?”’ 

“ Why, that is it, Sir. Dear me! it’s very extraordinary you should 
not have heard of it in London! W hy, Sir, it set all Little-Pedlington 
ina ferment fora month. Except about that atrocious affair of stealing 
the pump-ladle—which of course you must have heard of—lI never 
knew the town in a state of such tremendous excitement. She had a 
most beautiful French poodle, Sir—twice as fat as the one she has got 
with her now—such a quantity of hair, too, and as soft as silk! She 
was in this very shop with it, Sir, only the day before it happened. 
Well, Sir, one morning she minced the dog : about two hours afterwards 
the poor thing returned, but in what a state! Conceive her horror— 
conceive the agonizing shock to her feelings! Some monster, some 
fiend in human form, had cut all its hair off—got hold of Miss Tid- 
marsh’s poodle and shaved it—shaved it, Sir, as smooth as the palm of 
your hand!” 

“ Horrible, indeed!”? I exclaimed; “ and that an event of such 
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‘stirring interest’ in Little-Pedlington should remain unknown to us /”’ 
Adding, “ But strange as it may seem to you, Mr. Yawkins, it is my fixed 
belief that were a troop of monsters, a legion of fiends in human shape, 
to shave all the dogs of every description that infest one-half of London, 
the other half would probably never know anything of the occurrence.” 

“ Then blessed be Little-Pedlington!”? replied Yawkins, “ where 
everybody is acquainted with everybody else’s affairs, at least as well as 
with his own.”’ 

Yet half an hour to spare before dinner. Time enough, perhaps, to 
sce Daubson’s grand picture—the Grenadier. Inquired whereabouts 
was Yawkins’s skittle-ground. Informed that it was an immense way 
off—quite at the farther end of the town. Hopeless for to-day, thought 
[; but asked what the distance might be. ‘Told, nearly four minutes’ 
walk. Went; stood before the “ all-but-breathing Grenadier,”’ as it is 
designated by Jubb. Hard to describe its first effect upon me. As I 
approached it, involuntarily took off my hat. Thermometer 84° in the 
shade. Daubson certainly an original genius; unlike Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Phillips, or Pickersgill. Neither did his work put me much in 
mind of Titian or Vandyke—not in the least of Rembrandt. No servile 
imitator—in fact, no imitator at all. Perhaps a military critie might 
object that the fixed bayonet is rather longer than the musket itself; be 
this as it may, owing to that contrivance it appears a most formidable 
weapon. In order that the whole of the arms and accoutrements may 
be seen by the spectator, the painter, with considerable address, has 
represented the cartridge-box and the scabbard of the bayonet in front. 
Scabbard about one-third the length of the bayonet—judicious—needless 
to exaggerate in this—nothing formidable in the appearance of a long 
scabbard, whatever may be thought of a long bayonet. Legs consider- 
ably thicker than the thighs—grand idea of stability—characteristic of 
a “ grenadier standing sentry.” Resolved to sit to Daubson, 

Five o’clock. Returned to “as nice a little dinner as I could wish to 
sit down to.” Such was I promised by mine host. ‘Thermometer in- 
veterately holding to 84°. Huge hot round of beef, which filled the 
room with steam—hot suet dumplings, and hard—hot carrots, each as big 
as the grenadier’s leg—scalding hot potatoes in their skins. Nice little 
dinner indeed—for the season ! 

Five minutes past five. Finished dinner and ordered some wine. 
Wine fiery as brandy, and warm: complained of it. Scorewell assured 
me it was the very same wine he was in the habit of serving to the family 
with the fly, and that they never complained of it. Indeed, neither the 
St. Knitalls, nor the Fitz-bobbins, nor Mr. Twistwireville, nor even Mr. 
De Stewpan (who was remarkably particular about his wine)—in short, 
this was the first time his (Scorewell’s) wine had ever been complained 
of by mortal man. Such authorities it would have been downright 
insolence to oppose. Said no more, but simply ordered a little weak 
brandy and water. Scorewell undertook to “ try again.” Whilst he 
was away, fancied I heard a pump-handle at work. Returned ; wine 
by no means so strong, and much cooler. The first decanter chipt at 
the lip; so was this—odd coincidence. Inquired how the decanter 
came to be so wet outside? Scorewell replied, that he had just given it 
a minute in ice. That’s a reason, thought I. 

Whilst I was sipping my wine, and reading Jubb’s “ Pedlingtonia”’ 
—(found Rummins’s “ Antiquities” too learned, too profound, for after- 
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dinner reading), Mr. Hobbleday came in. Merely looked in to see the 
time by the coffee-room clock. Recollecting his civilities to me in the 
morning, invited him to wine. Ordered a fresh bottle. ‘ Know the 
sort of wine Mr. Hobbleday likes,”’ said Scorewell, as he quitted the room. 

** Good creature that Scorewell,”’ said Hobbleday, “ and one of the 
best inns in Little-Pedlington. - 

* Then I am fortunate,” said I, “ in having accidentally been brought 
to it. The other inn-keepers are “i moderately honest—at least, so I 
am told by Scorewell; and for a stranger as I am to have fallen upon 
the only one who 2s 

“ What I say, understand me, I say in confidence. Good creature— 
capital 1 inn; but call your bill every morning—that i is, if you should find 
it possible to stay at it for more than a day or two. Call it, I say, every 
morning-—you understand. In the hurry ‘of business people sometimes 
forget w hat you have not had, and down it goes into the bill. After a 
week or so, you can’t tax your memory as to whether you had such or 
such a thing, or not; and, rather than dispute about it, why you 
ahem! Now, Scorewell, what have you done for us,eh? ‘Is that some 
of Squire Dribble’s wine?” Scorewell assured us that it was, 

* Squire Dribble? Isn’t that the gentleman who has a place in this 
part of the country—a collection of pictures—statues ?”? inquired I. 

“ The same,” replied Hobbleday ; “ about a mile beyond Squashmire 
Gate. My most intimate friend. [ll give you a letter of introduction 
to him, which you'll find very useful. Fine place, fine place: Squire 
himself as great a curiosity as anything he has to show.” 

* . * . . * 

Eight o'clock. “ No more wine,”’ said Hobbleday, “ I must go. We 
have a meeting of our Universal-Knowledge Society. Never miss it. 
Although [ have been a member upwards of two years, I am still in want 
of an immense deal of knowledge—you’d be astonished to hear how 
many things I am ignorant of! Some of our learned members say that 
I bore them to death with questions. Can’t help that, you know. No 
use to subscribe one’s money toa Knowledge-Society; unless one is 
allowed to profit by it.” 

Expressed a desire to attend the meeting. 

“Take you with the greatest pleasure—not to-night—’tis not my turn 
—any other night you choose.” 

Reminded him of his promise to introduce me to Rummins, Jubb, and 
the rest of the great Little-Pedlingtonians. 

“ To-morrow I'll introduce you to them all. Let me see—come and 
take a bachelor’s chop with me at five: I’ll invite them to meet you— 
Hoppy and Daubson, too—just we six‘ flow of reason, feast of soul,’ 
eh? If they are a// unengaged and can a// come—five to-morrow, eh? 
Let you know.by twelve. Good evening. Capital wine, that.” (To 
Scorewell, who just then entered the room)— I say, Scorewell, if you 
should hear -_ thing positive about Miss Cripps’s bag, send word to me 
at the U. N.S. Good evening.’ 

“ What ion he mean by the U.N.S., Mr. Scorewell,” inquired I. 

“ Universal Knowledge Society, Sir. ’ Pleasant gentleman, Mr. Hob- 
bleday, Sir.” 

“ And exceedingly civil to me,” said I. 

“ Invited you to dine with him to-morrow, Sir. Ahem! Nice gen- 
tleman, Sir, but the greatest humbug in Little-Pedlington. He never 
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gave a dinner to anybody in his life—a tea and turn-out now and then 
—and never once offered an invitation without an 7f tacked to it. He 
knows that to-morrow is Mr. Hoppy’s teaching day, so he can’t come : 
he knows that Mr. Jubb is engaged to dine with Mr. Rummins (for he 
heard Mr. R. order a bottle of Cape Madeira to-day for the purpose), 
s0 they can’t come.” 

This was “the most unkindest cut of all.’ That there should be 
to be found in Little-Pedlington roguish innkeepers, disreputable libra- 
rians, poisoning pastry-cooks, and pick-purses ; the envious, the mali- 
cious, and the scandal-monger ; wicked husbands and naughty wives ; 
nay, even purloiners of pump-ladles, and shavers of pet poodles—little 
as [ expected to hear of all or any of these, I might, in the course of 
time, have reconciled myself to the circumstance. Knowing them, I 
might avoid them, But that there should exist in this pre-eminently 
virtuous town one of that contemptible race so emphatically named by 
mine host—a race (as I had hitherto imagined) peculiar to London—! 
* As soon should I have expected,’’ I exclaimed, “ to hear, that you 
have amongst you one of those uttermost miscreants who are at once 
the scorn of the honourable profession which they disgrace, and the 
despised of the society they infest—a pettifogging attorney !” 

*€ Unhappily for us, Sir,’’ said Scorewell, “ we have one. To-morrow 
I'll tell you some of the rogue’s tricks. His name is————Beg par- 
don, Sir; I hear the family-with-the-fly bell.” 

Regretted that [ didn’t hear his name. Resolved to inform myself of 
it to-morrow; and (together with the account of his tricks, with which 
Scorewell is to favour me) to hitch it into my journal, that it may stand 
as a “ Beware’’ to all future visiters to Little-Pedlington. * * * * * * 

Ten o’clock.—Finished reading “ Pedlingtonia.’’ Very Pope-ish, and 
the work of a Protestant minister! Fatigued by the excitement of the 
day, and a busy morrow in store for me. Rang for chambermaid. 
Mem. Inquire of Hoppy (when I shall have the honour and happiness 
of seeing him) who and what those Fitzes and Villes really are. From 
a momentary glimpse I had of Hobbs Hobbs, Esq., fancied there was 
something of the valet cut even about him. Chambermaid to “ mar- 
shal me the way.’? Met Scorewell in the passage. Nothing certain 
yet about Miss Cripps’s bag. Had just returned from the office of 
the Pedlington W eekly Observer. Editor keeps the press open till the 
last possible moment, in order to give their readers to-morrow the latest 
intelligence concerning it. Happy Pedlingtonians! An affair of ten 
times this “ stirring interest’? would scarcely produce a perceptible 
effect upon us poor over-excited Londoners. Desired they would let 
me have the paper in the morning, to extract anything remarkably 
interesting. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Half-past twelve. al loud knocking at my door. 

** Are you asleep, Sir?” 

‘“*] was, and soundly too, till you disturbed me. Who is it, and what 
do you want ?” 

“* Please to get up, and open the door a-jar, Sir. It’s chambermaid.”’ 

* Ugh! There—now—what’s the matter ?” 

“ Master thought you’d like to know, Sir: Miss Cripps has got her 
bag safe, with everything in it—except the money.”’ 

a 
(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM COBBETT., 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


On, bear him where the rain can fall, 
And where the winds can blow, 

And let the sun weep oer his pall, 
As to the grave ye go! 

And in some little lone churchyard, 
Beside the growing corn, 

Lay gentle nature's stern prose bard— 
Her mightiest peasant-born! 

Yes, let the wild flower wed his grave, 
That bees may murmur near, 


When o'er his last home bend the brave, 
And say, “ A MAN lies here.” 


For Britons honour Cobbett’s name, 
Though rashly oft he spoke ; 

And none can scorn, and few will blame, 
The low-laid heart of oak. 


See, o'er his prostrate branches, see, 
Ev’n factious hate consents 

To reverence in the fallen tree 
His British lineaments ! 


Though gnarl'd the storm-toss’d boughs that braved 
The thunder’s gather’d scowl, 

Not always through his darkness raved 
The storm-winds of the soul. 


Oh, no! in hours of golden calm 
Morn met his forehead bold; 

And breezy evening sung her psalm 
Beneath his dew-dropp’d gold. 

The wren its crest of fibred fire 
With his rich bronze compared, 

While many a youngling’s songful sire 
His acorn’d twiglets shared, 

The lark, above, sweet tribute paid, 
Where clouds with light were riven ; 

And true-love sought his blue-bell’d shade, 
“ To bless the hour of Heav’n.” 


Ev'n when his stormy voice was loud, 
And guilt quaked at the sound, 

Beneath the frown that shook the proud, 
The poor a shelter found. 


Dead Oak, thou liv'st! Thy smitten hands, 
The thunder of thy brow, 

Speak, with strange tongues, in many lands, 
And tyrants hear thee now! 


June 23rd, 1835. 
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THE GIPSY OF SARDIS"*. 


I HAD many unhappy thoughts about Maimuna. The glance I had 
snatched on board the ‘Trebizond slaver left in my memory a pair of 
dark eyes full of uneasiness and doubt, and I knew her elastic motions 
so well, that there was something in hos single step as she came over 
the gang-way which assured me that she was dispirited and uncertain of 
her errand. Who was the old Turk who dragged her up the vessel’s 
side with so little ceremony? What could the child of a gipsy be doing 
on the deck of a slaver from Trebizond ? 

With no very definite ideas as to the disposal of this lovely child 
should I succeed in my wishes, I had insensibly made up my mind that 
she could never be happy without me, and that my one object i in Con- 
stantinople was to get her into my possession. I had a delicacy in com- 
municating the full extent of my design to Job, for, aside from the grave 
view he would take of the morality of the step, and her probable fate as 
a woman, he would have painful and just doubts of my ability to bear 
this additional demand upon my means. Though entirely dependent 
himself, Job had that natural contempt for the precious metals, that he 
could not too freely assist any one to their possession who happened to 
set a value on the amount in his pocket; and this, | may say, was the 
one point which, between my affectionate monster and myself, was not 
discussed as harmoniously as the loves of Corydon and Alexis. The 
account of his expenditure, which I regularly exacted of him before he 
tied on his bandana at night, was always more or less unsatisfactory ; 
and though he would not have hesitated to bestow a whole scudo 
unthinkingly on the first dirty dervish he should meet, he was still suffi- 
ciently impressed with the necessity of economy, to remember it in an 
argument of any length or importance ; and for this and some other 
reasons I reserved my confidence upon the intended addition to my 
surte. 

Not far from the Burnt Column, in the very heart of Stamboul, lived 
an old merchant in attar and jessamine, called Mustapha. Every one 
who has been at Constantinople will remember him and his Nubian 
slave in a small shop on the right, as you ascend to the Hippodrome. 
He calls himself essence-seller to the sultan, but his principal source of 
profit is the stranger who is brought to his divans by the interpreters in 
his pay; and to his credit be it said, that for the courtesy of his deal- 
ings, and for the excellence of his extracts, the stranger could not well 
fall into better hands. 

It had been my fortune, on my first visit to Mustapha, to conciliate 
his good will. T had laid in my small stock of spice-woods and essences 
on that occasion, and the call which I made religiously every time I 
crossed the Golden Horn was purely a matter of friendship. In addition 
to one or two trifling presents, which (with a knowledge of human 
nature) I had returned in the shape of two mortal sins—a keg of 
brandy and a flask of gin, bought out of the English collier lying in the 
bay; in addition to his kind presents, I say, my large-trousered friend 
had made me many pressing offers of service. There was little _ 
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bability, it was true, that I should ever find occasion to profit by them ; 
but I nevertheless believed that his hand was laid upon his heart in 
earnest sincerity, and in the course of my reflections upon the fate of 
Maimuna, it had occurred to me more than once that he might be of use 
in clearing up the mystery of her motions. 

“Job!” said 1, as we were dawdling along the street of confectioners 
with our Jew behind us one lovely morning, “ I am going to call at 
Mustapha’s.”’ 

We had started to go to the haunt of the opium-eaters, and he was 
rather surprised at my proposition, but, with his usual amiableness 
(very inconvenient and vexatious in this particular instance), he stepped 
over the gutter without saying a word, and made for the first turning to 
the right. It was the first time since we had left New England that | 
wished myself rid of his company. 

“ But, Job!’ said I, calling him back to the shady side of the street, 
and giving him a great lump of candy from the nearest stall (its Oriental 
name by the way, is “ peace- to-your- throat’’), “I thought you were 
bent on eating opium to-day ? 

My poor friend looked at me for a minute, as if to comprehend the 
drift of my remark, and as he arrived by regular deduction at the 
result, I read very clearly in his hideous phy siognomy the painful 
embarrassment it occasioned him. It was only the day before, that, in 
descending the Bosphorus, we had seen a party of the summary admi- 
nistrators of justice quietly suspending a Turkish woman and her Greek 
paramour from the shutters of a chamber window—intercourse with a 
Christian in that country of liberal legislation being punishable without 
trial or benefit of dervish. From certain observations on my disposition 
in the course of our adventures, Job had made up his mind, I well knew, 
that my danger was more from Dalilah than the Philistines ; ; and w hile 
these victims of love were kicking their silken trousers in the air, [ saw, 
by the look of tender anxiety he cast upon me from the bottom of the 
caique, that the moral in his mind would result in an increased vigilance 
over my motions. While he stood with his teeth stuck full of ‘* peace- 
to-your- -throat,”’ therefore, forgetting even the instinct of mastication 
in his surprise and sorrow, I well understood what picture was in 
his mind, and what construction he put upon my sudden desire for 
solitude. 

“ My dear Philip!’ he began, speaking with difficulty from the 
stickiness of the candy in his teeth, “ your respected mother——” 

At this instant a kervas, preceding a Turk of rank, jostled suddenly 
against him, and as the mounted Mussulman, with his train of runners 
and pipe-bearers came sweeping by, I took the opportunity of Job’s sur- 
prise to slip past with the rest, and, turning down an alley, quietly 

mounted one of the saddle-horses standing for hire at the first mosque, 
and pursued my way alone to the shop of the attar-merchant. To dis- 
mount and hurry Mustapha into his inner and private apartment, with 
an order to the Nubian to deny me to everybody who should inquire, 
was the work of a minute, but it was scarcely done before I heard Job: 
breathless at the door. 

“ Ha visto il signore?” he exclaimed, getting to the back of the shop 
with a single stride. 


“ Effendi, no!” said the imperturbable Turk, and he laid his hand 
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on his heart, as he advanced, and offered him with grave courtesy the 
pipe from his lips. 

The Jew had come puffing into the shop with his slippers in his hand, 
and dropping upon his hams near the door, he took off his small grey 
turban, and was wiping the perspiration from his high and narrow fore- 
head, when Job darted again into the street with a sign to him to follow. 
The look of despair and exhaustion with which he shook out his baggy 
trousers and made after the striding Yankee, was too much even for the 
gravity of Mustapha. He laid aside his pipe, and, as the Nubian struck 
in with the peculiar cackle of his race, I joined myself in their merriment 
with a heartiness to which many a better joke might have failed to 
move me. 

While Mustapha was concluding his laugh between the puffs of his 
amber pipe, I had thrown myself along the divan, and was studying 
with some curiosity the inner apartment in which I had been concealed. 
A curtain of thick but tarnished gold cloth (as sacred from intrusion in 
the East as the bolted and barred doors of Europe) separated from the 
outer shop a small octagonal room that in size and furniture resembled 
the Turkish boudoirs which, in the luxurious palaces of Europe, some- 
times adjoin a lady’s chamber. The slippered foot was almost buried 
in the rich carpets laid, but not fitted to the floor. The divans were 
covered with the flowered and lustrous silk of Brusa, and piled with 
vari-coloured cushions. A perpetual spice-lamp sent up its thin wreaths 
of smoke to the black and carved ceiling, diffusing through the room a 
perfume which, while it stole to the innermost fibres of the brain with a 
sense of pleasure, weighed on the eyelids and relaxed the limbs; and as 
the eye became more accustomed to the dim light which struggled in 
from a window in the arched ceiling, and dissolved in the luxurious and 
spicy atmosphere, heaps of the rich shawls of the East became dis- 
tinguishable with their sumptuous dyes, and, in a corner, stood a cluster 
of crystal narghilés, faintly reflecting the light in their dim globes of 
rose-water, while costly pipes, silver-mounted pistols, and a rich Damas- 
cus sabre in a sheath of red velvet, added gorgeousness to the apart- 
ment. 

Mustapha was a bit of a philosopher in his way, and he had made his 
own observations on the Europeans who came to his shop. The secluded 
and oriental luxuriousness of the room I have described was one of his 
lures to that passion for the picturesque which he saw in every traveller; 
and another was his gigantic Nubian, who, with bracelets and anklets 
of gold, a white turban, and naked legs and arms, stood always at the 
door of his shop, inviting the passers-by—not to buy essences and pas- 
tilles—but to come in and take sherbet with his master. You will 
have been an hour upon his comfortable divans, have smoked a pipe or 
two, and eaten a snowy sherbet or a dish of rice-paste and sugar, before 
Mustapha nods to his slave, and produces his gold-rimmed jars of 
essences, from which, with his fat forefinger, he anoints the palm of 
your hand, or, with a compliment to the beauty of your hair, throws a 
drop into the curl on your temples. Meanwhile, as you smoke, the 
slave lays in the bowl of your pipe a small pastille wrapped in gold leaf, 
from which poeeey arrives to your nostrils a perfume that might 
delight a Sultan; and then, from the two black hands which are held 
to you full of cubical-edged phials with gilded stoppers, you are requested 
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with the same bland courtesy to select such as in size or shape suit 
your taste and convenience—the smallest of them, when filled with attar, 
worth near a gold piastre. 

This is not very ruinous, and your next temptation comes in the shape 
of a curiously-wrought censer, upon the filagree grating of which is laid 
strips of odorent wood which, with the heat of the coals beneath, give 
out a perfume like gums from Araby. This, Mustapha swears to you by 
his beard, has a spell in its spicy breath provocative as a philtre, and is 
to be burnt in your lady’s chamber. It is worth its weight in gold, and 
for a handful of black chips you are persuaded to pay a price which 
would freight a caique with cinnamon. Then come bracelets, and 
amulets, and purses, all fragrant and precious, and, while you hesitate, 
the Nubian brings you coffee that would open the heart of Shylock, and 
you drink and purchase. And when you have spent all your money, 
you go away delighted with Mustapha, and quite persuaded that you are 
vastly obliged to him. And, all things considered, so you are ! 

When Mustapha had finished his prayers, (did I say that it was 
noon?) he called in the Nubian to roll up the sacred carpet, and then 
closing the curtain between us and the shop, listened patiently to my 
story of the Gipsy, which I told him faithfully from the beginning. 
When I arrived at the incident on board the slaver, a sudden light seemed 
to strike upon his mind. 

“ Pekhe, filio mio! pekhe!”? he exclaimed, running his forefinger 
down the middle of his beard, and pouring out a volume of smoke from 
his mouth and nostrils which obscured him for a moment from my sight. 

(I dislike the introduction of foreign words into a story, but the 
Turkish dissyllable in the foregoing sentence is as constantly on an 
Eastern lip as the amber of the pipe.) 

He clapped his hands as I finished my narration, and the Nubian 
appeared. Some conversation passed between them in Turkish, and 
the slave tightened his girdle, made a salaam, and, taking his slippers 
at the outer door, left the shop. 

* We shall find her at the slave-market,” said Mustapha. 

I started. The thought had once or twice passed through my mind, 
but I had as often rejected it as impossible. A free-born Zingara, and 
on a confidential errand from her own mother !—I did not see how her 
freedom, if there were danger, should have been so carelessly put in 
peril. 

* And if she is there?”’ said I; remembering, first, that it was against 
the Mahommedan law for a Christian to purchase a slave, and next, 
that the price, if it did not ruin me at once, would certainly leave me 
in a situation rather to lessen than increase my expenses. 

* T will buy her for you,” said Mustapha. 

The Nubian returned at this moment, and laid at my feet a bundle 
of wearing apparel. He then took from a shelf a shaving apparatus, 
with which he proceeded to lather my forehead and temples, and after 
a short argument with Mustapha, in which I pleaded in vain for 
two very seducing clusters of curls, those caressed minions dropped 
into the black hand of the slave, and nothing was left for the petits soins 
of my thumb and forefinger in their leisure hours save a well-coaxed 
and rather respectable moustache. A skull-cap and turban completed 
the transformation of my head, and then, with some awkwardness, I 
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got into a silk shirt, big trousers, jacket, and slippers, and stood up to 
look at myself in the mirror. I was as like one of the common Turks 
of the street as possible, save that the European cravat and stockings 
had preserved an unoriental whiteness in my neck and ankles. This 
was soon remedied with a little brown juice, and after a few cautions 
from Mustapha as to my behaviour, I settled my turban and followed 
him into the street. 

[t is a singular sensation to be walking about in a strange costume, 
and find that nobody looks surprised. T could not avoid a slight feeling 
of mortification at the rude manner with which every dirty Mussulman 
took the wall of me. After long travel in foreign lands, the habit of 
everywhere exciting notice as a stranger, and the species of consequence 
attached to the person and movements of a traveller, become rather 
pleasures than otherwise, and it is not without pain that one finds one- 
self once more like common people. I have not yet returned to my 
own land, (Slingsby is an American, gentle reader,) and cannot judge, 
therefore, how far this feeling is modified by the pleasures of a recovered 
home ; but I was vexed not to be stared at when playing the Turk at 
Constantinople, and, amusing as it was to be taken for an Englishman 
on first arriving in England, (different as it is from every land I have 
seen, and still more different from my own,) | must confess to have 
experienced again a feeling of lessened consequence, when, on my first 
entrance into an hotel in London, I was taken for an Oxonian “ come 
up for a lark’”’ in term time. Perhaps I have stumbled in this remark 
upon one of those unconfessed reasons why a returned traveller is pro- 
verbially discontented with his home. 

Whether Mustapha wished to exhibit his new pipe-bearer to his ac- 
quaintances, or whether there was fun enough in his obese composition 
to enjoy my difficulties in adapting myself to my new circumstances, I 
cannot precisely say; but I soon found that we were not going straight 
to the slave-market. I had several times forgotten my disguise so far 
as to keep the narrow walk till I stood face to face with the bearded 
Mussulmen, who were only so much astonished at my audacity that 
they forgot to kick me over the gutter; and passing, in the bazaar of 
saddle-cloths, an English officer of my acquaintance, who belonged to 
the corvette lying in the Bosphorus, I could not resist the temptation of 
whispering in his ear the name of his sweetheart, (which he had con- 
fided to me over a bottle at Smyrna,) though I rather expected to be 
seized by the turban the next moment, with the pleasant consequences 
of a mob and an exposure. My friend was so thoroughly amazed, 
however, that I was deep in the crowd before he had drawn breath, and 
[ look daily now for his arrival in England, (I have not seen him since,) 
with a curiosity to know how he supposes a “ blackguard Turk”? knew 
anything of the lock of hair he carried in his waistcoat pocket. 

‘he essence-seller had stopped in the book-bazaar, and was conde- 
scendingly smoking a pipe, with his legs crossed on the counter of a 
venerable Armenian, who sat buried to the chin in his own wares, when 
who should come pottering along (as Mrs. Butler would say) but Job 
with his Jew behind him. Mustapha (probably unwilling to be seen 
smoking with an Armenian) had ensconced himself behind a towering 
heap of folios, and his vexed and impatient pipe-bearer had taken his 
more humble position on the narrow base of one of the chequered 
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columns which are peculiar to the bazaar devoted to the bibliopolists, 
As my friend came floundering along “ all abroad’ with his legs and 
arms, as usual, I contrived, by an adroit insertion of one of my feet be- 
tween his, to spread him over the musty tomes of the Armenian in a 
way calculated to derange materially the well-ordered sequence of the 
volumes. 

“Allah! Mashallah!” exclaimed Mustapha, whose spreading lap 
was filled with black-letter copies of the Khoran, while the bowl of his 
pipe was buried in the fallen pyramid. 

** Bestia Inglese ! muttered the Armenian, as Job put one hand in 
the inkstand in endeavouring to rise, and with the next effort laid his 
blackened fingers on a heap of choice volumes bound in snowy vellum. 

The officious Jew took up the topmost copy, marked like a cing-foul 
with his spreading thumb and fingers, and quietly asked the Armenian 
what Il Signore would be expected to pay. As I knew he had no 
money in his pocket, I calculated safely on this new embarrassment to 
divert his anger from the original cause of his overthrow. 

“ Tre colonati,”’ said the bookseller. 

Job opened the book, and his well-known guttural of surprise and 
delight assured me that | might come out from behind the column and 
look over his shoulder. It was an illuminated copy of Hafiz, with a 
Latin translation,—a treasure which his heart had been set upon from 
our first arrival in the East, and for which T well knew he would sell 
his coat off his back without hesitation. The desire to give it him 
passed through my mind, but I could see no means, under my present 
circumstances, either of buying the book or relieving him from his em- 
barrassment; and as he buried his nose deeper between the leaves, and 
sat down on the low counter, forgetful alike of his dilemma and his 
lost friend, I nodded to Mustapha to get off as quietly as possible, and, 
fortunately slipping past both him and the Jew unrecognised, left him 
to finish the loves of Gulistan and settle his account with the incensed 
Armenian. 


As we entered the gates of the slave-market, Mustapha renewed his 
cautions to me with regard to my conduct, reminding me that, as a 
Christian, I should see the white female slaves at the peril of my life, 
and immediately assumed, himself, a sauntering and poco-curante 
manner, equally favourable to concealment and to his interests as a 
purchaser. I followed close at his heels with his pipe, and, as he stopped 
to chat with his acquaintances, I now and then gave him a shove with 
the bowl between his jacket and girdle, rendered impatient to the last 
degree by the sight of the close lattices on every side of us, and the 
sounds of the chattering voices within. 

I should have been interested, had I been a mere spectator, in the 
scene about me, but Mustapha’s unnecessary and provoking delay, 
while (as I thought possible, if she really were in the market) Mai- 
muna might be bartered for at that moment within, wound my rage to a 
pitch at last scarcely endurable. 

We had come up from a cellar to which one of Mustapha’s acquaint- 
ances had taken him to sec a young white lad he was about to purchase, 
and I was hoping that my suspense was nearly over, when a man came 
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forward into the middle of the court, ringing a hand-bell, and followed 
by a black girl, covered with a scant blanket. Like most of her 
race (she was an Abyssinian), her head was that of a brute, but 
never were body and limbs more exquisitely moulded. She gazed about 
without either surprise or shame, stepping after the crier with an elastic, 
leopard-like tread, her feet turned in like those of the North-American 
(Indian, her neck bent gracefully forward, and her shoulders and hips 
w orking with that easy play so lost in the constrained dress and motion 
of civilised women. ‘The Mere ury of Giovanni di Bologna springs not 
lighter from the jet of the fountain than did this ebon Venus from the 
ground on which she stood. 

I ventured to whisper to Mustapha, that, under cover of the sale of 
the Abyssinian, we might see the white slaves more unobserved. 

A bid was made for her. 

“ Fifteen piastres !”’ said the attar-seller, wholly absorbed in the sale, 
and not hearing a syllable [ said to him, ‘* She would be worth twice as 
much to gild my pastilles!” And handing me his pipe, he waddled into 
the centre of the court, lifted the blanket from the slave’s shoulders, 
turned her round and round, like a Venus on a pivot, looked at her teeth 
and hands, and after a conversation aside with the crier, he resumed his 
pipe, and the black disappeare ‘d from the ground, 

** T have bought her !” he said, with a salacious grin, as I handed him 
his tobacco-bag, and muttered a Tound Italian execration in his ear. 

The idea that Maimuna might have become the property of that gross 
and sensual monster just as easily as the pretty negress he had bought, 
sent my blood boiling for an instant to my cheek. Yet I had seen this 
poor savage of seventeen sold without a thought, save a mental congra- 
tulation that she would be better fed and clad. What a difference one’s 
private feelings make in one’s sympathies ! 

I was speculating, in a kind of tranquil despair, on the luxurious 
evils of slavery, when Mustapha called to him an Egyptian, in a hooded 
blue cloak, whom I remembered to have seen on board the Trebisondian. 
He was a small-featured, black-lipped, willowy Asiatic, with heavy-lidded 
eyes, and hands as dry and rusty as the claws of a harpy. Aftera 
little conversation, he rose from the platform on which he had crossed 
his legs, and taking my pro- iy. Sng master by the sleeve, traversed the 
quadrangle to a closed door in the best-looking of the miserable houses 
that surrounded the court. I followed close upon his heels with a 
beating heart. It seemed to me as if every eye in the crowded market- 
place must penetrate my disguise. He knocked, and answering to some 
one who spoke from within, the door was opened, and the next moment 
I found myself in the presence of a dozen veiled women, seated in 
various attitudes on the floor. At the command of our conductor, carpets 
were brought for Mustapha and himself; and, as they dropped upon 
their hams, every veil was removed, and a hattery of staring and un- 
winking eyes was levelled full upon us. 

*“* Is she here ?” said Mustapha to me in Italian, as I stooped over to 
hand him his eternal pipe. 

** Dio mio! no!” 

I felt insulted, that with half a glance at the Circassian and Georgian 
dolls sitting before us, he could ask me the question. Yet they were 
handsome! Red cheeks, white teeth, black eyes, and youth, could 
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scarce Compose a plain woman ; and thus much of beauty seemed equally 
bestowed on all. 

“ Has he no more?” I asked, stooping to Mustapha’s ear. 

I looked around while he was getting the information 1 wanted in 
his own deliberate way ; and, scarce knowing what I did, I applied my 
eye to a crack in the wall, through which had been coming for some 
time a strong aroma of coffee. I saw at first only a small dim room, in 
the midst of which stood a Turkish manghal, or brazier of coals, sus- 
taining the coffee-pot from which came the agreeable perfume I had 
inhaled. As my eye became accustomed to the light, | could distinguish 
a heap of what I took to be shawls lying in the centre of the floor; and 
presuming it was the dormitory of one of the slave-owners, 1 was about 
turning my head away, when the coffee on the manghal suddenly boiled 
over, and at the same instant started, from the heap at which I had been 
gazing, the living form of Maimuna! 

“Mustapha!” I cried, starting back, and clasping my hands before 
him 

Before | could utter another word, a grasp upon my ankle, that drew 
blood with every nail, restored me to my self-possession. The Circas- 
sians began to giggle, and the wary old Turk, taking no apparent notice 
of my agitation, ordered me, in a stern tone, to fill his pipe, and went 
on conversing with the Egyptian. 

I leaned with an effort at carelessness against the wall, and looked 
once more through the crevice. She stood by the manghal, filling a cup 
with a small filagree-holder from the coffee-pot, and by the light of the 
fire I could see every feature of her face as distinctly as daylight. She 
was alone, and had been sitting with her head on her knees, and the 
shawl, which had now fallen to her shoulders, drawn over her till it 
concealed her feet. A narrow carpet was beneath her, and as she 
moved from the fire, a slight noise drew my attention downward, and | 
saw that she was chained by the ankle to the floor. I stooped to the 
ear of Mustapha, told him in a whisper of my discovery, and implored 
him, for the love of heaven, to get admission into her apartment. 

“ Pekhe! pekhe! filio mio!’ was the unsatisfactory answer to my 
impatience, while the Egyptian rose and proceeded to turn round, in the 
light of the window, the fattest of the fair Circassians, from whom he 
had removed every article of dress save her slippers and trowsers. 

I returned to the crevice. Maimuna had drunk her coffee, and stood, 
with her arms folded, thoughtfully gazing on the fire. The expression 
in her beautiful and youthful face was one I could scarcely read to my 
satisfaction. The slight lips were firmly but calmly compressed, the 
forehead untroubled, the eye alone strained, and unnaturally fixed and 
lowering. I looked at her with the heart beating like a hammer in my 
bosom, and an impatience in my trembling limbs which it required every 
consideration of prudence to suppress. She moved slowly away at last, 
and sinking again to her carpet, drew out the chain from beneath her, 
and drawing the shawl once more over her head, lay down, and sunk 
apparently to sleep. 

Mustapha left the Circassian, whose beauties he had risen to examine 
more nearly, and came to my side. 

“Are you sure that it is she?’’ he asked, in an almost inaudible 
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“ Si » 

** He took the pipe from my hand, and requested me, in the same 
suppressed voice, to return to his shop. 

** And Maimuna’’-—— 

His only answer was to point to the door, and thinking it best to 
obey his orders implicitly, | made the best of my way out of the slave- 
market, and was soon drinking a sherbet in his inner apartment, and 
listening to the shuffle of every passing slipper for the coming of the 
light step of the Gipsy. 


IIT. 
The rules of good. breeding discountenance in society what is usually 
called “a scene.’ I detest it as well on paper. There is no sufficient 


reason, apparent to me, why my sensibilities should be drawn upon at 
sight, as I read, any more than when I please myself by following my 
own devices in company. Violent sensations are, abstractly as well as 

conventionally, ill-bred. They de range the serenity, fluster the manner, 
and irritate the complexion. It is for this reason that | forbear to 
describe the meeting between Maimuna and myself after she had been 
bought for forty pounds by the wily and worthy seller of essences and 
pastilles—how she fell on my neck when she discovered that I, and not 
Mustapha, was her purchaser and master—how she explained, between 
her hysterical sobs, that the Turk who had sold her to the slave-dealer 
was a renegade gipsy, and her mother’s brother (to whom she had been 
on an errand of affection)-—-and how she sobbed herself to sleep with 
her face in the palms of my hands, and her masses of raven hair cover- 
ing my knees and feet like the spreading fountains of San Pietro—and 
how I pressed my lips to the starry parting of those raven tresses on the 
top of her fairest head, and blessed the relying child as she slept—are 
circumstances, you will allow, my dear Madam! that could not be told 
passably well without moving your amiable tenderness to tears. You 
will consider this paragraph, therefore, less as an ingenious manner of 
disposing of the awkward angles of my story, than as a polite and praise- 
worthy consideration for your feelings and complexion. Flushed eyelids 
are so very unbecoming ! 


IV. 


My confidential interviews with Job began to take rather an unplea- 
sant colouring. The forty pounds I had paid for Maimuna’s liberty, 
with the premium to Mustapha, the suit of European clothes necessary 
to disguise my new companion, and the addition of a third person in our 
European lodgings at Pera, rather drove my finances to the wall. Job 
cared very little for the loss of his allowance of pocket-money, and made 
no resistance to eating kibaubs at a meat-shop instead of his usual sil- 
ver fork and French dinner at Madame Josepino’s. He submitted with 
the same resignation to a one-oared caique on the Bosphorus, and wer 
ral minor reductions in his expenses, thinking nothing a hardship, 
short, which I shared cheerfully with him. He would have donne the 
sugar-loaf hat of a dervish, and hegged his way home by Jerusalem or 
Mecca, so only I was content. But the morality of the thing! 

“ What will you do with this beautiful girl when you get to Rome? 
how will you dispose of her in Paris? how will your friends receive a 
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female, already arrived at the age of womanhood, who shall have tra- 
velled with you two or three years on the continent? how will you pro- 
vide for her? how educate her? how rid yourself of her, with any 
Christian feeling of compassion, when she has become irrevocably at- 
tached to you?” 

We were pulling up to the Symplegades while my plain-spoken Men- 
tor thrust me these home questions, and Maimuna sat coiled between 
my feet in the bottom of the caique, gazing into my face with eyes that 
seemed as if they would search my very soul for the cause of my emo- 
tion. We seldom spoke English in her presence, for the pain it gave 
her when she felt excluded from the conversation amounted in her all- 
expressive features to a look of anguish, that made it seem to me a 
cruelty. She dared not ask me, in words, why I was vexed; but she 
gathered from Job’s tone that there was reproof i in what he said, and 
flashing a glance of inquiring anger at his serious face, she gently stole 
her hand under the cloak to mine, and laid the back of it softly in my 
palm. There was a delicacy and a confidingness in the motion that 
started a tear into my eye ; ‘and as I smiled through it, and drew her to 
me and impressed a kiss on her forehead, I inwardly resolv ed, that, as 
long as that lovely creature should choose to eat of my bread, it should 
be free to her in all honour and kindness, and, if need were, I would 
supply to her, with the devotion of my life, the wrong and misconstruc- 
tion of the world. As I turned over that leaf in my heart, there crept 
through it a breath of peace, and I felt that my good angel had taken 
me into favour. Job began to fumble for the lunch, and the dancing 
caique shot forth merrily into the Black Sea. 

“ My dearest chum!” said I, as we sat round our brown paper of 
kibaubs on the highest point of the Symplegades, “ you see yourself here 
at the outermost limit of your travels.” 

His mouth was full, but as soon as he could conveniently swallow, he 
responded with the appropriate sigh. 

‘** Six thousand miles, more or less, lie between you and your spec- 
tacled and respectable mother; but nineteen thousand, the small re- 
mainder of the earth’s circumference, extending due east from this paper 
of cold meat, remain to you untravelled !”’ 

Job fixed his eye on a white sea-bird apparently asleep on the wing, 
but diving away eastward into the sky, as if it were the heart within us 
sped onward with our boundless wishes. 

** Do you not envy him ?”’ he asked enthusiastically. 

“ Yes; for Nature pays his travelling expenses, and I would our com- 
mon mother were as considerate to me! How soon, think you, he will 
see Trebisond, posting at that courier speed ?”’ 

“* And Shiraz, and Ispahan, and the valley of Cashmere! To think 
how that stupid bird will fly over them, and, spite of all that Hafiz, and 
Saadi, and Tom Moore have written on the lands that his shadow may 
clide through, will return, as wise as he went, to Marmora! To compound 
natures with him were a nice arrangement, now !” 

* You would be better looking, my dear Job!” 

** How very unpleasant you are, Mr. Slingsby! But really, Philip, to 
cast the slough of this expensive and il-locomotive humanity, and find 
yourself afloat with all the necessary apparatus of life stowed snugly 
into breast and tail, your legs tucked quietly away under you, and, in- 
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stead of coat and unmentionables, to be put off and on and renewed at 
such inconvenient expense, a self-renewing tegument of cleanly feathers 
brushed and washed in the common course of nature by wind and rain 
—no valet to be paid and drilled—no dressing-case to be supplied and 
left behind—no tooth-brushes to be mislaid—no tight boots—no corns— 
no passports nor post-horses! Do you know, Phil, on reflection, I find 
this * mortal coil’ a very inferior and inconvenient apparatus !” 

‘** If you mean your own, | quite agree with you.’ 

*T am surprised, Mr. Slingsby, that you, who value yourself on 
knowing what is due from one — -civilized individual to auother, 
should indulge in these very disagreeable reflections !” 

Maimuna did not quite comprehend the argument, but she saw that 
the tables were turned, and, without ill-will to Job, she paid me the 
compliment of always taking my side. I felt her slender arm around 
my neck, and as she got upon her knees behind me and put forward her 
little head to get a peep at my lips, her clear bird-like laugh of enjoy- 
ment and triumph added visibly to my friend’s mortification. A com- 
punctious visiting stole over me, and I began to feel that T should scarce 
have revenged myself for what was, after all, but a kind severity. 

“ Do you know, Job,” said I (anxious to restore his self-complacency 
without a direct apology for my rudeness), “ do you know there is a very 
deep human truth hidden in the familiar story of ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast ?’ I really am of opinion, that, between the extremes of hideous- 
ness and the highest perfection of loveliness, there is no face which, 
after a month’s intercourse, does not depend exclusively on its expres- 
sion (or, in other words, on the amiable qualities of the individual) for 
the admiration it excites. The plainest features become handsome 
unaware when associated only with kind feelings, and the loveliest face 
disagreeable when linked with ill-humour or caprice. People should re- 
member this when selecting a face which they are to see every mornin 
across the breakfast-table for the remainder of their natural lives.” 

Job was appeased by the indirect compliment contained in this 
speech ; and, gathering up our kibaubs, we descended to the caique, 
and pulling around the easternmost point of the Symplegades, bade 
adieu to the Orient, and took the first step westward with the smile of 
conciliation on our lips. 

We were soon in the strong current of the Bosphorus, and shot 
swiftly down between Europe and Asia, by the light of a sunset that 
seemed to brighten the West for our return. It was a golden path home- 
ward. The Kast looked cold behind ; and the welcome of our far-away 
kinsmen seemed sent to us on those purpling clouds, winning us back. 
Beneath that kindling horizon—below that departed sun—lay the fresh 
and free land of our inheritance. The light of the world seemed gone 
over to it. These, from which the day had declined, were countries of 
Memory—ours, of Hope. The sun, that was setting on these, was 
dawning gloriously on ours. 

On ordinary occasions, Job would have given me a stave of ‘* Hail, 
Columbia!” after such a burst of patriotism. The cloud was on his 
soul, however. 

“We have turned to go back,” he said; in a kind of musing bitter- 
ness, “ and see what we are leaving behind! In this fairly-shaped boat 
you. are gliding like a dream down the Bosphorus. The curving shore 
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of Therapia yonder is fringed for miles with the pleasure-loving inha- 
bitants of this delicious land, who think a life too short, of which the 
highest pleasure is to ramble on the edge of these calm waters with 
their kinsmen and children. Is there a picture in the world more beau- 
tiful than that palace-lined shore ? Is there a city so magnificent under 
the sun as that in which it terminates? Are there softer skies, greener 
hills, simpler or better people to live among, than these? Oh, Philip! 
ours, with all its freedom, is a ‘ working-day’ land. There is no ‘idleness 
there! The sweat is ever on the brow, the ‘ serpent of care’ never 
loosened about the heart! I confess myself a worshipper of Leisure : 
I would let no moment of my golden youth go by unrecorded with a 
pleasure. Toil is ungodlike, ‘and unworthy of the immortal spirit, that 
should walk unchained through the world. I love these idle Orientals. 
Their sliding and haste-forbidding slippers, their flowing and ungirded 
habiliments, are signs most expressive of their joy in life. Look around, 
and see how on every hill-top stands a maison de plaisance ; how every 
hill-side is shelved into those green platforms *, so expressive of their 
habits of enjoyment! Rich or poor, their pleasures are the same. The 
open air, freedom to roam, a caique at the water-side, and a sairgah on 
the hill—these are their means of happiness, and they are within the 
reach of all: they are nearer Utopia than we, my dear Philip! We 
shall be more like Turks than Christians in Paradise !” 

* Inglorious Job !” 

“Why? Because I love idleness? Are there braver people in the 
world than the Turks? Are there people more capable of the romance 
of heroism? Energy, though it sound a paradox, is the child of Idle- 
ness. All extremes are natural and easy; and the most indolent in 
peace is likely to be the most fiery in war. Here we are, opposite the 
summer serai of Sultan Mahmoud ; and who more luxurious and idle? 
Yet the massacre of the Janissaries was one of the boldest measures in 
history. There is the most perfect Orientalism in the description of the 
Persian beauty by Hafiz :— 


* Her heart is full of passion, and her eyes are full of sleep. 


Perhaps nothing would be so contradictory as the true analysis of the 
character of what is called an indolent man. With all the tastes I have 
just professed, my strongest feeling on leaving the Symplegades, for 
example, was, and is still, an unwillingness to retrace my steps. ‘ On- 
ward ! onward !” is the perpetual cry of my heart. I could pass my life 
in going from land to land, so only that every successive one was new. 
Italy will be old to us , France, Germany, can scarce lure the imagina- 
tion to adventure, with the knowledge we have; and England, though 
we have net seen it, is so familiar to us from its universality, that it will 
not seem, even on a first visit, a strange country. We have satiety 
before us, and the thought saddens me. I hate to go back. I could 
start now, with Maimuna for a guide, and turn gipsy in the wilds of 
Asia.”’ 





* All around Constantinople are seen what are called sairgahs—small green- 
sward platforms levelled in the side of a hill, and usually commanding some lovely 
view, intended as spots on which those who are abroad for pleasure may spread 
their carpets. I know nothing so expressive as this of the simple and natural lives 
led by these gentle Orientals. 
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“ Will you go with him, Maimuna ?” 
*€ Signor, no!” 


I am the worst of story-tellers, gentle reader; for I never get to the 
end. The truth is, that, in these rambling papers, I go over the inci- 
dents I describe, not as they should be written in a romance, but as they 
occurred in my travels: 1 write what [ remember. There are, of course, 
long intervals in adventure, filled up sometimes by feasting or philo- 
sophy, sometimes with idleness or love; and, to please myself, [ must 
unweave the thread as it was woven. It is strange how, in the memory 
of a traveller, the most wayside and unimportant things are often the 
hest remembered. You may have stood in the Parthenon, and, looking 
back upon it through the distance of years, a chance word of the com- 
panion who happened to be with you, or the attitude of a Greek seen in 
the plain below, may come up more vividly to the recollection than the 
immortal sculptures on the frieze. There is a natural antipathy in the 
human mind to fulfil expectations. We wander from the thing we are 
told to admire, to dwell on something we have discovered ourselves. 
The child in church occupies itself with the fly on its prayer-book, and 
“the child is father of the man.”’ If I indulge in the same perversity 
in story-telling, dear reader,—if, in the most important crisis of my tale, 
I digress to some trifling vein of speculation,—if, at the close even, the 
climax seem incomplete, and the moral vain,—TI plead, upon all these 
counts, an adherence to truth and nature. Life—real life—is made up 
of half-finished romance, The most interesting procession of events is 
delayed, and travestied, and mixed with the ridiculous and the trifling, 
and, at the end, oftenest left imperfect. Who ever saw, off the stage, a 
five-act tragedy, with its proprieties and its climax ? 

For another month, gentlest reader, adieu ! SLINGSBY. 








SONNET TO SLEEP. 


Sorr! not a breeze is stirring in the trees ! 
Oh! gently breathe, sweet Sleep, upon mine eyes: 
Each outward object from my vision flees, 
And nothing answers to of inward sighs. 
I am a wanderer in an alien land,— 
A lonely watcher by the fold of years ! 
Weigh down my lids with thine untroubled hand, 
And gently dry upon my cheek the tears. 
Though oft I chase thee with unquiet thought, 
I do remember in the nights o’erpast 
How sweet it was to find thee whom I sought,— 
How sad at morn to part with thee at last, 
When, ah! I felt thee from my spirit flown, 
And I was left unto the world alone ! 
G. L. Monracv. 
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THE DREAM, 





“© Sleep hath its own world, 


And a wild realm of wide reality ; 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears and tortures, and the touch of joy. 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts.” 





Or thee, love, I was dreaming 
Beneath the moon's pale light ; 
The trees were silver seeming, 
And the meadow grass was white. 


The lark below was sleeping,— 
He asks, whene'er he springs 
From the dewy clover's keeping, 
For sunshine on his wings. 


The leaves hung dark and shivering 
O'er the colourless dim flowers ; 

And the aspen’s restless quivering 
Alone disturbed the hours, 


Pale were the roses, stooping 
Beneath the heavy dews, 
And the wan acacia drooping 
Forgot its morning hues. 


Perhaps my sleep might borrow 
Its likeness from the shade ; 

For the shadow of some sorrow 
Upon my soul was laid. 


We seem’d to be together, 
And yet we seem‘d apart ; 

In sleep,—I question’d whether 
Mine was the sleeper's part. 


Pale faces gather’d round us,— 
The faces of the dead; 

With cold white wreaths they bound us,— 
We shudder'd, and they fled, 


Next came a crowd; I lost thee 
Amid the rapid throng, 

While hurrying strangers cross'd me, 
And forced my steps along. 


Strange mirth was there,—but lonely ; 
It was not made for me: 

I sought for thee—thee only,— 
I sought in vain for thee ! 


Again we met,—but alter’d: 
Thy brow was not the same: 

I strove to speak, but falter'd,— 
I could not breathe thy name. 


And then I saw thee leave me, 
And wear another’s yoke ! 

In sleep thou couldst ive me! 
But ah! at once 1 woke. 


L. EL. 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


Happiness in marriage, according to the proverb, is most likely to be 
attained by an equality of age, rank, and fortune on both sides—an 
axiom, to be sure, militating in no small degree against the principle of 
** bettering one’s self”? by matrimony. 

This phrase “ bettering one’s self” is at all times a very doubtful one. 
A pampered footman, who is found in every comfort and almost luxury 
in life, “* betters himself’? by marrying his mistress’s maid, and setting 
up a public-house, where, in the course of a couple of years, he drinks 
up his profits and constitution, and is found figuring away in the 
“* Gazette” as a bankrupt; while the housemaid of the family “ betters 
herself” by leaving service and marrying a journeyman painter, who, 
after having stocked his garret with three small children, either pitches 
head-foremost from a three-pair of stairs window which he is clean- 
ing, or sinks into pallidity and paralysis, arising from the use of 
white lead :—so much for bettering one’s self! And if we look through 
the ranks of bettermost life, we shall find that all marriages made with 
the same view, however exalted one of the parties may be, and however 
exigeant the other, are equally disappointing to the “ high contracting 
powers,”’ with the inferior pursuits of the publican or the painter. 

So thinking, it must be gratifying to a reader to know that he is about 
to peruse the history of two lovers whose parents were equals in rank 
and station, and fortune—assimilating in their pursuits—congenial in 
their characters and dispositions—-both excellent and amiable men. 
Their wives were equally agreeable persons, and people who knew them 
best, said that the Rue St. Honore never had two families more closely 
allied by sympathies and friendship than those of Claude St. Pierre and 
Joseph Desbrouillan. 

St. Pierre was a clothier, well to do in the world, who lived on the 
right-hand side of the street, in a shop the admiration of Paris. Des- 
brouillan was a silk mercer, and lived on the left-hand side of the same 
street, in a magazin of first-rate character—St. Pierre had a son— 
Desbrouillan had a daughter—the families were upon the most intimate 
terms—need I[ say another word? Adelaide Desbrouillan and Florence 
St. Pierre were in their hearts affianced. 

“ Florence St. Pierre,’ said Madame Desbrouillan to her husband, 
“is a very nice young man.”’ 

** Adelaide Desbrouillan,”’ said Madame St. Pierre to her husband, 
“ is a very nice girl.” 

Nobody—the most fastidious critic alive—could have dissented from 
these two propositions. 

* He is twenty-four,” said M. Desbrouillan to his wife. 

‘“* She is nineteen,”’ said M. St. Pierre, to his. 

And so they went on; and while the old ones seemed tacitly to agree 
to the union, the young ones, who really did love each other, saw no 
great reason for depriving themselves of the pleasure—above all others 
in the world—derivable from the sweet and enthralling interchange of 
hopes and ‘wishes, doubts and fears, with which such an intimacy is so 
thickly studded. 
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Paris perhaps is not exactly the /ocale in which a romance-writer 
would lay the scene of such an attachment as that, which existed between 
Florence and Adelaide ; but what IT write is no romance—it is truth; and 
although that gayest of cities (which to me conveys no idea of the metro- 
polis of a great nation, but rather seems to resemble an overgrown water- 
ing-placd, where bons-bons and eau sucré are the necessaries of life, and 
into the calculation of whose people neither care nor business ever enters) 
is certainly not the fittest soil for sentiment—still, passion, pure and 
sincere, may exist in Paris, as they tell us there is honour amongst 
thieves; it sounds improbable, but the Rue St. Honore, to gentle hearts 
like that of Adelaide, is as sylvan a scene as the Woods of Chambord or 
the Groves of Beaujencil. There may be simplicity in Regent-street or 
the Quadrant—all I know is, that Adelaide was one of the most amiable 
girls in the world, and Florence as devoted a lover as ever worshipped a 
divinity in the shape of a mistress. 

“ I suppose, Clotilde,” said the elder St. Pierre to his dame, “ this 
will be a match; and why not? If Florence really love Adelaide, he 
shall have her—that is, if she will have Aim. My business is a good 
one; I have neither chick nor child but him; I have made my money 
here—so may he, when I am gone ; and the moment Desbrouillan opens 
his heart upon the subject, I will meet him half-way.” 

* Monsieur Desbrouillan,”’ said Madame St. Pierre, * is a good man, 
and loves his daughter dearly ; but J think—I wou’dn’t say a syllable 
against people with whom we are so intimate—I do think that Madame 
Desbrowillan would not so readily agree to our proposition in the affair. 
She is ambitious ; she knows Adelaide is pretty and accomplished ; and 
recollect, she comes of an old family, toppled down, I admit, by some 
of those changes which have occurred in our dear country, and which 
have brought us to the happy state in which we now are. I think she 
would prefer a step upwards for her girl.” 

*“ Ah, no!” said St. Pierre; “ do you think so? Life, then, is really 
like what one reads in novels and plays: there is always some adverse 
interest to true affection.”’ 

“ You are right, Vincent,”’ said Madame St. Pierre. “ Recollect our 
own difficulties when we were young. As that English play-writer, at 
whom our great Voltaire used to laugh, says,— 


* The course of true love never did run smooth ; 


and I suspect that Count Jourmont is the man selected by Madame 
Desbrouillan for Adelaide.” 


** Jourmont !’? exclaimed St. Pierre; “ why, he is old enough to be 
her father.” 

“ What then ? she may be sooner a rich young widow,” 

“ Psha, wife of mine!” cried he; “ do not let us believe that there 
are fathers and mothers in the world capable of calculating so coldly as 
that comes to. No,no. If Madame Desbrouillan thinks Count Jour- 
mont likely to flirt with a tradesman’s daughter, well and good: rely 
upon it, that is the extent of her manceuvring.—But he never comes to 
the house.” 

“1 doubt that,” said the lady. “ Of course, he is never there at 
supper-time, when we go: he never escorts her to the theatre ; and is not 
to be seen with her in the Tuileries Gardens or the Champs Elysees ; 
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but I believe he is mad to marry her, and that mamma is entirely in 
his interest.” 

*€T should like to know the rights of it,’’ said St. Pierre; “ for of 
this T am certain—if the acquaintance of our son and their daughter is 
not to terminate in marriage, the sooner it ends the better.” 

‘* | agree with you entirely,” said Madame ; which being the case, it 
is not difficult to imagine that some mode was speedily adopted to ascer- 
tain the real state of the case. Much trouble, however, it was not 
necessary to take in order to effect this purpose ; for Madame Desbrouil- 
lan was, as it appeared, almost sympathetically struck with the necessity 
of coming to an explanation with her daughter, Her plan of proceeding 
was, if possible, to provoke Count Jourmont into an offer, whic th she 
thought would perhaps be best accelerated by permitting the constant 
association of the lovers, so as to pique him into jealousy, and drive him 
to a proposal. 

Jourmont was devotedly fond of Adelaide; but he was of a noble 
family, and held a high command in the army. Pride and love 
struggled in his heart; but as this exemplary personage had reached 
the shady side of fifty, the former seemed likely to predominate. After 
all, Adelaide was the daughter of a shopkeeper ; and, however indifferent 
the English are to such distinctions, in a country like France, which 
had been recently liberalized by the salutary process of revolution, it 
appeared to be a matter of difficulty to reconcile the difference of rank 
with the usages of society. To he sure, Jourmont lived but httle in 
Paris ; peace had given him the opportunity of reposing upon his laurels 
at a country-house, dignified into the Chateau de Jourmont, some few 
miles from Orleans, to which he would, without a doubt, bear off his 
bride, if he could once “ screw his courage ’’ to the asking point. 

Adelaide was by no means blind to his intentions, nor insensible of the 
impression she had made upon his middle-aged heart ; neither did she 
fail to communicate her apprehensions to Florence, who, being about four- 
and-twenty years old, looked upon the idea of a man of the surprising 
age of fifty-two enacting lover to a girl of nineteen, as the excess of ab- 
surdity, and endeavoured to laugh away his Adelaide’s apprehensions ; 
but it was a feverish life to lead—it was a continued scene of mystery 
and mystification. When Jourmont made a visit, Adelaide was dressed 
to the best advantage, and old Desbrouillan kept Florence St. Pierre in 
conversation in the magazin ; and when Jourmont was gone—for he 
seldom stayed throughout the evening—the attachment which one family 
felt towards the other, permitted the lovers to meet again, as if there 
really were no rival in the case. 

This was not the result of hypocrisy or artifice: the truth is, that 
Adelaide’s mother and father very highly esteemed young St. Pierre. 
They admitted to themselves that a match between them would be both 
agreeable and suitable, and therefore they did not wish to appear to 
oppose their growing intimacy, or break off an alliance which could not 
fail to give mutual comfort and respectability. But still if Adelaide 
could be Countess Jourmont, the wife of a colonel in the army and ‘a 
member of the Legion of Honour, all minor considerations, even to the 
extent of a daughter’s happiness, must give way; for, as has alread 
been said, Madame Desbrouillan came from a noble family, of pire 
two had been exiled and died in England, and three had s 
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in the glorious days of Robespicrre. To place a child of hers back again 
in the circle from which she had thus unhappily fallen was the height of 
her ambition. Thus it will be seen that, with the best dispositio — to- 
wards Florence, and the kindest intentions towards Adelaide, she was 
doing what, in fact, threatened to be, and eventually proved, the cruellest 
thing possible to be done. 

One evening, as usual, Florence called at Desbrouillan’s. There was 
nobody in the magazin but the clerk. Florence went in familiarly, as 
usual; but he found the door leading to the apartments inhabited by 
the family not, as usual, open—it was locked within. Florence did 
not like this check upon his proceedings ; nor was he at all better satis- 
fied when the clerk told him that Count Jourmont was with his master 
and mistress and Miss Adelaide; and that Desbrouillan had left word 
that nobody was to be let in—an order the obedience to which, it 
appears, he had most decidedly secured, by locking up the only passage 
which led to his dwelling. 

Florence returned home, restless and uneasy. His father and mother 
saw in a moment that something had happened. 

“ What is the matter with you, Florence?” said St. Pierre. “ Is 
Adelaide Desbrouillan ill ?” 

* Not that I know of,” said Florence. “ All / know is that I am 
shut out from her father’s house—refused admission ; while that Count 
Jourmont, whom I hate and detest, is closeted with the family.’ 

“ 1 told you so,” said Madame St. Pierre. “ I foresaw this. I knew 
that you were living on false hopes ; and yet I could not have fancied 
the Desbrouillans would have allowed matters to have gone on so long 
and so smoothly, if they had resolved to marry their girl to the Count.” 

“ Marry her to the Count !’? exclaimed Florence. ‘ Do you really 
believe, my dear mother, that they have any intention of sacrificing poor 
Adelaide to that old coxcomb, or that he would be so great a fool as to 
become her husband ?”’ 

‘** The former part of your question,”’ said St. Pierre, “ I can only 
answer by saying, that both your mother and myself have heard Madame 
Desbrouillan speak, (hy pothetically, to be sure,) in a manner to convince 
me that if the opportunity offered by which she could restore her 
daughter to the station her mother once filled, she would do it at all 
risks. As for the second part, touching the folly of the Count in 
marrying a girl of nineteen at fifty-two, I can only say, that whatever 
our opinions may be of age, w hich are inv ariably formed by comparison, 
the decadence of humanity is so gradual and ‘so nearly imperceptible 
to the indixidual who sees himself once every day at shaving time, that 
he is wholly unconscious of the change so clearly visible to other eyes ; 
and as for the change of life itself, the man of fifty-two feels much the 
same as the man of twenty-six. Now, there’s myself, for instance ——”’ 

“ Don’t talk of yourself, Mr. St. Pierre, a interrupted his lady. ‘‘ You 
are not going to marry a girl of nineteen, and, for all you say, would 
not, I should think, be such a simpleton as to do so, even had I given 
you the opportunity. The fault I find with Count ‘Jourmont is more 
with his temper than his age. I cannot endure him: besides, if what 
Madame Desbrouillan told me is the fact, nothing would induce me to 
consent to the match. He makes it a condition that Adelaide is never 
to visit or receive any of her own family at her chateau.” 
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“ Adelaide will never enter into such an engagement,’ exclaimed 
Florence. ‘* 1 know her beiter,—she is too much attached to her pa- 
rents to abandon them at the desire of such a lover.” 

“ T think so, too, Florence,” said her mother ; ‘* but still the very af- 
fection she feels for her parents may be the cause of her yielding to their 
solicitations.” 

“ What!” said St. Pierre, “ will they solicit her to give them up? 
Well, heaven preserve me from ambition !”’ 

It was shortly after the termination of this conversation that Florence 
repeated his visit to Desbrouillan’s house. He saw both him and his 
wife. Count Jourmont was gone, and Adelaide had retired to her room. 
There was an air of hesitation and mystery about both father and 
mother; the usual invitation to the family supper was not given, and 
there was such an air of restraint over the whole proceeding, that 
Ilorence felt it impossible to inquire why Adelaide was absent, or even 
to mention her name. Madame Desbrouillan closed the scene by 
quitting the apartment, while her husband made preparations for closing 
the magazin. Florence and he descended the stairs together. The 
young man fancied he heard Adelaide sobbing as he passed the door of 
her apartment, and when they reached the door of the shop, Desbrouillan, 
taking his hand, pressed it affectionately, and saying, “‘ Good night, my 
poor feilow!” turned from him with tears in his eyes. 

There could be no doubt that Adelaide had been prevailed upon to 
accept the Count, neither could there be any difficulty in tracing the 
surrender of her happiness to the earnest persuasions of her ambitious 
mother, whose desire to replace her child amongst the noblesse was so 
great and uncontrolable as to drive her to the attainment of her object 
hy the most abject self-degradation. Yet hope, which “ springs eternal 
in the human breast,’’ whispered in Florence’s ear that, although Ade- 
laide might have been induced or compelled to give a favourable hearing 
to Count Jourmont, she could not have returned a definitive answer to 
his proposal, “ because,” said Florence to himself, “ her faith is 
pledged to me.” 

Poor Florence! that night sleep never closed his eyes: the sobs he 
had heard in quitting Desbrouillan’s still rang in his ears ; they afforded 
a true and melancholy evidence of the wretchedness of his beloved. 
Yet even these might console and support him, for in proving his 
Adelaide’s misery and grief, they were certain proofs of the affection 
which caused her woe. 

The next morning Florence was early at Desbrouillan’s. Desbrouil- 
lan was out: Madame received him. She was evidently agitated. 
Florence trembled like a leaf. At length the Dame Desbouillan broke 
silence. 

‘“‘ | was going over to see your mother, Florence,”’ said the old lady ; 
** is she within ?” 

*€ Yes,” replied Florence. 

“| have something to tell her,” said Madame Desbrouillan. “ Ade- 
laide is going to be married, Florence.”’ 

** God forbid !”? exclaimed he, bursting into a convulsive flood of tears. 

** She is,” continued Madame Desbrouillan ; “ and that almost im- 
mediately.” 
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* Then life is no longer worth possessing,” said Florence. 

* Why?” asked her mother. 

** Need I tell you,” said Florence, “ need I now declare that Adelaide 
is all the world to me? that I could live but in her society ? that every 
hope—every wish—every thought of mine are centred in her? and that 
if we are parted, death alone can relieve me from misery aud wretched- 
ness !”’ 

** You, Florence !’’ exclaimed Madame Desbrouillan. “ Why, you 
never even whispered such a feeling to me or her father; nor did she 
ever mention your name with more than sisterly affection. We know 
you were friends,—dear friends,—the children of dear friends ;—so you 
will remain, 1 hope.’’ 

** Friendship,” said Florence, ** at our age, seldom lasts long. Was 
it possible for me to live all my life with Adelaide and not adore her ? 
Was it unnatural that, secing me devoted to her, as | have been, she should 
sympathize with me? Even on the score of prudence there was no ob- 
jection ; our rank and station in socicty,——the iutimacy of our parents, 
—the readiness, the anxiety of mine to meet our views, all conspire to 
bind me to her, by ties which mort al hands may never break ! ae 

This artless appeal of Florence’s to Adclaide’s mother had a power- 
ful effect; it brought to her mind the duplicity of which she had too 
clearly been guilty. It was too true the bold, the debasing project of 
making her girl a Countess had since entered her head. She was as 
fond of Florence as if he had been her own son, and, as the reader 
already knows, was perfectly @’accord with her husband, and the young 
man’s parents with regard to the match between them. 

** Do you tell me,”’ said Florence, “ that Adelaide has really consented 
to the marriage ?”? 

“It is fixed,—settled,” said the lady. ‘* The Count is anxious that 
no delay should take place : the contract will be signed to-morrow, and 
the corbeille—a splendid one, I assure you—will be home on Friday. 

‘Tt must be a dream!’ said Florence. ‘ Adelaide cannot have 
abandoned me.”’ 

“It is all true, Florence,” said Madame Desbrouillan, “ and, rely 
upon it, all for the best. Adelaide is of a very delicate constitution ; the 
occupations of middling life are too laborious for her; the air of Paris 
disagrees with her, In the country, where she will reside, in the 
possession of rank and independence, she will gain strength and 
health 

** And happiness ?” said Florence. 

** I trust so,” said her mother. ‘“ Count Jourmont is a brave and 
honourable man, devotedly attached to her, and anxious to render him- 
self worthy of her affections.” 

“ But,”’ said Florence, “ does he now possess them? or do you hope 
for happiness for Adelaide, if she marries a man she does not love, upon 
the chance of becoming attached to him in time ?”’ 

“ The thing is irrevocable,” said the lady. 

“ One favour alone I ask,” said Florence; “ that, at least, you will 
not deny me. I may see Adelaide, and hear from her own lips the sen- 
tence that dooms me to despair.”’ 

“When she is well enough to see you,”’ said Madame Desbrouillan, 
“you shall see her.’’ 
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“What!” anxiously asked Florence, ‘ is she ill ?”” 

“ Flurried, feverish, agitated,” said Madame Desbrouillan; “ nothing 
more. It is natural: the event is enough to turn her head.” 

“ Rather to break her heart,” said Florence. ‘ But when shall I 
have this interview 2” 

“ In the evening, I dare say,” said Madame Desbrouillan, “ she will 
be well enough to see you.”’ 

And if T prevail upon her to rescind the consent you say she has 
given, may I hope - 

** She will not do that,” said the lady ; “ she has too much propriety 
of feeling, to trifle with the feelings of others. She has accepted the 
Count: it is not probable she will exhibit so much indecision as to recall 
her acceptance of him.” 

* But,” said Florence, “ her indecision is marked by that very ac- 
ceptance. We are pledged to each other. Has she broken her faith to 
me, in order to evince her steadiness of purpose ?” 

At this moment the door of the room opened, and Adelaide herself 
stood before them. She was as pale as death: her eyes were red and 
swollen. As she advanced into the apartment, her gaze fell upon Flo- 
rence. She uttered a loud scream, and, hiding her face in her hands, 
fell senseless into her mother’s arms. 

Her mother, who had enjoined her not to quit her chamber, was not 
in the least prepared for this scene. She motioned to Florence to leave 
them, as she led her sorrowing child back to her bed-room. Florence, 
completely overcome by the sight of his beloved, so evidently labouring 
under grief and agitation, stood transfixed like a statue. Madame Des- 
brouillan felt assured that, if he remained, Adelaide would only recover 
to relapse again into convulsions, and implored him to go. 

** How,” said Florence, “ can I leave her in such a state ? How can I 
endure to see her suffer thus, without one effort to release her heart from 
all its sorrows? She loves me! she loves me! now let me plead my 
cause.” 

‘“* Not now, Florence,’? said Madame Desbrouillan, parting her 
daughter's dishevelled hair on her forehead. ‘* Not now—she is sense- 
less; you shall see her in the evening. Come this evening, I'lorence ; 
but not now.” 

The maternal feelings of the old lady were excited by the sight of her 
child; and the latent affection which she had always entertained for 
Florence broke through the restraint which her interested feelings had 
induced her to put upon it. The words ‘‘ Come this evening”? were 
spoken in the tone of other times; and Florence hastened home, to 
wile away the time until the hour should arrive when he felt convinced 
that Adelaide would discard her new old lover, and prevail upon her 
parents to combine with him to ensure their mutual happiness. 

The anxiety of St. Pierre and his wife for the health of their son, 
which they felt convinced would receive a heavy blow if Adelaide were 
lost to him, felt much relief from his appearance after his return from 
the home of his beloved. He spoke cheerfully, dined rationally with 
his father and mother, and felt himself doubly assured of his eventual 
success by the non-appearance of Adelaide’s mother at their house, the 
avwoed object of her intended visit having been the communication of 
Count Jourmont’s offer and —s : in short, he was enjoying one 
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of the sunshiny moments of his April passion, and resolved upon short- 
ening the period which was to elapse before what he felt to be the most 
important interview of the evening, by a stroll through the Champs 
Elysees with a friend and confidant; so that, while varying the scene, 
and enjoying the air and exercise, he might still have the satisfaction of 
talking of nothing but Mademoiselle Desbrouillan. 

The hours tlew faster than Florence had expected. One bottle of 
Bourdeaux between himself and his friend, the whole of which had 
been expended in drinking to their respective mistresses, had enlivened 
his spirits, and he returned home in great force to plead his cause, and 
gain it. No sooner had the clock struck than Florence was at Des- 
brouillan’s door. The magazin was shut—the private door open—in 
bounded the lover. A minute was not consumed in reaching the top of 
the stairs, and gaining the sitting-room, where he found the father of 
his beloved dozing, with some account-books on the table before him. 
The noise of Florence’s arrival awakened him. 

“ Ah, Florence,”’ said he, “ are you there? Come in, Sit down— 
sit down.”’ 

Florence did as he was bid, pulled up his shirt-collar, and raffled 
up his black curling hair. 

* Fine evening,” said Desbrouillan. 

* Very fine,” echoed Florence. “ Where are the ladies, Sir—out ?”” 

” Yes, they are out indeed, Florence,” replied the father. 

“When do you expect them in ?”? inquired the lover. 

‘That is more than TI can tell you,” said Desbrowillan. “ Adelaide 
and her mother hav e taken their departure for the country.’ 
* The country !” exclaimed F lorence 5 “ what part of the country ?” 

** Faith, I se arcely ¢ ‘an tell you,”’ said Desbrouillan. ‘ My wife has 
taken into her own management the match which she has made up with 
Count Jourmont, and I don’t intend to interfere one way or another. 
She says it will ensure Adelaide’s happiness ; I think not. For my part, 
I always looked upon Adelaide as betrothed to you. I had no objection 
—your father had none. However, I hear Adelaide is pleased with the 
prospect before her; and so my wife is gone down to her cousin, for the 
purpose, as she tells me, of sparing you and Adelaide the pain of 
& meeting.” 

** Why, Sir,’ said Florence, “1 am here now by Madame Des- 
brouillan’s invitation, to see your daughter!” 

“* She is gone,”’ said Desbrouillan, evidently affected; ‘* she will re- 
turn here no more. The marriage is to take place from her cousin’s 
house, in order to spare the Count the mortification of having néces et 
Jestin ina shop; and I am to be permitted to be present at the cere- 
mony; but after that—we are to lose our child.” 

Here the afflicted parent shed tears of regret, in which the sanguine 
Florence saw fresh ground for hope. He argued eloquently with him 
on the imprudence, and indeed apathy, of permitting his wife so com- 
pletely to govern him, and to take a course in the most important point 
of her daughter's life, in direct opposition—for so it seemed to be—to 
his wishes and intentions ; but however readily Desbrouillan agreed in 
all the arguments ef his once-intended son-in-law, he wound up the 
conversation by declaring that it was now too late to recede—that the 
fault he had committed was in first admitting his wife’s suggestions 
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about Jourmont, but having done so, he could not now retract ; he there- 
fore entreated Florence to be patient, and console himself for the loss of 
Adelaide by looking out for some girl who equally suited him, and whose 
constancy might be less equivocal. 

To describe Florence’s feelings were impossible ; to have lost her— 
to know that she was the affianced bride of another—events of the last 
four-and-twenty hours—was all like a dream; but to find her false—to 
find himself deceived by both mother and daughter—the combination of 
ilistress threw him into a tever—delirium followed, and from the even- 
ing of this conversation with Desbrouillan, he remained for five weeks 
in bed, his afflicted father and mother fearing every hour would be his 
last. For upwards of twenty days he was wholly unconscious of any- 
thing around him: lucky, perhaps, it was that he was so, for during that 
period Adelaide Desbrouillan had become Countess Jourmont—feétes had 
been given at her husband’s chateau— his family had received her with 
great affection and kindness—and Orleans and its vicinity were charmed 
with the beauty of the bride. 

What hier feelings were none but herself could tell; a combination 
of ills had plunged her in the splendid misery of marriage. After her 
precipitate removal from Paris, she had contrived to write to Florence, 
imploring him, if he were sincere in his affection for her, to lose no 
time in following them to the house of her mother’s cousin—that she 
would rather die than marry Jourmont—and that nothing but the evi- 
dence ct his indifference, which his lengthened absence would afford, 
could induce her to consent to the match—and finally imploring him to 
come to her rescue. 

This letter reached his house at the moment when he was overwhelmed 
with illness, and illness too of a character calculated to risk his life 
should he be subjected to any mental excitement. His father knew 
whence it came, but dare not let him have the letter. In the anxiety of his 
heart he ventured to open it—as a desperate effort to rouse Desbrouillan 
to a sense of the misery to which he was consenting to doom his child, 
he communicated it to him. The weak husband, when he joined his 
wife, in order to be present at the ceremony, urged this cireumstance— 
Madame Desbrouillan advised him to observe perfect silence, while she 
impressed upon her daughter’s mind the belief that Florence himself 
had betrayed her to her father. 

It was not until Florence had sufficiently recovered from his fever 
to remove from Paris for the benefit of the air, that the Countess Jour- 
mont discovered the deception that had been practised upon her, or that 
her devoted lover, instead of trifling with her affections, had nearly died 
for her sake. Then was the woman roused—then was she resolved to 
vindicate herself in the eyes of the only man she loved, and clear her- 
self from an imputation of fickleness and crime equal only to that of 
which she had so unjustly accused him. She accordingly dispatched 
the following letter to Florence, which safely reached his hand :— 

“« We are separated, never to meet again in this world ; God forbid 
that we should! You are now aware of the hateful deceptions which 
have been practised upon us—their success has made me the most un- 
happy of women. All I desire is, to justify myself in your eyes, as you 
are justified in mine, by discoveries I have made of conduct which I 


could have hoped my mother would have scorned. I write to bid you 
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farewell ; to implore you, as you value my peace of mind—nay, my life— 
never to seek to see me or write to me. T am doomed to wretchedness, 
and any attempt to alleviate it would only add to its weight. As far as 
unshaken, disinterested affection goes, you are as dear to me as ever—no 
power on carth would induce me to see you; but you live in my heart— 
I will strive to do my duty in the station in which T am placed, and if 1 
do, T may surely prin for you, 

“The ring you gave me last summer is now on my finger, which it has 
never left since vou placed it there ; when I die—and if you saw me, 
Florence, you would think it would not be long first—it shall be buried 
with me. Oh! never, never was heart betrayed or broken as mine has 
heen—never was parent so mistaken in her views of happiness as mine is ! 
I feel a conscious rectitude of mind which justifies this last adieu—it 7s 
the last—it must not be replied to. Florence, Florence! farewell— 
I cannot write—farewell, and Heaven bless you!” 

This letter—-if letter it could be called—bore evident marks of its 
writer’s agitation; but little did Florence think, when he received it, 
how soon the event to which poor Adelaide alluded to in it was to occur. 

The Desbrouillans had remoyed from their shop and retired from 
business, in order to gratify Count Jourmont— their intercourse with the 
St. Pierres had ceased—three or four months had elapsed, and, obedient 
to the injunctions of his beloved, he had neither written nor ventured to 
obtain an interview, and in consequence of his entire alienation from 
the society of her family, was in utter ignorance of everything con- 
nected with her. While he was suffering under the effects of illness, 
he bore with something like patience the suspense in which he was kept; 
but with improving health anxiety returned, and, young as he was in 
the world’s ways, and impressed as he was with the purity and excel- 
lence of Adelaide, he began to think that the earnestness of her desire 
that he should make no attempt to see her, and the fervour of her prayer 
that they might not meet, might not be altogether sincere, or at any rate 
s0 binding upon him as to prevent his making the attempt. She ad- 
mitted that she loved him alone; and with that admission in the outset, 
a man may perhaps take credit for a good deal more than meets the ear. 
Whatever might be the motive, it matters little now; suffice it to say 
that Florence St. Pierre made an excursion to Orleans, and having 
reached that city in the afternoon, put up at the Boule d’Or, I believe 
the name of the sign to be. 

Orleans is a dullish place; but to Florence it was, of course, full of 
interest. He took some slight refreshment, and walked forward in the 
direction in which he knew the ChAteau Jourmont to stand. He was 
scarcely aware whether the Count propriétaire knew him personally— 
he might have seen him—at the A ty still, by way of precaution, he 
enveloped himself in a cloak which covered his figure, and proceeded, 
according to his geographical knowledge of the position of the chateau, 
towards its gates. 

It was about dusk when he reached it. He lingered for some minutes 
near the gates of the terrain (for park it could scarcely be called) before 
he dared tread upon what, to him, seemed almost hallowed ground. It 
had grown dusk. At the lodge there was nobody to admit him or check 
his progress; he therefore walked forward till he came in sight of the 
house. Coeval with that sight were the sounds of wor. There issued 
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forth from the door which first met his eye a funeral train; and the first 
sound that struck upon his ear was the knell of death !— yes; they were 
hearing to the grave the broken-hearted Adelaide—the wife of Jourmont, 
the beloved of St. Pierre! 

No human being could attempt to describe the effect produced upon 
the heart and mind of Florence when he saw the procession, and knew 
its cause: a thunderbolt from heaven could scarcely more ‘powerfully 
have stricken him to the eacth. Adelaide—his beloved, his martyred 
Adelaide—was borne to the grave before his eyes. Unobserved, he fol- 
lowed the funereal train—unheeded, he watched the melancholy pro- 
cession: but his heart was in the coffin which he gazed upon; and it 
was with scarcely a mortal feeling that he saw the sad and sacred crowd 
of attendants, and heard the sorrowing cries which most sincerely burst 
from those who loved, and almost worshipped, her. 

There is a frenzy of despair—there is an agony of remorse~—there is 
a desperation in disappointment indese ribable;—by all these the wretched 
Hlorence was overwhelmed. He heard the service—he saw the splendid 
mausoleum of the Jourmonts opened— he heard the coffin deposited in 
it—his heart sank ; but when he saw the massive door of the tomb left 
unclosed, even then there sprang a hope in his heart—a hope undefined 
—a wish almost undefinable. 

Upon what trifles great events turn! He lingered in the darkness of 
the church; all de ‘parted save one, the sexton, who remained to close 
the vault, and lock it; for Count Jourmont’s family sepulchre had sur- 
vived the great commotion so surprisingly, that neither the ashes of his 
ancestors had heen disturbed, nor had the sanctuary which contained 
them been violated, owing, probably, to the distance at which it was 
placed from the met ropolis, the scene of the most tremendous evidence 
of the effects of the Revolution. 

Lighted alone by his lantern, De Grave, the sexton, having seen the 
solemn train depart, proceeded to perform, literally, the last duty. No 
man can account for the feelings of another. Amidst the agony and 
despair of Florence, which, in the first instance, would have prompted 
him to wish for death on the spot where he stood, anew and dreadful 
anxiety arose. Adelaide was dead—entombed heneath his feet—within 
a few yards of where he stood. God only knows how men are acted 
upon. As he saw De Grave approach and close—at least upon him—- 
for ever the “ marble jaws” of the tomb, a last, flickering, hopeful wish 
—a thought, a desire indescribable— a sentiment incaleulable—sprang 
into his breast. “ Adelaide is dead,’’ said Florence to himself, “ beyond 
the reach of mortal ill—beyond the reach of mortal strife. [I now may. 
see her, without the imputation of an interested feeling; I now may 
feel the blessed satisfaction of knowing that my ring sleeps on her finger 
in her eternal rest. But this man—we are alone—wi// he permit it ?” 

The sexton went towards the tomb: he coughed and spat, and per- 
haps sang; for he “ had no feeling in his trade.” Florence trembled, 
doubted, ‘actually shivered, while he hesitated what he should next do. 
His object the reader knows. 

The sexton placed the massive padlock on the marble cemetery,—the 
key grated in the lock. 

“Stay !”” cried F lorence. 
“ Mercy on us! what's that ?”” exclaimed the sexton. 
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A friend,”’ said Florence, in a whisper. 

‘A friend! What do you want ?”’ said De Grave. 

‘A few minutes’ conversation,” said Florence. 

“What about?’ said the sexton, who seemed to have an infinitely 
greater degree of fear of the living than the dead. 

** Money,” said Florence. 

*“ Money !"’ echoed the sexton; “ money is not much a subject of 
conversation with me.” 

‘Ten Napoleons are something,” said Florence. 

* Something !”’ said De Grave, ‘everything! But what are you loi- 
tering about in this church for? Do you want ten Napoleons? You 
are not likely to get them cither of me or the gallant Count Jourmont, 
the widower. 

* Is he niggardly ?”’ 

* As a miser.”’ 

**T want nothing of fim,” said Florence. “ T want to give you ten 
Napoleons.” 

** Tndeed !” said De Grave, raising his lantern ; “ and what am I to 
do for them ?”’ 

** Shut the church door, and lock it,’ said Florence. 

“Ts that all?” 

** No,”’ said Florence, “ that is the beginning—— 

“Oh! and be killed afterwards.” 

* Whay,”’ said Florence, “ why should I kill you? Your body would 
not fetch ten Napoleons.” 

** Not to look at,’’ said De Grave. 

** Sexton,”’ said Florence, trembling at the request, and at the conse- 
quence of its accordance, “ 1 will give you ten Napoleons to look at a 
corpse.”’ 

* The deuce you will,” said De Grave. “ Well, now, that’s odd. I see 
so many on ’em in the course of the week, that it’s no pleasure to me. 
What corpse d’ye want to see ?”’ 

“ Ts the door safe?” said Florence. 

I have locked it,”’ replied De Gran. 


* Let me behold my Adelaide,” sobbed Florence. 
“ Adelaide what ?”’ said De Gran. 
« 


Countess Jourmont.”’ 

Whew!” said the sexton. “ What! Monseigneur’s wife! Oh, 
no, no, no! A mere bourgevise—a little milliner—or but oh! a 
Countess !"’ 

“* Here are ten Napoleons,” said Florence. “ Lift the coffin lid, and 
let me kiss her cold cheek once, and let me see if my ring rests upon 
her finger in her last sleep—the money is yours.” 

** Do you mean it ?”’ said De Grave. 

“* Here is the money.”’ 

*“ Tll just step and make the door fast,” said De Grave. “I see no 
great objection. "“Twixt you and me, poor dear lady, she never cared 
for him; and, as I believe—he is deuced stingy—her death has been 
owing—at least, so the doctors say—to drinking laudanum, to sooth her 
sorrows. I'll be back in a minute. Stop at the door of the tomb.” 

Consider his position. Florence stood at the door of the mausoleum, 
left in darkness by the sexton, divided by a massive iron door from 
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all he once had loved on earth. The owl hooted on the roof—the bat 
fluttered in his face—but he was firm in his purpose, and saw a hope 
of once more beholding the features of his beloved Adelaide. 

De Grave returned. 

** Sir,” said he, “ we are now secure; but I do trust—for the ten Na- 
poleons, now we come to that, would be no inducement to gratify your 
extraordinary wish—TI do trust that you are not attempting to mislead 
me, or get me into a serape.”’ 

“You may trust me,”’ said Florence. ‘ All Lask is, remove the 
coffin lid—permit me to kiss her cold cheek, and sce whether my ring 
is on her finger.’ 

*°'Tis done,’ said De Grave. “ Come—come. What's that, eh? 
The lock is not fastened—come down. We had better light a second 
light. Close the door after us. Come—come.” 

Ilorence obeyed his injunctions. 

* That blue coflin there,’ said the sexton, “is the Count Henri de 
Jourmont; he died before Twas born; that black coffin on the left, with 
the box-on the side of it, contains Count Francis, guillotined in 1793, 
his head was sent down by the diligence afterwards ; that is Mademoiselle 
Eloise, nicce of Count Francis; and here, as you see, is the last arrival ; 
you can read it—* Adelaide de Jourmont.’ ”’ 

Read it! yes! There it stood, holding within its sides the body of 
the martyred girl. 

** Yes!’ said Florence, “f that is rr! Open that for me.” 

* Open !”? said De Grave. 

** Yes,” said Florence ; ‘* that is our bargain.”’ 

* What will the Count say?” 

“What have you said? ’Tis our bargain.” 

** Hush, hush !”? said De Grave. ‘“ No need of noise: a bargain ts 
a bargain; be calm,—it shall be done.” 

Saying which, he produced a small iron ecrow-bar, and placing it 
between the coffin and the lid, separated them in an instant, and exhi- 
bited to view the placid countenance of Adelaide Jourmont. 

“Gracious God! there she is!” said Florence, sinking backward 
against one of the pillars of the crypt. 

“ By Heavens,” said De Grave, “ she has turned !”” 

The meaning of this exclamation was lost upon Florence, who fancied 
it some technicality, and scarce attended to it. Ie gazed upon the fea- 
tures of his beloved with an intenseness of agony no man can appre- 
ciate. 

“ T say, Sir,”’ said De Grave, “ she has turned!” 

“ What then?” said Florence. 

“ What then!” cried De Grave; ‘ what then! why, by Ieaven, 
she’s alive !”’ 

“ Alive!’? exclaimed Florence, falling on his knees and clasping 
those of the old sexton; “ alive!” 

“ As sure as we are,” said the man; “calm yourself—be quiet— 
listen—lay your ear close to her mouth—she is warm—by Heaven, she 
breathes ! ”’ 

Can any human being fancy the state in which Florence felt himself, 
in the tomb with the dead yet living widow of his hated rival? He 
obeyed the sexton’s injunctions ; it was true she did breathe—the breath 
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was low and doubtful—it seemed to hover on the lips; but the lips were 





warm, and 

** What's to be done?” said Florence. 

* Are you to be trusted?” said De Grave. 

“ Trust me, and you shall never be deceived,” said Florence. 

“ This woman may be saved,” said De Grave. 

* Woman!” said Florence. 

* Angel, if you will, Sir,’’ answered the sexton ; “ for she was one. 
Be steady—be firm—’tis a trial, a great one, for you,” continued the 
old man; “ the sooner she is moved from this, the better ; thank God 
it is as it is, let what come of it that may; I confide in you.” 

“And I in you,’’ said Florence, scarcely knowing what he said. 
* What's next to be done?” 

“ My house is close at hand,” said De Grave ; “ she must not stay 
there long ; ; are you St. Pierre ?” 

Florence started at the appeal. 

* My daughter was her maid,” said the sexton ; “ that’s enough.” 

* 7 am that man,’’ said Florence. 

“ Then I shall be justified in the course I take,” said the sexton ; 
“a few hours will revive her—you must take measures accordingly ; 
she is dead to Aim—the niggard— the tyrant! Leave it to me.’ 

The unpopularity of Jourmont, it seems, very greatly contributed to 
the issue of this most extraordinary adventure ; for the sexton, who 
hated his lord, most readily aided his daughter (devotedly attached to 
Adelaide) and Florence in removing the body to his cottage. Pauline, 
the maid, happened to be the very best colleague upon the occasion ; 
for to her had devolved various dresses of her late mistress, which w ere 
thus in readiness for her use after her most extraordinary resurrection. 

It seems that her apparent death was the consequence of an over-dose 
of opium, to the use of which she had recourse to soothe her miseries ; 
from this it will be seen she eventually recovered. 

After what has been said of the arrangements made by the sexton 
and his daughter, at the suggestion of Florence, little more is requisite to 
inform the reader that in a few days Adelaide was restored and actually 
alive. The case is one which makes a figure in the French Law Books. 
What followed? The miraculous escape from immolation obtained by 
the extraordinary arrival of Florence at Orleans on the night of the 
funeral, and the equally extraordinary pertinacity of the lover in urging 
upon the sexton a desire scarcely accountable, added to all her previous 
love for St. Pierre, induced her—in no small degree urged thereto by 
De Grave and his daughter, who had, it seems, become a sort of confi- 
dante of the exalted Adelaide—to accept the offer of immediate mar- 
riage to Florence, or rather immediate flight and subsequent marriage, 
carrying with her Pauline, whose absence De Grave undertook to account 
for by some history of a distant grandmother. 

After two days’ ‘concealment in De Graye’s cottage, the rescued wife 
and corpse, in company with Florence, and attended by Pauline, reached 
Blois, where they were married, under names to be sure not their own, 
but to which course they were, ‘under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, reconciled by the reflection that as a woman always changes her 
name in marriage, it made but a trifling difference if the man did so 
too. There they were united, and having admitted their parents into 
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their confidence, they proceeded to Bordeaux, whence they proceeded to 
America. 

This romantic and apparently impossible proceeding was crowned 
with success, and certainly there never was a happier couple known. 
There might have been some alloy to their bliss in the continual recollec- 
tion that Adelaide was in fact the wife of two husbands; however, Pau- 
line, who continued the favourite—almost friend of her mistress— 
seemed in herself a hostage for her safety as regarded the circumstances 
which brought about the union; and as far as conscience went, it 
seemed quite clear that when a man had buried his wife he became a 
widower. 

So they went on, and so they lived happily, until at last St. Pierre felt 
anxious to see his family and friends. Three years had elapsed—Count 
Jourmont was very little in Paris— and they resolved to return to France, 
for it had been impossible—or at least it would have been the height of 
imprudence—to have written any account of what had happened to the 
St. Pierres, who of course were in a state of the greatest possible anxiety 
about their son, the last intelligence they received of him being that 
he had left his lodgings at Pithiviers with a portmanteau and sac de 
nuit, since which period no tidings of him had reached them. Flo- 
rence felt how much his parents must have suffered, and therefore, with 
Adelaide’s concurrence, the strangely-placed couple resolved on a voyage 
to France. 

This expedition they undertook—the voyage was a prosperous one— 
they arrived safely—landed, and proceeded to the inn; they dined, re- 
jeicing in the little luxuries of the hotel after the privations of the 
voyage, and after dinner, accompanied by Pauline, indulged themselves 
with a walk. They had not been out a quarter of an hour before the 
met Count Jourmont; he started with surprise at seeing Adelaide, whom 
he thought he recognised, but who would in all pede) have escaped 
his observation if she had not been accompanied by Pauline De Grave ; 
the circumstance—the connexion—the coincidence were too strong ; 
Jourmont claimed the exhumed Adelaide as his wife—he was convinced 
of her identity. 

Of all unfortunate circumstances this was the most tremendous. Flo- 
rence St. Pierre was not a man to render himself notorious by any vio- 
lent assumption of right; he contended—lct the circumstances be 
known—that to all intents and purposes M. Jourmont had lost his wife 
—that he believed her dead—that he had seen her buried. However, 
Jourmont, who, the moment he saw his wife alive and married (as re- 
yort said) to Florence St. Pierre, the recollection that M. Desbrouillan 
had told him that Florence St. Pierre was the great obstacle to his mar- 
riage, coupled with the appearance of his own tenant’s daughter, whom 
he had himself placed in capacity of soubrette and spy over his new 
wife, completely convinced him that he had been the martyr to a combi- 
nation of treachery, contrived by the agency of a set of people who, in 
point of fact, were the most innocent and the most unhappy individuals 
In existence. 

It was natural, however, that he should adopt these opinions. The 
next step was to search the tomb—the coffin was empty—the case was 
complete. De Grave was apprehended, and in terror confessed the cir- 
cumstances. Pauline was cited. The facts being established, the case 
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was brought before the Tribunal in Paris, to which Florence and Adelaide 
were summoned: the trial came on—the legal defence was much like 
the moral one which St. Pierre had previously set up for himself—that 
Count Jourmont had lost his wife, that she was buried, and that the 
extraordinary resurrection was an affair with which, if circumstances had 
not pak to bring it to his knowledge, he could have nothing to do. 

This, it appears, was over-ruled ; and after a trial of eleven hours, it 
was decided that Count Jourmont was to take his wife back again, 
without prejudice to her character, or to the nghts of her former mar- 
riage. 

Poor Florence waited in the court with breathless impatience—or 
rather, considering the length of the trial, one might say patience—for 
the decision ; he heard it, and turned deadly sick ; however, there was 
no appeal, and his hated rival Jourmont had triumphed. The order of 
the court issued—the domicile of Adelaide, Countess Jourmont, was 
named—and the Count, his features animated with a look of ferocity 
which no painter could record, almost shrieked for joy when the decree 
was put into his hand. He had with him several of his tenants and 
dependents, and when he entered his carriage to proceed to the lodgings 
of his late and present wife, they cheered him, and he bowed and pressed 
his hand to his heart, and then he waved his hat, and then they cheered 
him again; and so, with an officer of the court in the open barouche, 
they proceeded to the residence of the devoted Adelaide. 

The carriage being drawn up, the officer stepped out and entered the 
house — Adelaide and Florence were au trotsiéme—he mounted the 
stairs—he reached the door of the rooms—thrice he called her name, 
and thrice he struck the door—but answer there was none. This dis- 
play of “ contumace”’ irritated the officer, who returned to the carriage, 
begged the Count to accompany him, and calling to his aid a powerful 
functionary of the law, directed him to break in the door which the 
refractory pair refused to open. 

Count Jourmont encouraged the efforts of the subordinate, and under 
the authority of the huissier the door was broken open. 

** Now, Count,” said the officer, “in virtue of the decree of our court, 
claim your wife, and take her hence, and at his peril shall M. St. Pierre 
interfere.”” 

Take his wife!—God help him !—he entered the ante-room clothed 
in his brief authority—he passed iuto the sitting-room, and there found 
his Adelaide. His Adelaide!—Ha! ha! ha!—he found the lovely 
creature stone dead !—her beautiful face shivered to atoms by a brace of 
pistol bullets. And did she die alone? No! by her side, stone dead too, 
lay her poor, fond, faithful Florence. The sentence of the court decreed 
it: he waited but to hear it—he ran home and 

A word more would be superfluous. No part of this history is, per- 
haps, justifiable—some people will say it is not probable—it ts true—it 
is registered in the records of the French courts. What became of 
Jourmont nobody knows, and, we should say, few people care. 

And how does this illustrate a proverb? may be asked. Look at the 
blind ambition of Madame Desbrouillan, and all the crooked policies of 
her life, and will you not say— 

“ HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 
































TAXES ON NECESSARIES VERSUS TAXES ON 
KNOWLEDGE, 


A vax isa thing odious alike to Radical and Conservative, unless, 
indeed, he be feelingly persuaded that taxation is a necessary evil, by de- 
riving his means of life through his Majesty’s Exchequer—an instinct 
common, it has been but too often invidiously insinuated, to both classes 
of politicians. But however this may be, a tax in the general is a thing 
odious. Some are more odious than others, says modern political eco- 
nomy; and of all others, cries the Liberal, nor doth the Conservative 
exert himself to contradict the doctrine, of all others, the most odious 
are the “ taxes on knowledge.”” ‘To this we stand engaged as lovers 
of, and perhaps as livers by, literature to say “ Amen.”’ But consider- 
ing that honesty as well as interest is a little concerned in this matter, 
we are anxious to inquire further before we yield an unqualified assent 
to a proposition which is now but too generally taken for granted upon 
the credit of the assertors, by a very large portion of his Majesty’s 
lieges, who (chiefly through the solicitations of a certain society circu- 
lated by certain members of the Legislature) have been induced to offer 
up their prayers and petitions to the Commons House of Parliament for 
the repeal of the said “ taxes on knowledge.”? And if the agitation has 
been more vivid and continuous than of other political and financial 
objects, it should not be forgotten that journalists and publishers, the 
persons interested, are the masters of the spell; they are, in this instance, 
not only the instruments, but the cause. 

A tax we for the third time pronounce to be an odious thing—yet 
taxes must be raised, so long as there is a national debt and a govern- 
ment. We are alike ready to admit that England suffers under many, 
too many of them—that the whole scheme of her taxation wants to be 
remodelled ; still taxes must be raised. This granted, those taxes are 
the least injurious, and therefore the best, that interfere least with the 
necessities, the morals, the comforts, and the business, and press least | 
upon the purses, of the people. By this test we propose dispassionately 
and impartially to investigate the merits and the demerits of the “ taxes 
upon knowledge.” 

The first inquiry must be, what in this sense constitutes knowledge ? 
Books of all classes and newspapers—a wide definition, but one which 
the public, and especially the reading public, has been well contented 
to accept. 

No trifling obloquy and effect attach to a name, and the adoption of 
the phrase “ taxes on knowledge ”’ raises in no small degree the force 
of the talisman. The word “ knowledge,”’ it has been so contrived, 
now not only stands for Lord Bacon’s acceptation of “ power,” but for 
the very source and fountain of place, honour, distinction, wealth, con- 
duct, and happiness itself, as the combination of all these attributes. 
Knowledge is declared, from a million of oracles, to be the be-all and 
the end-all of this our intellectual existence. To restrict, to limit, or in 
any degree to confine this the sole strong, simple means of all that is 
valuable in life—in a word, to“ Tax’ this summum bonum becomes 
instinctively, as it were, a thing too horrible to be endured by a free and 
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intelligent ae yet still, we say, the evil is but comparative. Taxes 
on knowledge are not the only taxes—they may not, perhaps, we venture 
to hint, be those which subtract most from the happiness of the subject. 
First, however, let us estimate their actual pressure. 

Of knowledge, most rightly so called, books are the best if not the 
mightiest vehicle. There are two ways in which these taxes affect them : 
directly on the paper, and indirectly ‘by advertisements. 

The tax on paper is three pence per pound weight—the tax on mill- 
board, the substance in which books are bound, twenty-one shillings per 
hundred weight. A just understanding of this matter has been a good 
deal mystified and perverted by the way in which it has been treated. 
The expenses of paper, print, and publication, have been aggregated 
according to the numbers of the edition—500, 750, or 1000,* and a per 
centage struck. Computations of how many are sold have been made, 
and it has been attempted to substantiate a plea of injustice in the mode 
of imposing the tax (that is both in the principle and the manner) 
chietly, indeed, by the fact that a very large proportion of books printed 
are not sold. This method of argument does not however appear very 
satisfactory, and when estimated by a comparison between the taxation 
of luxuries ‘and necessaries, it seems still less so; for when taxes are 
laid upon necessaries, the Government extorts, inevitably extorts, from 
every one, according to his absolute occasions, a certain portion of his 
expenditure. When taxes are imposed on articles which it is optional 
with the purchaser to buy or not—he is able to consult his purse, to 
weigh his ability against his inclination to purchase, and to decide ac- 
cordingly. It has, therefore, been hitherto held to be a recommendation 
that an article of revenue be chosen which may thus afford to prudence 
an alternative. This recommendation applies strictly to books, and 
therefore (to the payer of taxes) it forms a beneficial item in the consi- 
deration. 

The paper usually employed for book-printing is called demy, and 
varies in price according to weight and quality ; but that which is most 
generally used, that which affords an average, may be computed to 


weigh twenty pounds the ream of twenty (inside, or perfect) quires of 


twenty-four sheets each quire; ergo, twenty pounds’ weight of paper 
will give 480 sheets, which, in quarto, will amount to 3,840 pages—in 





* In the “ Edinburgh Review,’’ No. CVI., pages 429-430, according to the 
following formula :— 


Estimate of the cost of an octavo volume of 500 pages, printed on respectable 
paper, when 500 copies are printed, showing which part of this cost consists 








of taxes. Cost. Duty. , 

Printing and corrections ‘ , £88 18 0 
Paper . ° ; ‘ ‘ 38 10 0} £ 8 12 10 
Boarding ° . . . 10 0 0 3.3 8 
Advertising ° ° ° . 40 0 0] 20 0 0 
177 8 0} 3116 6 


11 copies to public libraries 

14 copies, say to author 

475 copies for sale, at 8s. 5d. . . . £179 17 11 
Deduct cost . . - 177 8 O 


Profit to auther and publisher, commission, interest 
on capital, &c., when all are sold . ° . 22 911 
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octavo, to 7,680 pages—in duodecimo, to 11,520. The average con- 
tents of a volume may be fairly taken at 500 pages in round numbers. 
Five shillings being the duty upon a ream of such paper, it follows that 
upon a quarto volume of 500 pages, requiring sixty-two sheets and a 
half, the tax amounts to seven pence three farthings, the price of such 
volumes being rarely less than from thirty shillings to two guineas, Ap- 
plying the same rule to an octavo of twelve shillings price, the tax is 
found to amount to a fraction dess than fourpence, and upon a duode- 
cimo sold for about six shillings, to twopence halfpenny ! 

The duty on book advertisements, however, constitutes the heaviest 
charge. But even this is exaggerated to a degree incredible. The 
duty on each advertisement is 1s. 6d., and commonly the booksellers 
advertising in the country journals include from one to twenty different 
books in one advertisement. When, therefore, 20/., 25/., and 307, is 
taken, (as in the “* Edinburgh Review,’’) the calculation, however true in 
one instance it may be, does not apply to the general run of publications. 
For estimating the average at six different works only to each advertise- 
ment, a single edition may be advertised (as far as the duty is in 
question) sixteen hundred times for the amount of 20/.,—a thing which 
we will venture to aver never happened; and if we suppose the book 
to be advertised by itself, the advertisement must appear 272 times to 
amount to the sum,—an extension of advertising we entirely dishe- 
lieve. We think we may defy any bookseller in England to prove that 
any work ever formed the subject of 272 single advertisements during 
the sale of one edition ; when, then, the amount is stretched to 302, 
or 400 single insertions, it becomes utterly incredible. Yet such are 
the allegations upon which the abrogation of the taxes on knowledge 
have been supported, 

Further, the statement in the ‘* Edinburgh Review,” to which we 
have alluded, estimates the duty at 50 per cent. of the whole cost. In 
the case of the very shortest advertisement, this might by possibility be 
true at that time, before the two shillings were taken off; it could then 
only be true in the instance of the shortest annunciations of a single 
volume, Now, since the duty has been reduced to eighteen-pence, it 
does not hold perhaps in any one case. No journal of any circulation 
charges less than five shillings for the shortest insertion, and, as the 
charge rises according to the number of lines (that is, according to the 
space occupied, the duty remaining the same), the amount to which we 
refer is a perfect fallacy. The 50 per cent. is also taken upon a single 
volume, whereas works in general run to more than one volume. Yet 
upon this computation have stood all the arithmetical statements we 
remember to have seen. Where the advertisements contain more than 
one book, of course the duty bears according to number, Two examples 
of works published by the Seams of Longman and Co, now lie before 
us, advertised in May last in a provincial newspaper, which contain the 
one seventeen, the other twenty volumes : of course, in the one instance, 
the advertisement cost en more, in the other something less than 
one penny per volume duty. The aggregate value of the books enu- 


merated in the one amounts to seventeen pounds (advertised for eighteen 
pence duty), and the price of three of the articles is not specified. The 
aggregate value of the other list is 11/. 19s.6d. The one contains 
works of science, the other the belles lettres. Now, observe the real 
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bearing of these facts and illustrations, admitting the estimate of 20/. 
charge upon a single work (not volume). The commonest novel in 
three volumes will reduce it to 6/. 13s, 4d. Upon the edition of Lord 
Byron’s work, in seventeen volumes, the 20/. would come down to 
nearly a single pound each; and in Sir Walter Scott’s novels, in forty- 
eight volumes, the 20/. would dwindle to 8s. 4d. So much for arithme- 
tical truth. And this, too, observe, embraces the supposition that each 
work is advertised alone. 

We come next to the taxes on newspapers and advertisements, which 
we trust it will be seen, from what we have said, form the main part of 
the question. The evidence of Lord Brougham, “ given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Libel Law,” is chietly 
relied upon and put forth as the foundation of, and indeed it contains the 
great objections to, these imposts. The sum and substance of his 
Lordship’s observations will be found in the following extract :— 


“It appears quite obvious, that in these circumstances there are but two 
ways of meeting this great evil: the one is, having recourse to the ordi- 
nary principle in all such cases, namely, taking away the impediments 
from the fair dealer, from the reapectable publisher, and thus removing 
the advantage which the law now gives the unfair dealer. The fair dealer 
is now liable to a stamp of 3d. or 4dd., which the other escapes. The latter 
not only highly seasons the food he prepares for the perverted taste of the 
people, with highly-flavoured ingredients, but he has also a more effectual 
advantage; he undersells the fair dealer by 300 per cent. The conse- 
quence is, that the fair trader has no sort of chance in such a competition. 
It is quite clear, if you remove the stamps, you apply the common prin- 
ciple of destroying the smuggler, by lowering the duties. This has been 
found quite effectual in other branches of legislation. I cannot see why 
it should not be made equally effectual in this. The only other mode of 
meeting this great mischief, is by providing more wholesome food for the 
reading portion of the people, and that happily has been attempted, and 
attempted with great success. I believe I speak in the presence of some 
colleagues of mine of the Society of Useful Knowledge, who could inform 
the Committee more in detail; but Ithink the ‘ Penny Magazine’ destroyed 
a great number of those wicked publications, some of the most obnoxious 
of them, in three or four weeks after it was begun: the most obnoxious of 
all, perhaps, were not put down, for the same profligate class of readers do 
not find harmless matter equally palatable ; but the great bulk of readers 
prefer this publication, circulating a couple of hundred thousand, sold for 
a penny, containing articles of great value (for, regard being had to its 
value, it is about one-fourth part of the price of the common penny un- 
stamped paper). If these two means were adopted together, that is, 
increasing the number and variety of innocent and useful publications, 
and taking off the tax which prevents competition, and thus provide more 
good, cheap papers for the bulk of the community, I have no doubt the 
public would no longer have any reason to fear the worst kind of libel. I 
beg to add, that though the ‘ Penny Magazine’ has been enabled to be sold 
so cheap, in consequence of its immense numbers, and still increasing sale, 
that is a price which could not be afforded by any private individual ; a 
society can afford it ; and a sale of tens and hundreds of thousands can 
afford it; but a great many things would be very proper to be published, 
for which there is not a demand of above 500 or 1000; and this is quite 
impossible, unless at a higher price. But the public require papers of less 
value than the‘ Penny Magazine, and will buy them, though of less value, 
and therefore not so cheap, provided they be sold for a penny, or two- 
pence, and also contain news. The people wish to read the news, in which 
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they take an interest, and in which it is fit they should take an interest. 
In public affairs they are nearly concerned, and it is both their right and 
their duty to attend much to public affairs. I am of opinion that a sound 
system of government requires the people to read and inform themselves 
upon political subjects, else they are the prey of every quack, every im- 
postor, and every agitator, who may practise his trade in the country. If 
ne do not read, if they do not learn, if they do not digest, by discussion 
and reflection, what they have read and learnt, if they do not thus qualify 
themselves to form opinions for themselves, other men will form opinions 
for them, not according to truth and to the interests of the people, but 
according to their own individual and selfish interests, which may, and 
most probably will, be contrary to that of the people at large. The best 
security for a Government like this, for the Legislature, for the Crown, and 
generally for the public peace and public morals, is, that the whole com- 
munity should be well-informed upon its political as well as its other 
interests ; and it can be well-informed only by having access to whole- 
some, sound, and impartial publications. Therefore they will and ought 
to read the news of the day, political discussions, political events, the 
debates of their representatives in Parliament, and of the other House of 
Parliament ; and on not one of these heads can any paper be published 
daily or weekly, without coming under the stamp-law ; consequently the 
people at large are excluded, by the dear form in which alone the respect- 
ablé publishers can afford it, while they pay the duty. They can only 
have it in a cheap form by purchasing of publishers of another description, 
who break the revenue-law by paying for no stamps, and also break all 
other laws by the matter they publish. If, instead of newspapers being 
sold for sixpence or a shilling, they could be sold for a penny, I have no 
inanner of doubt there would immediately follow the greatest possible 
improvement in the tone and temper of the political information of the 
people, and therefore of the political character and conduct of the people. 
It is my decided and deliberate opinion, from very long and anxious con- 
sideration, that the danger is not of the people learning too much, but 
knowing too little. It is no longer a question whether they shall read or 
not ; it is no longer a question whether they shall be instructed or not; it 
is no longer a question whether they shall be politicians, and take part in 
the discussions of their own interests or not; that is decided long and long 
ago. The only question to answer, and the only problem to solve is, how 
they shall read in the best manner; how they shall be instructed poli- 
tically, and have political habits formed the most safe for the constitution 
of the country, and the best for their own interests. 1 can devise no other 
means than making that accessible at a cheap rate, which at present they 
must have at a rate they cannot afford, without having it bad as well as 
cheap. I wish to give it them both cheap and wholesome.” 

A penny newspaper is then to be the panacea against the evils here 
enumerated. Very well; let us argue the matter upon this ground. 

The existing price of newspapers is, in the common run, sevenpence 
each. If then the whole duty of wre ym (with a discount of 20 per 
cent.) were taken off, the eon could not, probably, be sold under 
threepence, and the price is fixed even thus low, because of the profits 
upon advertisements ; for it is a well-known fact, substantiated by 
actual accounts, that the entire profits of publishing a journal lie in the 
advertisements—the largest circulating journal in England would not, 
from the profits upon the mere sale, pay its expenses. A few of the 
weekly prints may, perhaps, afford an exception, but the exception does 
not apply to twenty of the three hundred and twenty journals which, 
according to the “ Edinburgh Review,” are printed in the United 
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Kingdom ; Lord Brougham’s postulate is therefore impracticable to the 
present journals. But let us go a little deeper into the inquiry. 

By far the greater proportion of the London journals are taken by 
reading-rooms and houses of public resort, inns, and even alehouses, 
where their contents are read by the multitude. The diffusion is still 
further extended by partnerships in papers, and by purchasing the 
journal of one day on the day following, from London coffee-houses, aid 
other such places, at half-price. This plan, therefore, not only reduces 
the cost, but extends the utility. With respect to the provincial | journals 
now circulating to the amount of thirty millions of stamps per annuin, 
this custom of partnerships is notorious and universal. The most 
intelligent practical men estimate that every single paper is read, upon 
an average, by from twenty to thirty persons—so that a journal enjoy- 
ing a circulation of two thousand is read by an average number of 
50,000 individuals. ‘Taking these facts into view, and they cannot be 
contradicted, is it rationally to be supposed that the re: uling, “ the dif- 
fusion of knowledge,” could be much more extended by reducing the 
cost of newspapers about one-half, below which, it should scem, they 
could hardly be brought down? Upon this point hangs the main utility 
of the reduction. We think it could not. Were the paper-duties as 
well as stamps taken off, perhaps the price might be brought one  halt- 
penny lower than the moiety of the present price. When Lord Brougham 
spoke of a penny newspaper *, he appears to have forgotten the size aud 
contents of the present race of journals; to compete with these, a penny 
paper must contain the same quantity, for the million love quantity 
dearly. ‘The technical experience of journalists would have also ac- 
quainted his Lordship that he is in error concerning the contents most 
sought and approved by rural readers: the practical trader generally 


* “We have been trying to get we publications not only into parts of the 
country where men are gregarious, the manufacturing districts, in which they 
naturally and easily read; but into farm-houses and cottages, where the case is dif- 
ferent. The great difficulty is to get the peasants to read; first, because they do 
not work together; and next, because people working in the open air are sleepy 
when they come home; but in long winter nights, when they are not so hard 
worked and have much more spare time, it is particularly desirable that they should 
not have recourse to beer-shops or to bad publications. It would be of great advan- 
tage if we could furnish them with publications that have a tendency to make men 
good members of society, rather than those which are now propagated and are read 
by great numbers, teaching them that the most infamous of characters—a man, for 
instance, who is about to be executed for the foulest murder, from the moment he 
becomes converted to some particular spiritual doctrine, is safe from retribution in 
another world. I cannot conceive a more pernicious doctrine, and all which is 
said about absolution in the Catholic Church is not one whit worse even in its 
abuse, and I know it is very much abused. Those publications which are in farm- 
houses, to my knowledge, for want of better, teach that if a man commits murder, 
and will only afterwards become a fanatic, he is in acceptance with Heaven, and his 
murder forgiven him. If a man can have in his cottage, at a cheap rate, accounts 
of the debates, which they look to with great interest, and which it is their duty as 
well as their interest to read; the proceedings in courts of justice, which they alse 
are delighted with reading ; if, in addition to these departments, commonly called 
the news of the day, we could cireulate four pages more, which could all be done for 
a penny without this pernicious stamp-duty, we might give the cottager for one 
penny a newspaper with wholesome general information, which might be of use to 
him in various ways, besides giving him all the intelligence of the week. IT am 
quite certain that this would be the effect of repealing the stamp.” 
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knows best what suits his customers. Now if Lord Brougham examines 
the mode of filling the columns of the bulk of provincial journals, he 
will find the debates, except on very particular occasions, cut down to 
nothing, the news of the day—that is, the political discussions and the 
political events—reduced to the shortest possible digest, and that the 
local intelligence, the local advertisements—the business of the district, 
in short, forms the solid body of the information they contain: this 
satisfies the inquiry. Now this can be furnished only by the resident 
provincialist, and it is furnished at an expense which no imaginable cir- 
culation could reduce below twopence halfpenny or threepence. We 
are to be supposed, in this instance, to speak of the ordinary mode of 
conducting this commerce, for it will hardly stand within the general 
computation, that a Society (even The Society) could monopolise to 
itself the entire supply by one such newspaper as Lord Brougham 
describes. A sheet of large news demy (which costs more than three- 
farthings at the mill) would scarcely contain such a digest of debates, 
law proceedings, political events, and political discussions, even were all 
lighter topics of information and amusement excluded. A circulation of 
thirty thousand per week would barely repay the cost of its preparation. 

‘The London weekly journal of the widest circulation does not average 
anything like that number, and we are strongly tempted to believe that 
the stimulant contents of the sporting papers alone ensure a very large 
sale. That a weekly newspaper, priced and conducted as his Lordship 
describes, would obtain a large sale, there can be no question, but it 
would be principally among the middle orders, and not where Lord 
Brougham desires to introduce it, namely, into the cottages. It might, 
amongst certain classes, supersede a stamped London weekly paper at a 
heavy cost, but when the general price was brought down to twopence 
halfpenny or threepence, the competition of London daily papers occu- 
pying attention every twenty-four hours, and thus forestalling the 
weekly digest, together with the local attractions of the district- 
journals would very much abridge its reception, and then cut bono? 
Would this journal instil sounder principles than the present vehicles ? 
There is no fair reason to imagine it would. On the contrary, the 
aggregate of the talent of the many now engaged in journalism must 
probably be more than a match for that selected (however able) for the 
conduct of a single paper. 

But suppose such a monopoly could be attained, would it not place in 
the hands of one set of men a power over the public mind, of an extent 
too great to be regarded without alarm, or endured without a struggle ? 
Allowing to its conductors the purest and best motives, the most judi- 
cious and honest execution, it still must have a political bias. To coun- 
teract that bias would become an equal object with opposing partisans, 
and thus its circulation would be narrowed. For such a vehicle the 
Penny Magazine forms no exemplar. The Penny Magazine is a com- 
pendium of entertaining contents, entertaining to all alike; inviting 
little of theological, political, or moral controversy. It startles no man’s 
prejudices, it alarms no man’s principles—it amuses every man, woman, 
and child who takes it up. Its reception is open me universal. 
With a newspaper it would be far different ; it would find objectors and 


competitors, and even enemies at every door. Nor does it seem, from 
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Lord Brougham’s own showing, that the unstamped papers carry with 
them any considerable danger. He says— 


“Tt is in vain to say that some persons would prefer obscene matter, and 
some ribaldry, and some blasphemy; but it would be an insignificant 
portion of the whole country. The bulk, who are innocently and morall 
disposed, are more or less respectable, and would be ashamed to bring this 
trash to their cottages where their wives and children are; nay, 1 believe 
that they would not desire to read it themselves.” 


Where, then, is the necessity to put down what finds so slight, so 
cold a reception ? 

The Noble Lord appears to be also imperfectly informed concern- 
ing the real apparatus and capital of the provincial journals, which, at 
least, divide the empire of intelligence, “ the diffusion of knowledge,” 
with the metropolitans, The stamp-duties have little or nothing to do 
with the capital necessary to such an undertaking. Every man of suffi- 
cient responsibility to commence a provincial paper can obtain three 
months credit from a London stationer for stamps ; and if he do so, his 
sale must be small indeed not to furnish ready money enough to take up 
his three months’ bill when it falls due. The proprietors of provincial 
journals are commonly printers : the outlay for the type, presses, journey- 
men’s wages, editor’s and reporter’s salaries, postage, carriage of papers, 
and long credit for papers and advertisethents, eat up their capital, which 
can rarely be less than from five to ten thousand pounds, according to 
circumstances. The mechanical apparatus for printing a paper of 
modern size alone amounts to near one thousand pounds of the money. 
Thus the reduction of the stamp-duties would afford little or no facility 
to new publications of this class; many, no doubt, would start up, but 
they would perish like the enterprises which have been so frequently 
undertaken in different districts, to the utter ruin of the adventurers, 
and the injury of their creditors. Competition has almost done its best 
and its worst, and there is scarcely a corner of the kingdom which is 
not fully supplied, or more than supplied. If his Lordship will examine 
the Parliamentary return reciting the names and numbers of the pro- 
vincial papers, he will find abundant reason to be satisfied of the fact. 
Several of the new-born expired even while the return to the motion for 
the document was in preparation. 

It has been computed by some of the latest theorists* that the compe- 





* Vide the New British and Foreign Review. We quote one passage from this 
article for a sample of the information, taste, and temper in which the whole is 
written. ‘ To take but one instance more of this kind of dominion, and how well 
intrenched it is, and how enduring: the paper excels in some one kind of intelli- 
gence congenial to the tastes or habits of the worthy gentleman. It deals in police 
intelligence, and he is a diligent justice, the ornament of the quorum, and no two 
magistrates commitso many in the twelvemonth ; or it abounds in anecdotes of the 
turf-and of high life, and he runs his hunter, and has daughters of fashionable 
propensities ; or it is full in all articles of City intelligence, and he was in business 
before his elder brother, the young squire, broke his neck in hunting. So the 
paper is adhered to in spite of its ‘ vagaries,’ which grow more and more nume- 
rous, till it gets almost liberal; treats tithes (which he never cou/d in his heart 
think Scriptural) with levity; would simplify the law; in short, he will forgive 
anything but a fling at the Corn Bill or the e Laws; and even these, though 
they fail to influence his opinion, will not wring from him an order for any other 
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tition amongst journals would reduce the price of advertisements. The 
very reverse would probably be the effect. Advertisements are charged 
after their present rates, because the gains suffice to afford a fair and 
moderate profit, except perhaps in districts where rare local circum- 
stances so exceedingly increase the numbers of shipping or trading 
notices, that the publication is lucrative beyond the average. Were the 
circulation reduced by competition, the advertisements would also be 
divided. An advertisement must be inserted in two or more newspapers 
to enjoy the circulation it now enjoys in one; so far then from a smaller 
charge being the consequence, a greater must be laid on to compensate 
the decrease in the profits upon the divided custom both in papers and 
advertisements. It might by possibility be otherwise for a short time. 
Newspapers, we repeat, might, and would start, but the end would be 
what it has always been of late—ruin to the adventurers, and injury to 
those who trust them. The proof lies in the facts we have already 
stated, that competition has done its utmost; the failures to which we 
allude afford the practical demonstration. 

But it is no less curious that his Lordship’s own evidence furnishes a 
confirmation of this argument. He states that the Attorney-General 
showed him a list of no fewer than one hundred and sixty of these un- 
stamped cheap papers; most of these are no more. He considers that 
a great number of these wretched publications “ were destroyed by the 
‘ Penny Magazine’ within a few weeks after its appearance.” There 
is another portion of his Lordship’s evidence which is so contradictory, 
that we hardly know what to make of it. It runs thus :— 

“ Have not those persons who have had the monopoly of the newspaper 
circulation, who have circulated their papers without stamps, all failed, 
while those who have circulated their papers with stamps have almost all 
succeeded ?—I believe so; and I am happy to think that is the case. I 
found that of the great number I have reterred to, in six months there were 
not more than a very few; but then! must say this in fairness, that where 
one goes down smatians rises up; forthe thing which prevents such a news- 
paper going on is the Stamp-Office account, which is heavy, being a ready 
money account, and they are not able to meet it. So faras the carrying it 
on depends upon their own exertions they can get on, but the Stamp-Office 
exacts ready money most rigorously. They have no doubt a ready-money 
trade to meet that; but then they buy a greater number of stamps than 
they can sell ; they may buy 500 stamps, and sell 250 papers, and that is a 
dead loss ; therefore those persons are constantly starting new papers who 
have no stamps to burden them. I have seen a great number of these 
papers officially, as I have sometimes been asked whether thev ought not 
to be proceeded against ; and the first thing I look at is the number, 
whether it is number 50 or number 10,000; but they seldom come to 100; 
they are generally under 50; and hence it follows, as they are weekly pub- 
lications, that they have not often lasted out the year. 

“ There is a disregard of property by these persons, who are in the nature 
of smugglers ?—They are persons almost as reckless of their own interests 
as of the rights of others.” 

‘If this prove anything, it proves that the cheap unstamped papers carry 
in themselves from their very birth, and in their very constitution, the 
secds of their own destruction. And such we believe to be the case. 





paper.” Where can the writer (an intellectual Liberal) have picked up his 
notions of the character of the modern country gentleman? He certainly cannot 
have derived it from any extended personal acquaintance with the class. 
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Two only have made any stand, “ The Poor Man’s Guardian,” and 
“ The Police Gazette,” and these are Bs ht heard of beyond the metro- 
polis, where persons in almost any number may be found to vend them, 
wretched enough in their circumstances to defy the prosecution of the 
Stamp-Office. 

Considered then per se, in themselves, and their consequences, we 
cannot admit that the case of the enormous evil laid against the taxes ou 
knowledge is made out. We do not see that they press so iy as to 
discourage the publication either of books or newspapers 1 greater 
abundance than the demand calls for. We do not perceive that, were 
they abolished, a worthier literature would succeed the present-——-we do 
not see that the morals of the people would be protected by a better, 
because a little cheaper course of instruction, But we must now entreat 
the reader to observe, that we intend also to argue this matter on the 
simple ground of comparison with other burdens, upon the subject te 
which the inevitable expenses of government, and the payment of the 
national debt, submits him. Now let us try this comparison by instances : 
we shall fix upon two especially which have formed the object of con- 
stant petitions, and never-ending discussions—the window-tax and the 
malt-tax. Light is an indispensable necessity, one that admits of no 
evasion; every man possessing a house above six pounds rent must pay 
the window-tax. Now which inflicts the greatest evil upon society at 
large, that the few should voluntarily pay a small impost upon the luxury 
of books (knowledge, if you please), an impost they can avoid, if their 
circumstances do not warrant the indulgence ; or that the many should 
be compelled (however narrow their means) to pay for light? Con- 
tinue the demonstration through the whole of the assessed taxes, and see 
how infinitely more vexatious the one is than the other. An assessor 
can inspect a man’s house—he can (he does) employ spies in every 
village. Upon their information, often prompted by mere malice, and 
still more often erroneous, he summons the party to a distance of many 
miles, on a surcharge which proves to be vexatious, putting the man 
frequently to nearly as much expense as the surcharge would amount to. 
The assessor may (and sometimes does), should the Commissioners 
decide against him, submit a case to the Judges, and thus harasses 
further, and years after the decision by the local commissioners, the 
injured person. This is no exaggeration—hundreds, and thousands, "and 
tens of thousands of surcharges, are annually made in the provinces, and 
the persons, compelled to travel ten or a dozen miles, lose a whole day, 
and undergo a brutal examination only to prove the assessor in the wrong. 
The aggregate of evil is immense. If, then, a relief be possible, from 
which source ought the relief to be drawn—from the tax on books, or 
from the assessed taxes? The nation with one voice, could it respond, 
would answer, from the assessed taxes. 

When we carry our comparison to the malt-tax, we shall find scarcely 
less reason on the side of repealing that obnoxious duty, in preference 
to the tax on books and newspapers. First and foremost, we sincerely 
and honestly believe that the morals of the rural districts would be 
greatly amended, were the poor man not only enabled but induced, by a 
low price of malt, to brew his own beer, because such a suggestion im- 
plies to drink his own beer at home. This simple condition implies 
also, in a certain degree, segregation from the beer-shop and the ale- 
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house, from the loose companionship, and the thousand temptations 
such society presents and engenders. It implies attachment to his 
family, originated and associated by the enjoyment of their little luxuries 
loge the r, and, consequently, the supervision over the habits of his 
children, from which the labourer is allured, by mere absence from his 
own fire-side, to say nothing of the subsequent force of example. ‘These 
are objects of incalculable moral, political, national importance, and they 
would best promote that disposition to read and acquire information 
which, we shall soon see, forms one of Lord Brougham’s strongest and 
most valid arguments for the suppression of the taxes on knowledge. 
If to keep the man from the beer-shop be the first stage on the way to 
the information which his Lordship justly deems so desirable to national 
imstruction, national morality, and national peace, the most important 
means must be to remove in any degree the temptation which draws him’ 
from that home, and wastes that time which might be so much better 
employed. And when to these benefits is added the augmentation of 
agricultural employment and the abatement of agricultural distress, it 
atfords another reason for giving precedence to the repeal of the malt- 
tax. There is yet another in the vexations which the visitations of the 
excise impose upon the trader: independently of the frauds invited by 
collection, and of other temptations to corruption, the mere honest exer- 
cise of the officer’s duty is embarrassing in the extreme. 

‘To all these reasons we may add a still stronger objection to both the 
assessed-taxes and the malt-tax, which is no less than the load of per- 
jury they introduce. Were there no other ground, this intolerable addi- 
tion to crime—this constant sapping of morals alone considered, we 
pronounce, without fear of contradiction, that these branches of revenue 
ought, on this account aloue, to be first cut off whenever a reduction of 
establishments can be made, or whenever an increased revenue affords 
opportunity for relief of the burdens of the people. 

To the strength of these reasons and proofs we shall add one more, 
drawn from the tax on soap, which, were we disposed to coin a phrase, 
ad captandum, we might well term “ the tax on cleanliness and health.” 

Mr. Martin, in his “ Taxation of the British Empire,” thus treats 
the duty on this article of pure necessity :— 


“ Soap, though not an article of sustenance, is one of essential sip 
ance to the cleanliness* and comfort of the people. The tax on it is enor- 
mous, namely 3d. per lb. on hard soap, and 1fd. on soft soap. Here also 
we have excessive and unequal taxation ; excessive, because the cost of 
manufacturing a hundred weight of soap is but 12s. per cwt., while the 
duty is 28s. per ewt., and the vexatious regulations of excise cause an addi- 
tional charge to the public of 16s. per cwt. Taxation raises the price of 
soap. 


&. 
Cost of manufacturing 1 cwt. of soap . ‘ ‘ ; 12 
Tax laid on by Government on ditto . ; , : 28 
Charge produced by vexatious excise rules . ° ° . 16 
Wholesale price to the public, 6d. per Ib. or per cwt. . 56 





* Cleanliness of person has been said by many to be nearly allied to purity of 
mind; that is a point, however, which the financiers of this country have not 


much troubled themselves with, until Lord Althorp took the subject into consi+ 
deration. 
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** Thus the oy which the poor man uses for his family costs him never 
less than 6d. per |b., when, if it were not for taxation, he could purchase 
a better article than he now procures for jive farthings ! Nor is this all; 
the most impoverished artisan pays as heavy a tax to the state on his 
pound of soap, as does the richest nobleman; and if quality be taken into 
consideration, the poor man pays nearly double as much as the rich 
man!! A number of striking circumstances combine to prove the neces- 


sity of totally repealing the duty (1,186,000/.) on this article in Great 
Britain. 


“1st. The enormous amount of the tax on an article of indispensable 
necessity, of home manufacture, and of unequal and heavy pressure on 
the poor, while the rich do not feel it. 


_“ 2nd. Because, 8,000,000 (in Ireland) out of 24,000,000 of the popula- 
tion are now exempt from it, and it is unjust that the English, Welsh, and 
Scotch should be subject to any tax from which the Irish are free. 


“ 3rd. Because, by the harassing, inquisitorial rules, and capriciousnes® 
of the excise, all improvement in the manulacture is put a stop to, and 
the production of a superior article for foreign commerce prevented, to the 
great detriment of trade, and which nothing but a total repeal of the 
excise laws on the subject can alleviate. 


“ 4th. Because the principal articles which enter into the manufacture 
of soap (tallow or oil, barilla) are previously subjected to taxation, and 
because soap itself is necessary to the efficient nares of several of 
the most important of our manufactures. The first allegation or reason 
for the repeal of the tax has been proved, rey S its oppressiveness on the 
poor. From the circumstance of one part of the empire being subject to 
the tax, and another part exempt, smuggling is carried on to a great 
extent, soap being exported to Ireland to obtain the drawback, and re-im- 

rted into England (a process sometimes repeated over and over again 
our or five times), while the manufacture being free from taxation in Ire- 
land, large quantities are smuggled into England and Scotland. From this 
combined system of evasion, it is difficult to say what quantity of soap 
has actually been consumed in Great Britain of late years: calculating 
from the official returns of the quantity which has paid duty, we find the 
consumption per head to have been as follows :— 


Hard Soap, made in Great Britain, per head. 
1811, 133 ounces; 1821, 396 ounces ; 1831, 113 ounces. 


“ Thus, notwithstanding the great increase in our manufactures (in 
which soap is so extensively used) since 1811, the consumption has 
scarcely increased. The above calculation shows that the quantity of 
soap used by each person in Great Britain is scarcely more than two ounces 
per week; it is, in fact, no greater than seven pounds a-year for each 

rson, which is less than the quantity actually supplied to each pauper 
in a workhouse. Now, if we estimate the population of Great Britain at 
16,537,398 mouths, and allow cte-waunn | a-week for each person, and 
their clothes and dwelling (which is a very moderate computation), the 
consumption of soap would be 419,872,343 lbs. instead of 117,334,320 Ibs. 
which is now rated to the Government tax-gatherer. If the latter-named 
quantity be all that is consumed, then the wr are kept in filth by the 
tax, and the trade is materially checked; if the former-named quantity be 


in reality used, then the honest and conscientious merchant and dealer is 
a by the violator of laws, which too many think is no offence to 
reak.”* 
Here, then, we find a commodity, which, besides its moral and finan- 
cial evils, inevitably imposes upon the poorest man a sum equal to the 
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cost of a newspaper, were the stamp-duty removed, and with the use of 
which his comfort, his health, is indissolubly connected. Half the tax 
was, it is true, taken off in 1833. The total amount of the revenue 
derived from this impost was, and perhaps is, almost one-third less than 
would be lost by the repeal of the newspaper stamp!! We put it, then, 
to the common sense and common feeling of the empire at large, which 
ought to be first reduced? Is there a man alive who would not say the 
tax on soap ? 

A similar train of argument will hold with respect to other articles of 
necessity, tea, coffee, sugar, hops, &c., all of which must be purchased, 
must be consumed by the poor no less than the rich. Taking, then, the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge to be a question of comparison, we 
maintain that all these ought to be reduced before those on the luxury, 
or even on the necessary, of knowledge—if it so pleases the reader to 
consider it—be abolished. With the latter it is possible to dispense, 
with the former it is not. 

There is another obligation, which, though it is not absolute and 
peremptory, is yet worth some regard,—a respect to vested interests 
and property. Were we to take the petitioners for the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge on their own ground, and concede that the price of 
books might be largely reduced, it would naturally follow, that whatever 
be the stock of books on hand (and it amounts to an immense sum) not 
protected by copyright, that value would be diminished to the owners 
exactly in the proportion of the reduction ; for, of course, the price of 
such books must be commensurately reduced, or new editions would be 
printed, to be offered at the cheaper rate. 

Nor will it, we think, be held quite consistent with the character of 
fair and honourable dealing, that the proprietors of the journals of the 
country should be damaged by the institution of a penny publication 
authorized by a powerful society merely on the grounds Lord Brougham 
proposes. Such a competition is not, indeed, much to be feared for the 
reasons we have given, but the possibility makes a part of the con- 
sideration. 

While we fully coincide with the learned ex-Chancellor in the 
opinion, that everything ought to be done to suppress and supersede 
the atrocious libels, political and private, now in circulation as penny 
and twopenny publications, and to give the poor a better literature, we 
can but doubt the efficacy of the remedy proposed. The country was 
never so entirely, so completely split into parties as at present,—neyer 
were democratic doctrines (whether for good or for evil) so rife,—never 
was the fury of party, and especially amongst the lower classes, so 
excited,—never were these classes so utterly and absolutely released 
from those moral and personal respects which have hitherto bound 
society together. We think Lord Brougham errs in his estimate of 
popular feeling in one chief point. He does not give enough to the 
bad, the terrific passions which idleness and pauperism have engendered, 
and ever will. It is to these passions that the cheap publications 
minister; to them they are alike directed by those who wish to revolu- 
tionize or to republicanize England, or merely to draw a certain quan- 
tity of gain from their atrocious traffic, and it is such only that the 
village politician cares to read. In such a state of morbid feeling no 
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one can predict what would be the effect of taking off the restraint, 
even the slight restraint of the existing enhanced price of paper and 
print? We need not point out instances where violent abuse of per- 
sons bas been the grand recommendation, or how much the general 
bitterness of spirit amongst the working classes has been increased by 
them. His Lordship himself says :— 


“ The worst libels do not appear in respectable newspapers. Those of 
the most malignant description and profligate character appear in the 
unstamped publications. I will venture to say any one of them contains 
more atrocious matter in any one number, than all the respectable daily 
papers of London contain ina year. Not content with slandering autho- 
rities from the king downwards; not content with slandering individuals 
in public stations, and with publishing personal slander as well as_politi- 
cal, they contained blasphemy in very great abundance, obscenity in con- 
siderable store, every species of rheliey, personal, political, and irreligious 
—those worthless men entering into a sort of profligate competition one 
with the other, bidding on the one hand under each other, and all of them 
under the respectable prints in point of price, and over one another in the 
malignity and ferocity of their writings. Where one charged public cha- 
racters with all offences, another recommended their extirpation ; where 
one maintained the lawfulness of rebellion, another maintained the pro- 
priety of assassination. Where one held forth the King and his ministers 
to the fury of the mob, another recommended a more sure and expeditious 
mode of dealing with these nuisances, (for they reckoned all Governments 
nuisances, and all governors as the executors of nuisances), suggesting the 
quicker and a more effectual mode of cutting them off in detail ; while 
others, not content with single murder, showed how easily and safely 
that crime might be perpetrated which always involves the risk at least of 
wholesale murder, namely, arson. Now all these publications were un- 
stamped ; and they broke the law in another respect, for they were without 
the name of the printer. There is a defect in the Act which requires a 
printer's name to be printed under a penalty, for I believe it does not pre- 
vent the printer, or his servant, or newsman, from cutting off the name 
after it has been put on. Thus all these publications were absolutely un- 
traceable, except those of one or two which appeared to invite prosecution 
for the sake of increasing their sale. The others were not only all un- 
stamped, but were without the printer's name.” 


If then, under the present discouragement, which seems to be merely 
and simply the advance of a certain amount of capital, these offences 
have been so frequently made in the cheap publications, what will be 
the spread and force of the incitements which now prompt the perpe- 
trators to action when even that restriction shall be removed? Lord 
Brougham counts upon driving them from the market. Alas! he must 
first extirpate the passions and provocations to which they are addressed ; 
and we own we can but believe, so far has the contagion reached and 
so deeply is it seated, that far more evil is to be apprehended from afford- 
ing*additional facilities for publication than by continuing the pressure. 
Which are the journals that now obtain the widest reception? The 
sporting, slang, thimble-rig, race-course, gambling, prize-fighting, 
police-reporting, slanderous, Tom and Jerry journals. And whence 
does this arise? From the corrupted taste of those to whom they are 
addressed. Why has not the “* Penny Magazine ” extirpated these 
diabolical promoters of crime and demoralization? Can his Lordship 
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conceive it probable that a journal containing the news of the day, sober 
political discussions, political events, the debates of their representatives 
in Parliament, and of the other house of Parliament, calmly and ra- 
tionally related, would supersede these exciting papers, or prevent the 
introduction of many more upon the same plan? If he can anticipate 
such a result, past experience, which shows that the tax is no effectual 
impediment, must, we think, bring home conviction of the contrary to 
by far the larger portion of mankind. If not, what has so superabun- 
dantly increased these infamous publications of late years? Not the 
want of a better literature and at a cheap rate, for the supply has been 
equally superabundant. What then, but that assimilation, that elec- 
tive attraction, that elementary nourishment, as it were, which will, under 
more favourable circumstances, call them into ephemeral life, if it be 
only to procreate the fresh offspring of their evil race, and to die, They 
themselves may perish, but they will leave their effluvia behind them 
to corrupt humanity. If, then, we hesitate, or positively refuse to join 
the ery against the ‘ Taxes on Knowledge,”’ we do it on distinet, and, 
we hope, clearly-stated reasons, 


First, we do not think these duties in themselves, and in their real 
hearing, onerous ; because they are, relatively to the cost of the pro- 
duction of the commodity, and of books especially, small in degree, and 
voluntarily incurred. 


Secondly. When estimated comparatively with other taxes on articles 
of the first necessity involuntarily to be encountered, and inevitable alike 
tv poor and rich, they are infinitely less important. 


And lastly. There is little to be relied upon in the supposition, taking 
experience for our guide, that a better, because a cheaper, literature 
would prevail, or that the morals of the people would be protected or 
amended by removing the embarrassments which the stamps and paper 
duties interpose. 


In this, as in other matters, we would be considered to favour the 
freest possible exercise of industry and talent in the general, but we 
would express at parting, what we have stated all along,—that the 
repeal of these taxes ts a matter of comparative benefit ; and we can 
but feel satisfied that other articles claim precedence in relief, and ought 
to have it, before these, in our judgment, very slight burdens upon public 
advancement or private interests, counterbalanced as they are, too, by 
considerations and contingencies affecting the principles of trade, the 
property of individuals, and the morals of the community. 
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THE LADIES AND THE PARLIAMENT. 


(NOTES OF A REJECTED REPORT.) 





Question ; the Admission of Ladies into the House of Gentlemen, 








Mr. G vB Y. 


Sir, I rise under feelings which fathers, and brothers, 
Sons, lovers, and cousins, and uncles, and others ; 
The Benedict loving—the bachelor lonely, 

Will treat with no scoffing, but sympathy only. 

I move that the ladies—the source of our joys, 
Promoters of harmony—( Uproar and noise)— 

I move, Sir, that these, man’s enchanters and wizards, 
Who, daily extracting laced footmen from lizards, 
May haply convert our debates into wit, 

(Oh! Oh! and loud cheers)\—we among us admit ! 
I move the provision of seats for the Fair. 

(The motion, when seconded, put from the Chatr.) 





Lorp J R ee 





He fear'd it might lead to impressions, that great 
Alterations were made in the frame-work of State; 
The country, he thought, would be apt to surmise 
That ladies had taken the House by surprise, 

And also their seats in it—though he could quote 
The Reform Act to show they had no right to vote. 
The ladies besides—he would here take his stand— 
Were chiefly Conservative all though the land. 
Much influence, doubtless, belong’d to bright eyes, 
And many dark mischiefs were sure to arise. 


Mr. H——k. 


Unaccustom’d to speaking, he begg’d leave to say, 

That women were excellent things in their way ;— 

Some, rather expensive—some, just the reverse— 

He meant, where their husbands had charge of the purse. 
He wish'd, ere the motion was carried or lost, 

To know what the new female benches would cost, 

The House might cry * OA /” but the other word, “ pay,” 
Was just as important at this time of day! 

In making the seats, if a “ deal” could be saved, 

The country would see they were mot quite depraved. 

He thought it but right that the ladies should bear 

The expense ;—well, they couldn't object to a share. 

It were well could the House at an estimate peep ; 
Though he held women dear, yet he liked their seats cheap. 





Sir A——w A——w. 


With pain he had listen’d to this proposition ; 

He dreaded, should deeply deplore, the admission ; 
He felt that the morals of ladies—(Hear, hear)— 
Would be blighted yet more in that masculine sphere. 
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Already their minds were familiar with sin ; 

If tainted when out, how corrupt when within ! 
The churches were open ; and as for the fair— 

He wish'd he could meet a few more of them ¢here, 


Mr. R——x«. 


He rose to relieve the last speaker’s distress 

About ladies’ loose morals; the cause was, the Press. 
The press was the witch—from his soul he abhorr'd her— 
That poisoned society —(Notse and disorder). 

The press was a demon, with fiends in collusion ; 

Now fe had a press—( Laughter, “ Oh!” and confusion)— 
It Canada—(Groaning)—'twas one of his cares 

That ladies should know our colonial affairs ; 

When they were admitted, he'd certainly show 

That Canada—(Question !)—the press was his foe ; 

He intended to move an address to the Crown— 

For Canada—(Question !—the speaker sat down). 


Mr, P. T N. 


He rose, with no wish to prolong the debate, 
But just to remark that he'd nothing to state ; 
To prove his assertion, he pour'd out a show'r 
Of nothings, that occupied more than an hour. 


Mr, O’C——LL. 


Sir, loving the sex, and beloved, I have lent 

To this motion a welcome and cordial assent ; 

Though it seems, when we know what the orator’s trade is, 
A project for “ boring the ears”’ of the ladies. 

I ask but for this, in no tone disaffected, 

That Catholic females be never rejected, 

Dear women of Erin—oh! much to be pitied 

Are they who can't hear me —they must be admitted. 

Oh! their smiles !—and their eyes, that out-glitter the gem— 
And their hearts that throb wildly, as mine does for them ! 
Concede but this point, and I give, with devotion, 

The powers of my poor feeble mind to the motion. 





Sir R——r I——s. 


He could not concede ; and he thought the Dissenter, 
Though pious, should not be permitted to enter. 

The ladies once in, they might creep on too far, 

Were the portals of Parliament thus left ajar. 

Whole hosts of white hands, in a month or two after, 
Might knock at the two Universities—( Laughter). 


Mr. T. D——xt. 


Not one single Member had cause for dissent ; 

The married ones might—yet he could not relent. 

“ T am off to the House; I must be at my post,” 

Was the green-room or club-lounger’s evening boast ; 
But how when his wife, now as meek as a mouse, 
Should steal down—(Alarm on all sides of the House). 


Mr. E. L. B——Rr. 


Sir, with joy I concede all the motion can ask ! 
If solemn our functions, if trying our task, 
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Still woman-ward more should our sympathies flow, 
And learn how to feel—which will teach us to know. 
The greenest oak-wreath that Philosophy weaves 
Were dreary, without a few flow'rs in its leaves. 

We paint Fame as woman; what exquisite tone 
Could tell of great triumph, sweet truth, but her own! 
Receive then the iadies, those haters of wrong, 

W hose lips make our language but laughter and song ; 
Those soothers of trouble and quellers of strife, 
Mortality’s May-queens, the lustres of life ; 

Who flirt with a grief as they would with a fan, 
And smile away all the vain vapours of man ; 

W hose fondness, or favour, to sages delectable, 
Makes the mere “ exquisite” almost respectable ; 
Who, in our sickness, are abler than Halford ; 

In counsel, more earnest and subtle than Taltourd ; 
W hose faces make home so bewitching—who pout 
More bewitchingly still when we rise to go out ; 
Who wi//, until three in the morning, sit up for us— 
Tea ready made—when they pour out a cup for us ; 
Angels, who only dwell here among things 

Such as mortals, by virtue of not having wings !— 
This motion is merely a movement of love, 

To open the door of the ark—to the dove. 

Its patience shall calm us, its faithfulness guide, 

Its meekness read lessons to rancour and pride ; 

Its beauty shall light the dark orbs of the blind, 
The tame shall be kindled, the vulgar refined. 


(‘* Divide,” and great cheering ;—the plan, on diviston, 
Adopted, ’midst mingled delight and derision.) eh 





MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Lenity of the Law—** Comparisons are Odious’’—Tender Mercies. 


LeNIty OF THE Law.—This is a subject on which we are very rarely 
required to declaim. One word may be admitted upon it, if only for its 
novelty. It has reference to a topie which we adverted to last month—the 
unfeeling factory-system. Who does not remember Charles Lamb's exqui- 
site homily upon the “ Homes of the Poor," which first appeared in these, 
our honoured pages, some dozen years ago? How he paints the children 
of those homeless homes! He describes them as haggling, and bartering. 
Their discourse, says he, is not of toys, or childish pastimes or pleasures, 
but of the price of coals and potatoes! The little workers in the factories, 
however, are worse off even than this. They can have no time for talk. 
Such forlorn speculations can only come to them in the night-time in their 
dreams. Out before day-break, and home after dark, for the greater part 
of the year, what opportunity have they to ** babble o* green fields,” even 
if their hearts would let them? Surely when the law, “ amended” as it 
is, admits of such a cruel tasking of their tender limbs, any violation of 
that law tending to harass their bodies, and crush their infant spirits yet 
— is a crime scarcely to be exceeded. How is such an offence dealt 
with ? 
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We learn from a provincial paper (the Leeds Times) that two indi- 
viduals were recently convicted of offences against the Factory Act. The 
one had worked two children under ten years of age more than nine hours 
in the day; the other had paid the children committed to his superintend- 
ence for eleven hours’ work only, when he was regularly employing them 
twelve. It might be difficult to apportion the exact amount of punishment 
which offences of so shameless and profligate a nature as this would 
seem to merit. One might fairly~ expect the judgment to be as heavy as 
the law would allow, more especially as the parties had been “ brought up 
before’ on the same charge! To the indignation, if not to the surprise, of 
all who may read the account, it appears that the sub-inspector of facto- 
ries who introduced the case, assured the magistrates that he “ did not 
mean to press for penalties,” he only sought a conviction. The wrongers 
of the most innocent, and helpless, and hard-fated of all living creatures 
in the land—the tyrants and plunderers of these wretched and industrious 
children, were consequently fined one shilling each, and discharged! Is 
not such a decree sufficient to inflame the minds of a whole district—of a 
whole population? What must be the labourer’s thoughts ?—what the 
natural promptings of his feeling, as the newspaper brings him tidings of 
such a sacrifice of justice to a respect for the “ respectability” of wealth ? 
such a contempt for the rights, and such an insult to the feelings, of the 
poor! There are refined readers, perhaps, who will think this sadly “ sen- 
timental,”” and style it cant and commonplace ; with others, who are not 
superior to such vulgar things as human sympathy and a sense of justice, 
we shall be amply borne out, and have our emotions understood. It is out 
of individual wrongs that great rightscome. A single expression of scorn, 
a solitary act of injustice, may work the most sudden and wonderful change 
in the sentiments of an entire people. It is for wealth to remember, above 
all things, by what it is deeeed, and by what a fine and fragile thread it 
holds its tenure and existence, 


‘* COMPARISONS ARE Op1ous.”’—Of all Members of the present Parlia- 
ment, he of Bath is perhaps the one to whom we least desire to be likened. 
With this assurance, we are in no danger of being suspected of a desire to 
undertake a crusade against the press. There are some points on which 
we should probably not feel complimented in being mistaken for Lord 
Brougham. No one will suspect us, therefore, of a chivalric ardour on 
behalf of one to whom the “art of self-defence” is as “ familiar as his 
garter.’ But respect for the press and forthe peer, also, induces us to notice 
a perversion of the powers of the one at the expense of the other. We 
copy the following from a Conservative evening paper:—‘ Yesterday, at 
Union Hall police-office, James Hagan, a man bearing a very strong 
resemblance in features to Lord Brougham, was brought before Mr, Traill, 
charged with being drunk and incapable of taking care of himself.” Great 
men pay great prices for their distinction. They cannot take up a paper 
without a feeling of personal interest. They cannot kill time without 
being mortally wounded. How they must envy the man who knows that 
there is nothing about himself even in the double sheet which is brought 
to him at breakfast! It must be annoying enough to those who occupy a 
foremost station in the land, and whose self-esteem is not too large to pre- 
clude all sense of the ridiculous, to see their personal movements recorded 
as great events, and their private opinions put forth before they have 
formed them. But such an allusion as the above is a gratuitous aggrava- 
tion of the annoyance. It betrays a spirit of pandering, not to the frivo- 
lous curiosity, but to the vulgar malignity, of readers. The reporter 
possibly thought he should ae by adapting his impressions of the face 
of the drunkard to the politics of the journal he was to supply. Toa 
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paper of opposite sentiments he doubtless communicated his convictions 
that the same features bore a strong resemblance to those of a distinguished 
Conservative. But these despicable tricks should be looked to; they injure 
the character of the press in the estimation of discriminative and impartial 
persons; and for its own sake, if for nothing more, it should be cautious, 


at this particular juncture, when the question of the stamp-duty is under 
consideration, 





Tenner Mercies.—That species of heart is not uncommon which 
Hood has described in one of his whimsical couplets :— 


* Indeed, to take our haberdashers’ hints, 
You might have written over it ‘ From Flints.’ ” 


Every parish supplies its portraiture of the great world ; every police-office 
exhibits on its small stage the workings of the grand system of social mis- 
rule. The overseer of a parish in the city—(we ought to have taken note 
of his name), had the decency, the other day, to recommend a poor woman 
to sell the body of her child to the surgeons, when she had applied to him 
for the means of burying it. Mr. Laing, of Hatton-garden, a few days 
ulterwards, evinced precisely the same kind of sympathy for bereavement, 
the same sense of natural affection. A girl, about eighteen years old, was 
brought before him, charged with attracting persons to Clerkenwell- 
churehyard, by her melancholy moaning cries over the grave of her father. 
The constable found her kneeling on the grave, and erying, “ Oh, my poor 
father!” He took her to the station-house, “* where her grief did not cease 
the whole of the night.” No, even the miserable cell, and its squalid 
drunken inhabitants, failed to console her. This is wonderful. To the 
magistrate she said—* I am very sorry if I have done wrong; I was only 
crying over my poor father’s grave.” Mr. Laing replied—* It is a most 
improper mode of giving expression to your grief, and I should recom- 
mend you to avoid it in future.” He was humane enough, however, to 
discharge her, with the further warning, “ Do not come here again under 
similar circumstances.” This was the extent of his compassion for the 
wretched creature as she left the office, weeping bitterly. Not one word 
that could betray the smallest sensation of pity beyond these. The scene 
would work up effectively in a romance. Mr. Bulwer would extract a 
lesson from it that would outlive a hundred Laings. 

In a case of theft, aweek or two ago, the same magistrate, who is worth 
watching, asked a witness how long she was absent from the room in 
which she lett the prisoner. The answer was, “ About a minute; I do not 
think he had time to steal the spoon.” The magistrate rejoined, “ Don't 
you be throwing tmpediments in the way—the thing is clear enough ; 
there was ample opportumity for him to take it.”. Impediments are unplea- 
sant things to magistrates, but they will often occur in the course of in- 
quiries into truth. They have led to many a cold dinner, or the loss of the 


first act of the comedy. Witnesses should be more considerate, and en- 
deavour to hasten the conviction of prisoners. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Discourse of Natural Theology. By Henry Lord Brougham. 


Great and deservedly popular as the work of Dr. Paley upon Natural 
Theology is, it must be considered rather as a single province of the 
sublime subject upon which it treats, than as either embodying all the 
existing evidence of a First Cause, or exhibiting the whole argumentative 
chain, by which the world of moral and physical existence around us is 
connected with its unseen Creator. As a collection of important facts, it 
is undoubtedly of the highest value, and while English literature exists, it 
will continue to be widely read, and as widely admired, as well for the 
graceful ease of its style, and popular method of illustration, as for the 
skilful arrangement of its parts, and the closeness and efficiency of its 
arguments, so far as argument is attempted. But a wider field of discus- 
sion has long remained unexamined, and a vast body of evidence still 
unproduced for the establishment of what Paley has justly termed the 
“immense conclusion,” that there is plainly and incontrovertibly mani- 
fested, wherever we turn our attention, the agency of an all-wise and 
presiding God. It was left fora mind of greater powers of generaliza- 
tion, and of a more metaphysical tendency, to bring the Protean and subtle 
evidence of mental and moral phenomena, to bear in some degree upon the 
same great question, Such is the design of Lord Brougham in the last 
production of his singular and versatile powers; but this design he has 
unfortunately rather sketched out than pursued to the length which its 
importance deserves, a circumstance which we are the more inclined to 
regret, as the merit of his introductory essay is quite sufficient to show 
that the talents and judgment of the author could not have been turned to 
better account, if he had presented the result of his investigations in the 
form of a more extended and separate work, rather than as an introduc- 
tion to the labours of another, since his essay, in its present state, from the 
magnitude and variety of the topics for reflection which it embraces, 
bears some resemblance to the gigantic propylewa built before the ancient 
Egyptian temples, which not unfrequently exhibit a mass of building 
more imposing than the shrine itself to which _— were intended to lead. 
Lord Brougham’s first object, to use his own words, has been, to establish 
the proposition “ that natural theology is strictly a branch of inductive 
philosophy, formed and supported upon the same kind of reasoning upon 
which the physical and psychological sciences are founded.” In order to 
establish the point, he first institutes a comparison between the means by 
which we arrive at the knowledge of any general fact of adaptation in the 
material world, and shows, by a clear process of reasoning, that our evi- 
dence of a General Designer must accompany us in our progress, step by 
step, and continue to grow upon us in proportion to the advances we are 
making in the ;rior investigation. The various truths elicited from intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy are next subjected to the same test, and 
proved to issue in a similar result. During the course of his observations 
upon this most important but hitherto singularly neglected subject, the 
author takes the opportunity of bringing several powerful objections 
against what is usually termed the argument @ priort, that is, the infer- 
ence of the existence of a deity from the perpetual duration of the abstract 
ideas of time and space, erroneously considered as necessary qualities of 
some co-existent Being. In this division of his discourse, he also specu- 
lates upon the distinctness of the soul from the material world, from the 
activity with which its functions continue to be performed under different 
conditions of the body; from the identity which it preserves, while the 
external form connected with it is undergoing a perpetual process of 
change and re-arrangement: and lastly, from the established indestructi- 
bility of matter itself. Two more chapters, the one on Final Causes, and 
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the other on Synthesis and Analysis, complete the first, and by far the 
most important part of the treatise. What follows, has been written in 
relation to those branches of the subject which have been more frequently 
touched upon by other writers, and which are in themselves of a more 
popular character, under the respective heads of, first, the pleasures pecu- 
liar to the study, as well as their identity with those derived from natural 
science; and, secondly, the connexion between natural and revealed reli- 
gion ; a point at which Lord Brougham’s work, as it begins to encroach 
upon the province of Bishop Butler, is necessarily concise. A body of 
notes, replete with erudition, in which, among other subjects, Mr. Hume's 
sceptical notions concerning cause and effect, and the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, as well as the Systéme de la Nature of the French Atheists is satis- 
factorily disposed of, is appended. 

It will easily be seen from this hasty analysis, that the variety and 
interests of the questions embraced would, as we have observed, have 
well justified a more elaborate and independent work, but perhaps we 
ought to be too well satisfied with the portion of good obtained to murmur 
at what has probably been unavoidably withheld; and, considering the 
numerous claims upon the time and attention of the author, it cannot but 
be regarded as a matter of some surprise that he has lately been enabled 
to bestow any leisure upon pursuits so much at variance with the feverish 
contention of rival parties, or the monotonous duties of office. One result, 
and that not the least important, with respect to himself, has at least been 
obtained. The author of the “ Discourse on Natural Theology” will, from 
henceforth, take his place among those who have devoted the use of powers 
superior to those of the generality of mankind to the defence of the best 
of causes. It is true that revealed religion is not made the most promi- 
nent part of his work, but this the very character of his subject in some 
measure precludes. The direct tendency of his arguments is, however, to 
support that far superior knowledge without which all the truths, magni- 
ficent and teauainng as they are, which the great volume of Nature 
reveals, would still leave the soul in doubt as to its individual destinies, and 
afford no voice of direct promise to console the heart, bowed amidst the 
full blaze of purity and perfection around it, under a sense of its own un- 
worthiness, with the assurances of pardon and acceptance. To descend 
from the design of the work to its execution, the chief merit which it dis- 
plays appears to consist in strength of argument, and the great power the 
author possesses in deducing general and important truths from premises 
which at first sight would scarcely seem adapted to supply them. The 
style he has adopted is, for the most part, too barely and strictly logical to 
please the majority of readers into whose hands his treatise will fall. Lord 
Brougham more trequently enters the arena as a sturdy athlete than asa 
plumed and heralded champion, and must consequently expect to attract 
somewhat less general attention. That he has produced a great work few 
will be disposed to deny, and one which will place his name upon the 
same roll with Bacon and Clarendon, as an instance of first-rate talent, 
unimpaired by the uncongenial influence of the atmosphere of a court of 
equity; that he may long continue to employ his powers upon objects so 
well worthy of them, instead of gaining an invidious celebrity by vehe- 
mence of invective, and keenness of sarcasm, is a wish which we believe 
we only possess in common with three-fourths of his admirers in the king- 
dom. Such labours are surely the principal objects for which the faculties 
of man were originally imparted; and such must form his most enduring 
monument, when the realities on which we have only speculated while here 
have totally effaced all feelings of personal ambition, the enmities, as well 
as the triumphs which the field of political contention, as well as that of 
almost every individual effort at distinction, displays, 
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Observations on the Climate, Soil, and Productions of British Guiana. 
By John Hancock, M.D. 


Nil intentatum nostri liquere. Of all the regions of the habitable globe 
we never expected to see Guiana recommended as a place for emigration. 
It was always considered as one of those stigmatized spots which, like 
Java and Sierra Leone, became the early grave of all that entered it. It 
was therefore the prison of condemned criminals, and the successive fac- 
tions that ruled in France deported their political opponents to it, as to a 
death as certain as the guillotine. We have here, however, John Hand- 
cock, M.D., recommending it in all the glowing colours with which Sir 
Gregor Mae Gregor clothed the musquito shore. We do not however com- 
pare the doctor to the cacique ; there is somewhat more of intelligence 
and truth in his statement, though we cannot say much for the language 
in which it is clothed, or the /uctdus ordo in which it is written. It is but 
fair to state, however, that he gives a probable reason for the former un- 
healthy character of the country. The Dutch, its first colonists, with that 
inveterate attachment to habit which distinguishes them, established them- 
selves on the swampy mouths of rivers, with a sole view to commercial 
convenience, and intersected the dryer ground with canals, as they did at 
Batavia. Even in Amsterdam, the stagnant water, which in winter is 
frozen over, becomes in summer a very offensive putrid surface, and dan- 
gerous to health, as we ourselves have experienced; but in the burning 
climate of Batavia and Guiana, the pestiferous effluvia was more mortal 
than the simoom of the desert. The high and more interior part of the 
country, and where this absurd practice is not resorted to, is now found to 
be as salubrious as it is beautiful and fertile; aud the doctor gives a fair 
specimen of it in himself, who resided twenty-four years in the country, 
with unimpaired health. We can only add that “ one swallow makes no 
summer ;” but those who are interested in the subject had better read the 
book and judge for themselves. 


The Knight and the Enchantress; with other Poems. By Lady 
Emmeline Wortley. 

Poems by the late Right Ion. William Spencer. 

Songs by R. Gilfillan, Second Edition, 

Songs and Poems by Charles Mackay. 

Harold de Burun ; a Poem. By Ienry Austen Driver. 

Modern Antiquity; and other Poems. By the late Rev. C. Colton. 


We have lately, from unavoidable circumstances, fallen so much into 
arrear with our poetical notices, that we are compelled to collect under one 
general head several works, which their merits might well entitle to sepa- 
rate reviews. In all, there is talent of a respectable order, and in two or 
three, indications of gemus which may one day raise their authors to a 
conspicuous station in the literature of the age. Lady Wortley’s poem 
has much feminine grace and elegance; but the metre she has chosen is 
not very well adapted for subjects of any length, and her versification at 
times discovers the marks of hurried or careless composition._-The Poems 
of the Honourable William Spencer are the literary remains of a man 
highly esteemed by the circle in which he moved for his amiable qualitivs, 
as well as for talents far above mediocrity. The publication of his poems 
is the fittest monument his friends could raise to his memory, and will 
long continue to excite an interest from the gentle feeling and lively sen- 
sibility which will render it a favourite extensively among those who have 
had no knowledge of the deceased but from the writings he has left behind 
him. The biographical sketch which opens the volume is, alter making 
évery allowance for the warmth of personal feeling, written too much in 
the spirit of unqualified eulogy. —Or Mr. Gilfillan we have before spoken, 
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and spoken favourably. We are happy to welcome a new edition of his 
** Songs,” with considerable additions, and to express our wish that it may 
be as successful as the first has proved, in earning him the reputation for 
which he has laboured, and which he will probably not be long in obtaining. 
His songs possess all the spirit and freshness of a Scottish breeze, breath- 
ing from wooded glens and mountains of heather.— From the “ Poems” of 
Mr. Mackay, printed unconnectedly, we had before formed a very favour- 
able opinion of his genius ; that opinion is fully confirmed by the appear- 
ance of a volume in which his fugitive poems are collected, which, although 
of unequal merit, are well entitled, from the ease of the versification and 
the refined tone of sentiment which pervades them, to ensure a recom- 
mendatory imprimatur from the college of critics in general. Of“ Harold 
de Burun” we cannot speak so highly as we could wish, simply because 
we think the author has chosen a subject which would scarcely allow any 
powers to display themselves favourably. A long poem upon the moral 
character of Lord Byron, and that too calculated to convey upon the whole 
a false idea of the man, is rather out of time and place at the present 
period. That dazzling and astonishing genius, by going gratuitously and 
wantonly out of his way to inflict a wound as deep as was compatible with 
his power, upon the best interests and noblest hopes of mankind, has ren- 
dered himself liable to the sternest award of censure from a posterity to 
which he has declared himself openly an enemy by the attestation of his 
own hand, and must not be represented as a bed driven in desperation 
upon profligacy and impiety by undeserved and causeless persecution.—To 
the “ Poems” of the late Rev. C. Colton a melancholy interest attaches, as 
well from their intrinsic beauties as from the peculiar circumstances under 
which many of them were written. They possess all the originality of 
thought—all the boldness and force of expression—for which Mr. Colton’s 
* Lacon” is remarkable, and indeed bear a close resemblance to the apho- 
risms of that celebrated work, possessing all its keenness of epigrammatic 
point and richness in just and appropriate similes. The name of their 
author will be a sufficient passport to popularity. 


Algiers, with Notices of the neighbouring State of Barbary. By 
Perceval Barton Lord. 2 vols. 


This book we have heard was got out as a sort of anticipation of the 
work which it is well known the poet Campbell intends to publish on this 
interesting country. Wedo not know whether this be true or not, but 
this we do know, that the volumes before us have not been hastily com- 
plied ; on the contrary, the best authorities have been consulted, and a 
mass of valuable information collected and arranged with much skill and 
patience. Since Algiers has been occupied by our French neighbours, the 
northern coast of Atrica has acquired additional interest in our eyes. We 
look, though in times of peace, suspiciously at any advantage acquired by 
our brothers of France ; and consequently Mr. Lord’s book will be con- 
sidered of much value, by many at the present time. His avowed desire 
is to indicate the “* working of that great problem in legislative science 
which is to convert (query ?) a barbarian race into a civilized people— 
transform a nest of pirates into a seat of commerce—confine wandering 
hordes to fixed habitations — substitute agriculture for pasture—and_ pro- 
bably the religion of the Bible for that of the Koran!" These changes 
would be indeed miraculous, but no less desirable on that account. The 
most important things to be considered are, as he justly observes, the 
“ character of the conquerors and the character of the conquered.” We 
ouvht to know something of the former, and the French must be most 
vilely calumniated, or they are not at all improved in honourable feeling, 
or their knowledge of the rights of either peace or war. In his develope- 
ment of the latter, Mr. Lord has devoted separate chapters to the different 
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races who inhabit the coasts of Barbary. His sketch of the history of 
Algiers is too brief, but as far as it goes, it is very interesting, and his 
concluding chapter, describing the nature and extent of French power in 
Algiers, is replete with valuable information—an information chiefly de- 
rived from French writers on the subject. We should be glad to know if 
Mr. Lord has lately visited the country ? we rather think not. His never 
having been there would not impeach the power or the justice with which 
he might reason on the facts communicated to him; but no person can see 
as clearly through another man’s eyes, as with his own. Nevertheless the 
book, as we said before, particularly vow, is one of much value, and fure 
nished with many anecdotes that render it highly ente:taining, even to 
those who do not care what power rules in Algiers, 
The History of the Assassins. 

As this volume has been amply reviewed by the weekly publications, 
and excited, as it must, a considerable degree of interest, we will not give 
it the extended notice we intended to do on its announcement. The 
translator has dedicated it to the Roval Asiatic Society, who cannot but 
be pleased to see anything of M. Von Hanmer’'s in circulation amongst 
us. The introduction is particularly interesting. The exhibition of the 
doctrines of Islamism, the account (to us) of the half-visionary founder, 
and the springing up of the Assassins from one of i's many descendants, 
and divided sects, are subjects of reality as well as romance, which lead 
the reader on to the next book, where the sect is established intoan Order 
under the direction and sway of its first grand master, Hassan Labah. 

Like all others, it has its rise, its progress, its triumph, its decay ; 
but there is a terror in its name, a fearful wildness in its acts, that seize 
and hold captive the imagination tothe end. Every one is more or less 
interested with oriental literature, and those who cannot peruse the origi- 
nal have reason to thank Mr. Wood for his translation. There is a fear- 
ful errata at the commencement of the volume which is not very creditable 
to the printer. 


A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies during the Transition of 
Slavery to Apprenticeship. By B.R. Madden, M.D. 2 vols. 


There is as much amusement, and information also, in these two volumes 
as could have been spun into three had the ordinary book-making system 
been followed; but Doctor Madden has done well and wisely in concen- 
trating, and thus making every page tell something that we dike, or some- 
thing that we ought, to know. Doctor Madden went out as one of the 
stipendiary magistrates, and consequently had great opportunities of ob- 
serving the effects produced by the transition form slavery to apprenticeship 
amongst the negroes. His opinion most decidedly is that tmmediate 
emancipation would produce better results than the present system of 
apprenticeship ; he does not appear so averse to apprenticeship if it were, 
or were likely to be, carried into effect fully, fairly, and in its genuine 
spirit; but he assigns various reasons why this has not been, and cannot 
(under existing circumstances) be the case. He desires that total aboli- 
tion and payment of compensation money should be simultaneous. It is not 
easy to glean from these volumes facts whereon those who are interested in 
the question can only form their own opinion, for people cannot be expected 
to saieanieh or exchange property upon the opinion of others; but to the 
generality of readers the ‘* Residence” is no less interesting on this ac- 
count. The sketches of living manners are vivid and picturesque: the 
original negro letters inimitable. The specimens of negro oratory quite 
unique ; indeed, we know of nothing more original that Mathews’ cunning 
speech, commencing— 

** Well, Massa, since the day me born, me always live like a good neger, and a 
perfect Christian on Salisbury plain.” 
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The scenes are replete with amusement, and one only subject of regret 
is that Dr. Madden did not reside longer in the West Indies; had he 
done so, his opinions would have been more valuable; yet, as it is, we 
aenred recommend the volumes to the public attention they so richly 

eserve. 


The Rural Muse. Poems. By John Clare. 


Mr. Clare’s muse, at all times chaste and elegant, and frequently reaching 
a pathos and feeling uncommon enough in these days of superficial writ- 
ing, has contributed some of his happiest productions to grace the present 
volume. The reader will also be pleased to observe a far superior finish, 
and a much greater command over the resources of language and metre 
in the later compositions of this truly pastoral writer, who, presented at 
first to the pubhe notice by the genuine spirit of poetry displayed in his 
less experienced days, has gone on constantly improving, and enlarging his 
claim to popular approbation. The poem which opens his last work, 
an “ Address tothe Rural Muse,* will be found a very favourable illustration 
of what we have observed. It is a fine specimen of manly feeling, and of 
that quiet inspiration which, without any ostentatious attempt at display, 
speaks chrectly and powertully to the heart. “ Summer Images” ts another 
beautiful poem, and affords a pleasing example to show from what common 
materials a superior composition may be produced under the touch of a 
skilful hand. The pieces which follow are of various degrees of merit, 
but almost all of a character likely to add to Mr. Clare’s fame. We 
would) particularly specify “ The Eternity of Nature,” Stanzas “ On 
seeing a Skull on Cowper Green,” “* The Autumn Robin,’ and “ The 
Skylark.” Of the sonnets we are not inclined to think so highly. It is 
given but to few names in literature to overcome the difficulties attending 
the most common, and at the same time most wayward and perplexing 
kind of composition. The simply pathetic and pleasing,—all the more 
gentle emotions, whether joyful or melancholy,—which the contemplation 
of Nature in her most familiar garb is qualified to inspire, fall legitimately 
within the province of Mr. Clare’s singularly felicitous power of song. 
As long as he keeps to these, there is no fear of his being accounted 
otherwise than as a poet who must be a general favourite with allin whom 
a love of his art is inherent; to his name, we may add, the volume he 
has just published will add no trifling increase of reputation. 


How to observe Geology. By H. T. De la Beche. 


“ How to observe Geology” is the first of an intended series of works, the 
principal object of which is to point out to the lovers of science generally, 
the manner in which they may make the best use of the opportunities they 
may enjoy of observing the face of nature. How much has been lost to 
the world from the want of a judicious use of eyesight on the part of 
those who have possessed both the time and the desire needful for the in- 
vestigation of physical truths, it is impossible to determine ; and perhaps 
it is as well for us that we have not, as an appendix to the History of Re- 
markable Discoveries, an account of the innumerable instances in which 
truths which might have been productive of the greatest blessings to 
mankind, have been from age to age suffered to pass unnoticed by those 
to whose observation they have been closely presented, for want of a little 
plain sense to detect and improve them. In no science has this deficiency 
been more extensively shown than in the study of geology, as all acquainted 
with the wild and fantastic theories of the first writers upon the subject 
will readily acknowledge. It is therefore only fair that it should be the 
first to receive satisfaction at the hands of modern philosophers, by an 
explanation of what its real character is, and what it demands of those 
who have the wish to inquire into the knowledge it has to reveal, with 
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advantage to themselves and others. M. De la Beche, in the work before 
us, has given ample directions on all points connected with the structure 
of the earth, which have been and are hkely to be the subjects of inves- 
tigation, such as the general temperature of the earth, the changes pro- 
duced on its surface by causes still in operation, the strike and dip of 
strata, the character of fossiliferous and non-fossiliferous rocks, and con- 
cludes with the application of geology to the practical purposes of mining 
and agriculture, and the construction of roads and canals. There is no 
doubt that readers of every description may be materially benefited b 
his volume: yet, for the sake of the unscientific, we are inclined to «| 
that, as well as containing general rules for observation, it had also given 
a detail of some of the most curious truths which the discoveries of geo- 
logists have established beyond controversy, with a view of the most 
rational theories which attempt to account for them, To omit this is to 
make every observer a theorist on his own account, and it is just as well 
to know what the speculations of men of superior means of observation to 
ourselves have been upon any given subject. We could also have wished 
that the oryctological peculiarities of the fossiliferous rocks had been a 
little more plainly pointed out ; we are convinced, from personal observa- 
tion, that this is by far the most popular branch of the subject with those 
who are but beginning to direct their attention towards it; and for the 
sake of British readers at least, it would have been as well to have given 
directions by which mere collectors of fossils might be enabled to refer the 
strata in which they occur to their proper places in the general arrange- 
ment. M. De la Beche’s remarks are rather too general in their character ; 
or perhaps he is a little too much inclined to undervalue the evidence of 
organic remains. But these remarks are rather intended to point out what 
we could wish to have been added to the work, than to express a feeling of 
disapprobation of what has actually been done. We wish M. De la Beche’s 
book all the success it deserves, and all the influence in promoting 
and directing a general spirit of scientific observation, which the sound 
judgment and extensive acquaintance with geology it discovers, would fully 
justify us in prognosticating. 


Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. Edited by Lady Dacre. 3 vols. 


The first of the tales contained in these agreeable volumes is called 
“* Winifred, Countess of Nithsdale ;* and we cannot avoid, at the outset 
of our notice, questioning the judgment of the noble editor in introducing 
any version of a story which is so well known, and so perfect in itself, that 
nothing can be added to or taken from it without injury. In a work of 
fiction, it is necessary to create interest as to the probable termination of 
the plot; but the end of this story is known by its name. There are few 
of the daughters of England unacquainted with the trials of this most glo- 
rious woman. The scenes and situations in its pages render it a credit to 
our literature ; but those scenes and situations could have been introduced 
with greater effect had the incident been unknown. “ The Hampshire 
Cottage is a tale of extraordinary interest and pathos—the beau ideal of 
unostentatious heroism, and the sublimity of female virtue. The picture 
of the girl growing gradually blind, knowing that her bereavement would 
render her quite unfit to be the wife of a hard-working cottager, rendering 
back to the object of her only and early attachment every claim to be his 
wife,—that picture, so simple, so holy, would be worthy of an illustration 
from the pencil of a Raffaelle, and is one of the most touching delineations 
of modern fiction. ‘ Blanche” is a well-conceived, well-written tale, very 
naturally and admirably wrought out; but not so interesting as “ The 
Hampshire Cottage’’—simply because we are surrounded with instances 
of fine ladies, who marry for love, and talk of love in a cottage; but who 
find “love in small lodgings” a very different sort of thing from what 
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they imagined. “ Blanche,” however, concludes happily. The young wife, 

after experiencing some difficulties, and yielding to a little discontent, 

“ listens,” as husbands say, “to reason,” and becomes a reasonable, and 

of course a happy, woman. We cannot pay a higher compliment to these 

—_ than by saying that they are worthy the author of “ Ellen Ware- 
am." 


The Archeology of Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes. 


As an attempt to prove that the English language was at one time iden- 
tical with the Low Saxon—a language which still remains to a great 
extent unimpaired in that most pertinacious of all Teutonic dialects, the 
Dutch—the above work displays considerable industry of research, and 
no ordinary acumen; but, like most other theorists, the author pursues 
his philological proposition into regions which the most indulgent of his 
readers will hardly consider very remote trom the farthest verge of extra- 
vagance to which it is possible to penetrate, and has thrown away no 
inconsiderable portion of his time in attempting to demonstrate what 1s 
unsusceptible of demonstration, and what. even if proved to be as clear 
as the light of day, would still remain incapable of being turned to a 
single beneficial result. Of what use is it to search into the origin of the 
language of people with whose history we are absolutely in ignorance ? or 
what intrinsic value can there possibly be in words without any relation 
to the things of which they are but the symbols ? 

As to the * Archeology of Nursery Rhymes,” it is an absurdity almost 
beyond criticism to suppose that the mere jingling words put together for 
the amusement of those to whom it has always been considered, whether 
justly or not, allowable to talk nonsense, are the vehicles of bitter political 
satire against lawyers, tyrannical oppressors, and over-reaching church- 
men. But that the reader may be better able to judge for himself, we 
subjoin one or two extracts, taken at random from the “ Nursery Ar- 
cheology :"— 

** Jack Sprat 
Could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean 3; 
And so, betwixt them both, 
They licked the platter clean. 
*« Jackes Praet 
Goed hiet nauw vat, 
"Es huif goed hiet nauw leen ; 
End so, betwisten bod, 
T heilicht de platteer kleyn.”’ 

“ In the doctrine of the priest, it is righteous to exact the last farthing of your 
claims upon another; in that of the lawyer, it is righteous to hold fast by what 
you have, while you take the highest interest for it upon the most abundant secu. 
rity; and both of them twist about the law of God to their own purposes with 
such sleight and plausibility, that the shorn crown (tonsure) is mistaken by the 
vulgar for the stamp of the holy saint, instead of the worldly-minded rogue.” 

“ Little Bopeep has lost his sheep, 
And cannot tell where to find them ; 
Let him alone, they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind ‘em. 
* Littel Boopiep ese lost is siujpe, 
End kanne nood t’el wéer te vand em ; 
Lette him al hone! ’] kom hoa’em ! 
End beringh ! teer t* heels behend em.” 


“ Little Bopeep ! his food and his delight are drink ! It is this love of the cup 
which has invited him again to go out on a fresh visit. Keep to yourselves all 
reproaches upon this head! The whole of you come and do him honour, and form 
a circle round him: provision has been procured, and has been offered to the whole 
of us.” 
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Surely this is the very Midsummer madness of etymology ; or, to say 


the least of it, turning ingenuity and learning to a Jamentably unsatisfac- 
tory purpose. 


Plantagenet. 3 vols. 


Plantagenet ! what a magnificent sound! Alas! ah us! we live in 
degenerate days, or nothing with such a name could make its appearance 
in less than seven volumes. “ Plantagenet!’ it is indeed a good name, 
and ushers a clever book into the world. A clever book, yet free from all 
the assumption of cleverness which is so closely allied to pertness. A 
dignity of feeling and expression,—a well-bred knowledge of the world,— 
an affection for the highest order of literature,—a fondness for sketching 
rather than delineating, are the principal characteristics of these three,— 
we had almost written noble volumes. 

We do not know who it is has sent forth this proud, wandering story, 
containing the struggles of a younger brother of an ancient house, who 
cherishes his aristocratic feelings, and undergoes many vicissitudes arising 
from the law of primogeniture ; but whoever he be, with a little care, he 
could do much more. ‘ Plantagenet” is decidedly one of the best of its 
“order” that has come under our inspection, and is evidently the pro- 
duction of no common mind; it is not a fashionable, but an aristocratic 
book, with all the perfections and some of the faults of its parentage, and 
is worthy of more careful reading than is at all necessary to bestow on 
the ephemeral productions of the season. 


Sketches of Bermuda. By Suzette Harriet Loyd. 
These simple and pleasant sketches of 
* The lovely summer isles” 


are right cheerful reading, and we know not a more delightful thing than 
to get hold of such book by the side of a stream, or under the shadow of a 
spreading tree, and comfort ourselves during the sultry hours (which late] 
have proved too much for our philosophy) with the knowledge that there 
are countries where musquitos are more troublesome than gnats, and centi- 
pedes more annoying than earwigs. 

Miss Loyd recounts what she sees in a pleasant and lady-like manner; 
there is no straining after effect, no ostentatious desire of display. All 
she writes has the bearing of truth ; and though she is rarely if ever elo- 
quent in her descriptions, she carries you on by her nature and unaffected 
good sense to the end of her volume, which is moreover embellished by a 
map of the Bermudas and several engravings made from the lady’s own 
drawings. 

We would recommend the book most cordially to the library of all our 
fair friends, where we are sure it will, when known, be valued as it deserves, 


Thaumaturgia; or Illustrations of the Marvellous. 


There is a great deal of reading and a sufficiency of acuteness in the 
work published under the above title, which is devoted to illustrations of 
some of the most common superstitions and marvels ; the author, how- 
ever, has a parently aimed at comprising too much within the limits of his 
volumes, sah, in consequence, bears rather the appearance of a collection 
of scattered notes than of a regularly arranged treatise on the subject. The 
intelligent reader will, however, be able to gain considerable amusement 
under the various heads of Oracles, Astrology, Alchemy, Animal Mag- 
netism, &c. &ec. &c.; although a mere outline of these various means of 
delusion is all that can be reasonably expected from a book which the his- 
tory of any one of them would be more than sufficient to fill. The author 
of “ Thaumaturgia” unquestionably possesses the qualities of extensive 
research and judicious collocation; and until some greater work appears 
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on the same topics which he has elucidated, will go far to fill a place in 
literature hitherto comparatively unoccupied. 


Songs of England and Scotland. Vol. I. 


The perusal of this collection of ancient ballads is like walking in a 
garden laid out in the olden style, in which quaintness of ornament and 
sincularity of arrangement at times heighten the natural beauties of shrub 
and flower, by a not unpleasing contrast. A clever dissertation on the 
ancient English ballad introduces us to some of the choicest pieces of 
Ben Jonson, Raleigh, Beaumont and Fletcher, Herrick, Carew, Shirley, 
Waller, Suckling, Lovelace, and Sedley, with many other compositions, 
which, although anonymous, have long been reckoned among the choicest 
specimens of that truly English style of lyrical composition, the manly 
vigour and richness of imagination in which have never been equalled by 
modern imitators. Upon a book, of which the contents have been known 
and commented upon almost for centuries, we have of course no new re- 
marks to offer. We can only say that we are glad to see so many old 
favourites in company, and that so many beautilul compositions, printed 
either in a scattered or voluminous form, are now brought into the compass 
of a portable volume. We should have been better satisfied, however, if 
the editor, in the room of some of the common-place specimens of more 
modern minstrelsy, had made still larger selections from the age of Eliza- 
beth, and her immediate successors. The selection would assuredly have 
lost nothing by the exchange. 


Winter Leaves. 


In the pages which compose this little volume, there appear to be many 
indications of talent, and the promise of a strength which time and circum- 
stance may hereafter bring to maturity. We think the best poem in the 
book is that entitled “ Imagination.” The smaller lyrics are not so 
good; indeed some of them hardly approach mediocrity ; yet many a poet 
destined to after celebrity has begun by writing indifferently. “ Ce n’est 
que le premier pas qui codte” is a maxim which holds good in literature 
as well as in moral and political philosophy. That the authors of “ Win- 
ter Leaves’ have upon the whole merit enough to encourage them some 
day to take the second steps, we have little doubt in affirming. The work 
is appropriately dedicated to Professor Wilson. 


A Critical and Fac-Simile Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. 


The science of orthéepy, in accordance with the genius of this age of 
rapid improvement, has lately been making considerable strides. We had 
a short time ago to notice a new dictionary of the English language, of 
great merit. Another, presenting nearly equal claims to public patronage, 
is appearing in monthly parts, from the pen of Mr. James Knowles. It is 
of course impossible within our confined limits to criticise a work of this 
kind in detail ; we can only remark that his definitions appear for the most 
part exceedingly correct, and his system of marking the sound and ac- 
centuation of words and syllables a decided improvement,upon the plans of 
Walker and Sheridan. We have little doubt of this dictionary becoming 
extensively popular. The introduction, although somewhat elaborate, con- 
tains many judicious remarks on pronunciation, the results of the long 
experience and careful observation of the author. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Bulwer's novel of “ The Disowned” has 
been selected for the August and September 
volumes of “ Colbura’s Modern Novelists.” 
Like its celebrated predecessors, the present 
cheap edition is beautifully embellished by the 
Findens, and elegantly bound in morocco 
cloth. It is revised by the author, who has 
added a most interesting essay on the different 
kinds of prose fiction, with remarks on the 
writings of Scott, Miss Edgeworth, the Miss 
Porters. Miss Austen, Victor Hugo, Captain 
Marryat, Mr. Ward, Mrs. Gore, Goethe, God- 
win, Horace Walpole, Fielding, Smollett, Le 
Sage. Our distinguished novelist then takes a 
review of his own contributions to this most 
amnsing department of literature, and thus 
concludes :—*‘* If | were arked which of my 
writings pleased me the most in its moral— 
served the best to inspire the younger reader 
with a generous emotion and a guiding prin- 
ciple—the one best calcniated to fit us for the 
world, by raising us above its trials, and the 
one by which [| would most desire my own 
heart and my own faith to be judged—I would 
answer, ‘ The Disowne |,’ 

** These remarks have ended in much ego- 
tism ;—I confess it; but, for my own part, I 
think that the world likes to learn from what 
theories, right or wrong, an author, however 
obscure, has composed his works. lt amuses 
us to trace his delusions, or to examine how 
he who has been criticised by others plays the 
critic on himself. If, by accident, he is right, 
we can profit by his hints—if wrong, perhaps 
still more by his errors.” 

IRKLAND AND THE Irisa.—Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington's national work, “ History of Ireland 
andthe Union,” is now completed, in two 4to 
vols., including no fewer than forty engraved 
portraits of almost all the individuals distin- 
guished in the affairs of Ireland during the last 
forty years. Among those portraits, which 
are remarkable for their spirit and fidelity, 
are, the Duke of Leinster, Marquess Corn- 
wallis, Earls of Clare, Charlemont, Ross, 
Granard, and Moira; Lords Castlereagh, Kil- 
warden, Hutchinson, De Blaquiere, and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald; the Bishops of Waterford 
and Down; the Right Hon. John Philpot 
Curran, Plunkett, Hussey Burgh, and Grattan ; 
Mr. Secretary Cooke, Mr. Patrick Duigenan, 
Major-General Matthew, Colonel Vereker, Sir 
John Macartney, Sir Jonah Barrington, 
Messrs. Flood, Francis Hardy, Gold, Egan, 
Richard Dawson, Charles Kendal Bushe, Ar- 
thur O'Connor, Robert Emmett, and James 
Napper Tandy. With all these expensive 
embellishments, the present new edition is 
accessible to the public at less than half its 
former price. 

Mr. Burxe’s History oF THe Baritisn 
LANpEep Gentary.—Ten Parts of the Work 
have already appeared, comprising particulars 
of nearly 30,000 eminent families or individuals 
connected with them; and a Part will be re- 
gularly published every quarter, till completed, 
This original and important work has been 
undertaken by Mr. Burke as a sequel to his 


well known and established ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom,” and upon a somewhat similar plan; 
in order that, when completed, the two publi- 
cations may embrace the whole body of the 
British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, and 
may furnish such a mass of authentic and 
available information in regard to all the prin- 
cipal Families in the Kingdom, as has never 
before been brought together for general re- 
ference and utility. The novelty and the 
serviceable purposes of the present undertak- 
ing combine to invest it with no common 
claims to public attention. The highly in- 
fluential and extensive class to whom it refers, 
have hitherto had no work of reference exhi- 
biting an entire and authentic account of their 
respective families, although it is obvious how 
large a share of interest attaches to such an 
object, both for the parties themselves, and 
for all connected with them, by the ties either 
of alliance, friendship, neighbourhood, patron- 
age, or political constituency. That so desirable 
a digest should not before have been executed, 
has been doubtless owing to the extreme labour 
and research demanded for the purpose; but 
this obstacle has now been overcome by efforts 
and arrangements of long continuance, aided 
by communications from the most authentic 
sources. The British Landed Gentry have 
now, therefore, a work to which they can refer 
with pride and satisfaction, as being,in the 
most peculiar sense, theirown. The records 
of their honours and achievements,—the co- 
pious details of their bright and long-derived 
lineage,—the incidental particulars of their 
connexions and collateral alliances,—and the 
curious anecdotes and traditions concerning 
their families, which have been at infinite pains 
and immeuse cost assembled in this work, 
will, it is confidently presumed, render it 
highly acceptable to every member of that 
distinguished class for whose use, benefit, and 
credit, it has been pubiished. 

The new and cheaper edition of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire- 
side—** The Indicator aud the Companion,” 
is on the eve of completion. It is not gene- 
rally known that Mr. Hunt has named his 
work “ The Indicator” after a little bird so 
called, otherwise the moroc, bee-cuckoo, or 
honey-bird. Itis a native of Africa, and indi- 
cates to honey-hunters where the nests of wild 
bees are to be found, 

Just ready for publication, new and cheaper 
edition, in two thick 8vo. vols., price only 16s., 
with numerous official documen's, now firat 
published, and a new Introduction, “ Literary 
and Historical Memoirs of Modern Greece: 
with details of the Decline of Sculpture, Ar- 
chitecture, Painting, and the Drama; a Com- 
prehensive View of Romaic Literature; an 
Account of the Greek Church; and Notices 
of the Constitutions and Political Events of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and the Ionian Islands.” 
By James Emerson Tennent, Esq., M.P. 

A History of British India, from the termi- 
nation of the War with the Mabrattas in 1805 
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to the renewal of the Company's Charter in 
1833, by Edward Thornton, Esq , is preparing 
for publication. 

My Note.Book ; Sketches on the Continent, 
by John Macgregor, Eeq, Author of “ British 
America,” &c , is in progress at press. 

The French Academy has at last completed 
its Dictionary of the French Language, the 
last edition of which appeared so far back as 
1762. 

It is in contemplation to publish, in the 
course of the present month, a Portrait of the 
celebrated Chinese Missionary, the Rev. Chas. 
Gutzlaff, to be engraved by Lane, from the 
pieture that has Leen exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

Arithmetical Tables for the Use of Schools 
according to the English Imperial Standard, 
with thelr corresponding Valne in French 
Weights and Measures 

Observations on the Economy of Heat and 
Fuel, and the Application of Gas in heating 
Rualidiogs and Apartments. andto Economical, 
Practical, and Domestic purposes by a Practi- 
cal Chemist. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Indicator and Companion, by Leigh 
Hunt. New edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. 16s. 
The Disowned ; vol. I. (to be completed in 
two vole,), being the 8th number of the cheap 
and embellished edition of “*Colbarn's Modern 
Novelists.” Price Ss. each volume. 
Mephistophiles in England; or, the Confes- 
sions ofa Prime Minister. 3 vols. Sls, 6d. 
Mudie’s British Naturalist. 2 vols. l2s. 


Historical Sketch of the Art of Sculpture in 
Wood, by R. F. Williams. 8vo. 

Character of Lord Bacon, his Life and 
Works, by T. Martin. 6s. 

Woman as she is, and as she should be. 2 
vols. Qle. 

The Young Queen; a Tale. 3 vole. 31s. 6d. 

The History of Brighton. with the latest 
Improvements to 1835, by John Bruce. 4s. 

Rural Muse; Poems, by John Clare. 7a. 

Liber Ecclesiasticus ; or, a Statement of the 
Revenues of the Estal lished Church from the 
Report of the Commissionera. 8yvo. 16s. 

Lectures on some of the Articles of Faith, 
by the Rev. R.C. Dillon. llamo. ds. 

History and Antiquities of a. the Courts of 
Law, by H. Aldridge. 5s. 

Stanly; a Tale of the l5th Century. 3 vols, 
278. 

Outre-Mer; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old 
World, by an American. 2 vols. L¥s. 

Hakewellon Elizabethan Architecture. 8vo, 


78. 


Au Excarsion to the Monasteries of Alco- 
baga and Batalha, by William Beckford, Esq, 
10s. Gd 

The Life and Times of William III, by the 
Hon, A. Trevor. Vol. 1. 12s. 

Conversations on Arithmetic, by Mrs, G. R, 
Porter. l2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Ure's Philosophy of Manufactures. 30s. 

The Empress, a Novel, by G. Bennett, 2 
vols. 2ls. 

Sketches of Bermuda, by S. H. Lloyd, 105.64. 

A Twelvemonti'’s Residence in the West 
Indies, by R.R. Madden, M.D, 2 vals, 





FINE ARTS. 
Finden’s I)lustrations of the Bible. Part 17. 


This beautiful and interesting series of Landscape Illustrations of the 
Scriptures continues to merit and receive public patronage. It is espe- 
cially valuable to those who desire to become acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of places, the names of which have been long familiar to them— 
scenes hallowed by the footsteps of the Saviour, and the Prophets and 
chosen kings who heralded His advent. But as landscapes only, they 
deserve very high commendation, The subjects are worthy the pencils of 
the distinguished painters whose names stand upon the title-page; and 
they have been engraved in such a manner as to add to the high reputa- 
tion of Messrs. Finden. We should be glad to pay as warm a compliment 
to the letter-press that accompanies the prints. It is, unfortunately, dull 
and heavy; and although it may give us “ descriptions of the Plates,” 
something more was, we think, desirable in a work so perfect in all other 
respects, It is easy enough to glean from histories and accounts of tra- 
vellers a page or two of matter; but that matter might have been rendered 


important as well as agreeable if it had been worked up by an abler and 
more graceful pen. 


Little Red Riding-Hood. Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A. ; engraved 
by John H. Robinson. 


The very beautiful picture of which we have now before us an admirable 
copy cannot be forgotten by those who visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
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Academy two or three years ago, It is one of Mr. Landseer’s happiest 
efforts—a delicious portrait of a lovely little girl. If the peasant-child 
has somewhat of an aristocratic air, it is but just enough to distinguish 
her as one of Nature’s better endowed contributions to the volume of the 
world, She may be, and we believe is, the daughter of a Duke; but the 
woods and fields now and then show us such as the noblest peer in Eng- 
land might be proud to own. This sweet picture has been copied by Mr. 
Robinson—an artist who holds the foremost rank as a British engraver, 
and who, indeed, with another, Mr. Doo, to whom we shall resently 
refer, principally maintain in Great Britain the high character of the art. 
It is not easy to compliment Mr. Robinson as he deserves. We have no 
means of “ extracting” a specimen of his work, and must content ourselves 
with recommending the productions of his burin to the widest patronage 
they can receive. 


The Fair Forester. Painted by Henry Wyatt; engraved by 
George T’. Doo. 


We have already made reference to the talents of Mr. Doo; our readers 
need scarcely be informed that they are of the highest order. His prints 
after Lawrence and Newton have obtained large circulation, and’ have 
made his name well known among all who appreciate art, both in England 
and on the Continent. The subject he has now sent forth is not, perhaps, 
so fortunate as some that he has heretofore copied; but it forms a very 
fine and beautiful print, and will be welcomed by all who love nature, and 
admire the better productions of art. This publication, as well as that 
which bears the name of Mr. Robinson, have been issued by Mr. Moon. 


Time and Tide wait for no Man. Painted by Buss; engraved by 
Henry Rolls. 


This is, we believe, the first publication of a new establishment—that of 
Mr. Edmund Graves, of King William-street ; and although we hope here- 
after to find him placing before us for notice works of a higher and better 
class, we may safely congratulate him on a good commencement. This 
print represents an artist sketching by the sea-shore, and so absorbed by 
the contemplation of nature in her most sublime aspect, as to remain un- 
conscious of the incoming of the “ tide,” that waits for no man, and com- 
pletely deaf to the friendly warning of a fisherman, who halloos to him 
from the beach. The print is full of humour and character, and has been 
very creditably engraved by Mr. H. Rolls. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


Tuis Theatre, after closing its most irregular season with the “ match- 
less performances of the unrivalled Malibran,” re-opened a few nights since 
with a most unusual entertainment, to wit, a legitimate one, such as the 
original patent of the theatre was given to promote—the performance of 
an original and most beautiful English play, and of a good old English 
farce. This was for the benefit of Mr. Samuel Russell, who is best known 
to those who know the theatre best, as it existed a dozen or twenty years 
ago, when the gallant and never-to-be-forgotten Major Sturgeon, in the 
person of the excellent comedian, Dowton, recounted to the father of the 
once gentle Miss Molly Jollop, the marching of his corps from Brentford 
to Ealing, and irom Ealing to Acton, and the citizens of the pit were not 
at all asiiamed of the exploits of that great civic soldier ! 
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Mr. Sheridan Knowles made his first appearance on this occasion since 
his return from America. He was received with loud shouts of enthusiastic 
cheering, which his few brief and cordially-impressive words at the close, 
when the audience again brought him forward, repaid with interest. He 
spoke, too, of “ our brothers and sisters on the other side of the broad 
Atlantic,” and the responsive cheers of acknowledgment rose and fell, and 
rose again. It was a scene which, after the fashion of all Mr. Knowles’s 
scenes, did the heart good. The Hunchback was the play of the night, and 
Mr. Knowles performed Master Walter with his usual animation, reality, 
and freshness. We should add to this, that there was a more equal and 
unfailing sustainment in the performance, than we recollect to have 
observed before in the acting of this great dramatist. 

A young lady from the minor theatres, Miss Macarthy, played the cele- 
brated character of Julia with great effect. (She ought to receive an 
engagement immediately, we think, from one of the larger houses. Why 
not, meanwhile, from the Haymarket, where a serious actress is occasion- 


ally much wanted?) She has great natural sensibility, and a command of 


most real pathos. With many personal disadvantages against her, all are 


forgotten inthe truth of these characteristics. Her vice is a tendency to 


the violent stage method, which has been cherished in a wretched school. 
In passages of vehemence she wants dignity and effect, and is apt to 
degenerate into common-place. But in the deep abandonment of suffer- 
ing and pathos, we question whether she will be found to have any equal 
at present on the stage. In fact, we are sure she has not. 


HAY MARKET, 


We recommend a visit to this theatre to all who have a liking for the old 
comedy. It is the only place where we can get a glimpse even of its skirts, 
and generally, we may add, more is to be seen. Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter, for instance, The School for Scandal, The Way to Keep Him, 
The Rivals, The Hypocrite, The Road to Ruin, The Clandestine Marriage, 
are among the many excellent comedies which have not been unworthily 
represented. Mr. Farren’s powers are well known, and may always be 
relied on, Mr. Strickland is a highly meritorious performer. Mr. Buck- 
stone has infinite comicality and real quaintness (though we would rather 
not see him in Sir Benjamin Backbite); and Mr. Webster is diligent, 
various, and amusing. Some others should be in justice named; anda 
serious acquisition has been made in the person of Mr. Warde. Miss 
Taylor is deservedly a favourite, and Mrs. Glover is still inimitable, 

At the performance of The Rivals her Majesty the Queen was present, 
and the comedy went off admirably. We never recollect the wit to have 
relished better; every point told. We should have liked to have seen Mr. 
Farren less abrupt in his cordiality, and more genial in his irritability ; 
but the nice derangement of Mrs. Malaprop’s epitaphs made up for all. 

The Maid of Croissey, translated from the French by Mrs. Charles 
Gore, is a very neatly and prettily-constructed piece, full of very pleasing 
interest, and well performed in all its parts. Austerlitz, a serjeant of the 


old guard of Napoleon, is drawn to the life in this little piece, and has a 


faithful representative in Mr. Webster. It should be seen for the excel- 
lence of this alone. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting, a paper was read, entitled, ‘ A Narrative of a 
Voyage from Singapore to the Western Coast of Borneo, in the year 1834, 
by George Earl, Esq.” This voyage was undertaken, we are informed, 
with a view to open the trade with the Chinese colonies, on the island of 
Borneo. Mr. Earl then proceeds to state :—* The Dutch have two small 
settlements on the coast ; one at Sambas, in lat. 1° 25’ N.; the other at 
Pontiana, lat. 0° 2’ 8. being about ninety miles apart. The country be- 
tween these two settlements is very rich in gold and diamond mines ; and 
has been for many years in the possession of a strong colony of Chinese, 
who have kept themselves independent, notwithstanding many attempts 
of the Dutch to get possession of their mines. The Dutch, however, being 
masters at sea, prohibit the Chinese from carrying on any trade on the 
coast, except at Sambas and Pontiana, making them pay heavy duties for 
everything imported or exported. But the object of Mr. Earl's voyage was 
to open a direct trade with Sinkawan, the principal seaport town of the 
Chinese. His cargo consisted chiefly of opium, tea, and piece goods ; and 
he was acm with two interpreters, one who understood the Tartar dia- 
lect spoken there, the other to interpret it to him in Malay. He left Sin- 
gapore on the Istof March. On the 12th made land to the westward of 
Point Batirblat, in lat. 0° 45’ N. The next day cast anchor, and, in the 
long boat, entered a creek on the island, that brought them into a river, 
which they learned was called Songy Ryah. Having ascertained that the 
river leading to Sinkawan was seven miles farther to the northward, he 
weighed, and proceeded thither; and on his arrival met with two prows, 
which proved to be Dutch cruisers. The commander of these vessels tried 
all he could to induce Mr. Earl not to go up the river, but did not use any 
force, although it was, perhaps, his duty to have done so; and he had 
sixty men under him, while Mr. Earl had only twelve. Seeing Mr. Earl 
determined to proceed, he said he would accompany him, and took a 
seat in Mr. Earl’s boat. They soon reached the town of Sinkawan. 
Mr. Earl went to the court-house, where the Chinese magistrate re- 
sided; stated to him his mission; and requested to know whether he 
would trade with him. While the authorities were considering what 
reply to make, our author inspected the town, Sinkawan is a long 
narrow street of thatched, wooden houses; the front room of most of 
them being a shop for the sale of provisions, &e. There are seve- 
ral houses for smoking opium, which in some respects strongly reminded 
him of our public-houses. The court-house is detached from the town, and 
is surrounded with a low turf wall, near the gate of which some long jin- 
gals are planted. On re-entering the court-house, Mr. Earl was informed 
by the authorities, that they could not, on their own responsibility, let him 
trade with the town; but if he would wait a few days, they would send for 
instructions from the Chinese governor, who lived at Montrado, about 
thirty-five miles in the interior. Mr. Earl, however, decided upon proceeds 
ing to Sambas, which he reached in a few days. The entrance of Sambas 
river is in lat. 1° 25’ N.; and is about a mile broad at the mouth: it con- 
tinues navigable for ships of considerable burden for 200 miles, and pro- 
bably for more. He was informed that it was navigable for canoes till 
within two days’ walk of Borneo Proper; but, he says, the Malays are not 
always to be credited. The town of Sambas is situated on a small river, 
which joins the main branch, about fourteen miles from the mouth. The 
Dutch have been in possession of this fort about eight years; before that 
time it was a complete nest of pirates. The government establishment 
consists of a resident, a surgeon, two officers, and about forty soldiers, half 
of whom are Europeans, Mr. Earl, the day after his arrival, called upon 
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the rajah of Sambas, or, as he is called by his own people, the sultan. He 
is the farmer of the opium, which is consumed in the district, no other 
person being allowed to sell it. Indeed, it is almost his only revenue; for, 
although the gold mines are within his territory, they are in the hands of 
the Chinese, who greatly exceed the Malays in number. A few years ago, 
the Chinese had completely the upper hand, which induced the rajah to 
invite the Dutch to settle there, and take him under their protection. But 
it has turned out much the same to him; for, although he is nominally 
the head of the government, he can do nothing without the resident's per- 
mission. The houses of the town are miserable wood buildings; most of 
them are built on floats, moored to large posts in the river. The rajah's 
dwelling is of the same material as the others, but larger. Mr. Earl found 
him seated on a mat, with a number of his pangerans, or petty rajahs, 
around him. He appeared to be about fifty, but being an inveterate opium- 
smoker, might look much older than he really was. He was very inquisi- 
tive about the English. Mr. Earl left him without coming to any terms 
as to the trading, it being the rajah’s custom to sleep over every affair of 
importance. Opium-smoking seems to be the prevailing vice here; many 
of the Malays, it was evident, had their constitutions broken down by it, 
but it does not seemto have the same effect on the Chinese, although 
they equally indulge in it. Borneo is famous for ourang outangs. r. 
Earl went in search of one which had been seen near the town, but was 
unsuccessful in the pursuit. The natives say that many of these animals 
are seven feet high, but that it is almost impossible to take an old one. 
The surgeon at the fort had a young one, about eight months old, which 
was nearly as helpless as an infant; and, when lying on the ground 
at a few yards’ distance, could not be distinguished from a negro child. 
Monkeys are exceedingly numerous. These, with badgers and pigs, were 
the only wild animals seen; and domestic ones are very scarce. Sheep and 
horses are unknown; indeed, they would be useless, as there are no pas- 
tures for the one, or roads for the other. Rice is the principal food of the 
natives; but for this they are dependent on Java. They support them- 
selves chiefly by collecting gold dust. They are decidedly a maritime peo- 
ple, and were formerly the carriers of this part of the east. The Dyaks are 
the aboriginal inhabitants, and are a totally distinct race from the Malays, 
who look upon them with great contempt. These tribes are very expert 
with the blow-pipe, through which they blow small arrows, and which, in 
time of war, are poisoned. The Dyaks of the north have retained all their 
old customs—one is particularly barbarous. Before a young man can 
marry he must present his wife with the head of a man cut off with his own 
hand! On the north-west-coast of Borneo there is another people, the 
Lanuns, whoare a kind of sea-gipsy, living entirely on the water in prows 
of from thirty to forty tons burden. In the south-west monsoons they 
spread themselves over the sea in small fleets, for the purposes of piracy. 
They attack any vessel or prow they think they can master, taking care 
that the odds are greatly in their favour, and never less than ten to one. 
At Sambas, the chief revenue of the Dutch arises from a wpa. y | of salt, 
which they import from the island of Madura. Gold dust and diamonds 
are the only exports. After a great deal of trouble, Mr. Earl at last got 
manag from the resident to dispose of the remainder of his cargo at 

inkawan, for which place he sailed on the 15th of April, and arrived there 
on the 18th. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata recent meeting, a paper “ On the present State and Appearance of the 
Island of Ascension,” by Mrs. C. Power, was read. The communication is 
dated Ascension, lat. 7°55’; long. 14°26’, November 1834. _ Our fair writer 
commences by characterising the island as a spot as interesting in reality 
as it is unpromising in exterior appearance, She made the island on the 
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7th of November, the day week on which the vessel had crossed the line. 
The dark black cliffs of the island did not strike her as particularly barren 
on the first view, as they are boldly formed and precipitous; and a little 
imagination might lead one to suppose them coved with verdure. As 
the vessel progressed, however, along the north to the western side, where 
the roadstead is gituated, the dreariness of the island became manifest ; 
dark, low rocks, ¢alled climbers, which reach from the shore to sometimes 
a mile inland, border the shore, and are the remains of the calcined rocks 
after the active volcano has been extinguished ; and have, on a nearer 
inspection, the appearance of cinder, or refuse of a bad burning coal: oc- 
casionally these climbers are interrupted by masses of sand, on which the 
turtles deposit their eggs. Further inland opens on the view, the most 
curious mass of conical hills, of a reddish brick-dust colour, tossed about 
in every direction, and backed by a beautifully-formed mountain, called 
the Green Mountain, which is covered with grass, and forms a remarkable 
contrast to the arid burnt appearance which on every side is presented to 
the view. The fort, which has been lately erected, and indeed is not yet 
completed, is from the plan of Captain Brandreth, of the Engineers, but 
executed under the direction of Captain Bate, of the Royal Marines, who 
commands. The island is peopled only by marines, and one or two civilians, 
connected with the stores. The privates are selected for craftsmen, and 
work at their respective trades; and all the buildings and works on the 
island have been performed by them, under the superintendence of their 
officers, who are obliged themselves to become masters of the several em- 
eg of stone-hewers, masons, carpenters, &c. There is no inn or 
odging on the island; but the party experienced great kindness from 
Captain Bate, by being received into his cottage. Nothing can exceed 
the agreeable sensation of the early morning air of the island ; it is so in- 
vigorating, so refreshing, that the writer says she never experienced any- 
thing like it; and can hardly fancy it possible to be ill on it. Indeed 
sickness among the inhabitants of the island is rarely known; and in the 
grave-yard, which has been formed about four years, there has been but 
one or two interred belonging to the establishment on the island, and they 
were of worn-out constitutions before they arrived; and the medical man 
states, that it is surprising with what rapidity the men belonging to the 
African squadron recover when they take up their abode on the spot ; 
often are they so reduced by fever as to be obliged to be carried on shore 
to the hospital, and in a fortnight are able to walk as well, and as far, as 
any man in the island. The only drawback to this is that common in all hot 
climates—the flies and musquitoes. A most wonderful improvement has 
taken place since Captain Sabine was on the island—then water was 
scarce, but is now most abundant. After describing the means em- 
ployed for obtaining the supply of water, and some of the natural produc- 
tions of the place, the writer goes on to state, that she and her party as- 
cended the highest peak in the island, which is 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and situated nearly in the centre of the island. Above fifty 
volcanoes can be counted; some very perfect circular basins. What a 
scene must the island have presented when they were all active! The 
verdure is very fine in some parts; and the sheep and cattle were feedin 

luxuriantly. There area few Cape sheep on the island; but the principa 

supply of mutton is goat mutton—rather dry and tasteless. The Guinea- 
fowl overrun the island; they are quite wild, and so numerous, that they 
are obliged to be shot in great numbers to keep them under; and so pro- 
lific, that the hen has been frequently found with from thirty to forty eggs 
in her nest, and as many as sixty have been met with. ‘ Of the turtles, it 
is observed, that no males have been ever seen ; the young ones, after the 

have been hatched about four or five months, are about the size of one’s 
hand: they crawl away, and are never seen again until they are 400 lbs. 


weight. They are generally from 400 to 800 lbs. weight: the meat is sold 
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at twopence a lb. ; but a whole turtle would cost about 50s. Among the 
articles of food, the eggs of the Wide-awake furnishes an abundant source : 
10,000 dozen are taken in one week during the season: they resemble 
plover's eggs; but though a small bird, the egg is the size of that of the 
eommon fowl. The indigenons birds are nine in number. One of them, 
yiz. the Man-of-war bird, feeds on fish, but cannot take its food; it there- 
fore watches the booby returning with a fish, pounces upon it, and earries 
off the fish. The inhabitants on the island ave about 400 in number. 





VARIETIES. 


London Shipping.—\t has been computed that the total amount of pro- 
perty, shied and unshipped in the port of London in one year, amounts 
to nearly 70,000,000. ; and there are employed in the exports and imports 
about 4000 ships, and not less than 15,000 cargoes annually enter the port. 
On an average there are 2000 ships in the river and docks, together with 
3000 barges, and other small craft employed in lading and unlading them. 
There are also about 2300 wherries and small boats for passengers; in 
navigating the wherries and craft 8000 watermen gain a livelihood by it, 
and 4000 labourers are employed in lading and unlading the ships, besides 
the crews of the several vessels ; and 1200 revenue officers are constantly 
doing duty in the port of London. 


Corn Averages.—From the earliest average accounts extant, and which 
are to be found in the audit books of Eton College, commencing in 1646, the 
lowest prices of wheat were in 1742-3, when the average did not exceed 
22s. ld. per quarter. In 1654, 1688, and 1706 it did not exceed 23s. 1d. 
The earliest high range of price was in the present eentury, wheat, in 
1800, attaining the average of 1108. 5d.: in 1801, Ll5s. lld.; in 1812, 122s, 
8d.; and in the succeeding year 106s. 6d., declining, however, in 1814, to 
72s. 1d., until, in 1822, it did not exceed 43. 3d. The present average is 
about 39s. 6d. 


Lead and Lead Ore.—The total quantity of lead and lead ore imported 
into the Umted Kingdom in 1833, was 2398 tons; and in 1834, 2122 tons. 
The quantity of British lead and lead ore exported in 1833 was 11,145 tons; 
and of foreign, 863 tons. In 1834 it was, of British lead, 10,411 tons; 
and of foreign 867 tons. 


Copper and Tin.—The total quantity of copper imported into the United 
Kingdom, in 1834, was 159,304 ewts. The British copper exported, 
amounted to 177,731 ewts. The copper smelted in this country from foreign 
ore and exported, to 23,714 ewts.; and the foreign copper exported, to 
12,790 ewts. Of tin the quantity imported in 1834, was 46,769 cwts, The 
British tin exported, amounted to 9,351 ewts. ; and the foreign to 46,684 


cwts. 


Sale of Beer Licenses.—An account of the number of licenses granted 
under the Sale of Beer Act during the years 1833 and 1834 :— 





1833. 1834. 
Licenses granted to retailers of beer, cider, and perry » 31976 21,975 
Retailers of cider and perry only. ; . . 653 1,054 
Retailers of beer, ale, or porter, to be drunk on the premises 13,654 


Retailers of beer, ale, or porter, not to be drunk on the 


premises . ° . . . . . . > ee 1,752 


Tonnage of Vessels.—The following is from a return made to the House 
of Commons of the ships and tonnage that have entered inwards, and 
cleared outwards, in the years ending 5th January, 1834 and 1835 :—En- 
tered inwards in 1834, from British colonies and possessions, 4582 ships of 
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981,375 tonnage; from foreign countries, 6407 ships of 1,018,555 tonnage. 
In 1835, from British colonies and possessions, 4920 ships of 1,015,885 
tonnage ; from foreign countries, 6758 ships of 1,092,607 tonnage. Cleared 
outwards in 1834, to British colonies and possessions, 4352 ships of 765,519 
tonnage; and to foreign countries, 5192 ships of 878,375 tonnage. In 
1835, to British colonies and possessions, 4392 ships of 761,220 tonnage ; 
and to foreign countries, 5342 ships of 879,054 tonnage. 


Post-office.—In answer to the return moved for by Mr. Wallace, of the 
amount of poundage charged by post-masters upon Post-office money- 
orders, stating the purposes to which applied, &c., is, that the money-order 
office is a private establishment, and the business carried on by private 
capital, under the sanction of the Postmaster-General ; but as no accounts 
connected in any degree with it are kept at the Post-office, no returns can 

e made. To the return for the amount paid to contractors for furnishing 
mail-coaches, &e. is the following :—-The expense for furnishing mail- 
coaches is paid not from the Post-office revenue, but by the contractors for 
horsing them, at rates varying from 2}d. to 34d. per double mile. The 
Post-office has not the means of furnishing the amount paid. The average 
number of mail-coaches in use in England and Scotland may have been 
about 250 per annum in each of the last ten years. In Ireland about 74. 
The contract for furnishing mail-ecoaches in Great Britain is between the 
Postmaster-General and John Vidler, for fourteen years, from January, 
1822. The nature of the contract is, that the contractor shall build and 
furnish a sufficient number of coaches, and keep them in complete repair ; 
it was not made by open tender, but with reference to the price at which 
stage-coaches were supplied by other builders. The contract in Ireland is 
between the Postmaster-General and F. Bourne and Peter Purcell for five 
years, from 28th May, 1833, and was made upon competition by tender, 
In addition to the mileage above-mentioned, the contractor in Great Bri- 
tain has been paid from the revenue the following sums during the last 
ten years, for cleaning, oiling, and greasing the mail-coaches, and drawing 
them to and from the factory for daily examination :—1825, 24192. 108, 4d. ; 
1826, 24277. 17s. 4dd.; 1827, 24527. Os. 5d.; 1828, 24551, 58. Lid.; 1829, 
2344/7. 18s. 8d.; 1830, 23112. 128. 2d.; 1831, 2231/7. 158.3 1832, 2208/. 15s, 
8d.; 1833, 22287. 5s. Gd. 3; 1834, 22467. 15s. 


Post-ofice Returns.—The following was the revenue of the under-men- 
tioned places during 1834: 


London ° . « £642,871 Leeds -« » . » £21,331 
Liverpool . . ° 74,083 Hull . ° ° - 14,583 
Manchester : 56,287 Sheffield ‘ P ° 11,582 
Birmingham , 28,812 








FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Earthquake in Chili—This earthquake, which occurred on the 20th of 
February, about half an hour before noon, was one of the most terrible 
upon record. Talcahuana and Concepcion have been utterly destroyed by 
it, only one house of the latter remaining to mark its site. The town of 
Talca, distant 190 miles from Concepcion, was also overthrown. The sea 
rose thirty-three feet above its ordinary level. The principal shocks were 
of long duration, two of them lasting two minutes and twenty seconds. A 
number of lives have been lost, and the adjacent country is rendered de- 
solate. 


Steam Navigation—The Chamber of Deputies, in France, has voted 
about 250,000/. for the purpose of establishing a steam communication in 


the Mediterranean, for the carriage of passengers, letters, &c., between 
2n2 
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France and the Levant. Inthe course of the debate, the celebrated M. 
Arago called upon the Minister of Finance to engage that all the steam 
engines should be made in France, where they could be manufactured as 
quickly and almost as cheap as in England. He also strongly recom- 
mended engines of high pressure, which occupied less room, and gave a 
more powerful impulse than those of low pressure. He declared that he 
knew an engine of high pressure manufactured in England, that made 
twenty-five miles an hour, and worked with such force, that the smoke 
from the flue killed a crow on the wing! The Minister replied that the 
Government was anxious to encourage French manufactures, but the inte- 
rests of the Treasury could not be sacrificed to that of private individuals, 
If we can obtain engines as quickly and as cheap in France as abroad, we 
are bound undoubtedly to buy them in France, If we get them from abroad, 
if is our intention to make them pay the duty of 33 per cent. A motion 
to render it compulsory on the Minister to employ French engines alone 
was lost without a division. 


Commerce of the United States.—The following is a summary of the 


annual statement by the Secretary of the Treasury of the exports and 
imports for the year ending 30th September, 1834 :—- 





Imports. Dollars. 
In American vessels... ons _ eee eve 113,700,174 
In foreign vessels : sas ees _ oe = =22,821,158 
Total imports 20 126,521,382 

Exports. 

Merchandise of domestic growth or manufacture ... 61,024,162 
Do. of foreign do. pie se ove 23,512,810 
104,336,072 


}oloanic Remains.—Among the old lava of Etna, Dr, Portal discovered, 
in 1813, some specular iron ore; and recently, Dr. Benedetto has found, 
near the same place, a mine of the same metal, disposed in large and thick 
laminw, containing groups of octahedral figures. The specu/a are very 
brilliant; and the lovers of natural history are much interested in specu- 
lating on these remarkable products, 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tus is the season of the year, above all others, when that very uncer- 
tain state of trade in the corn-markets prevails which has obtained the 
name of “* Weather Markets ;* meaning, thereby, that every change in the 
atmosphere, be it hot, or cold, or moist, or dry, is liable to raise or depress 
price according to the possible, far more than the probable effects upon 
the crop. Thus, at the very end of last month, a few heavy showers 
brought reports from all quarters of the wheat beat down and damaged. 
A few cold nights during the blossoming of the ear, was rumoured to have 
reduced the grain to a coarse quality, and the late sunshine has restored 
the crop to its erect and upright position, revived the growth, and saved 
the quality of the plants. The quantity is, in most instances, reported also 
to be abundant. In one district, the rumour of the destruction of the 
storms had, unfortunately, a rare foundation in truth. For some miles 
round the village of Babraham, in Cambridgeshire, extending, indeed, as 
far as Saffron Walden, in Essex, a storm of hail and wind so totally 
damaged the growing corn, that, at a meeting held in the latter place to 
raise a subscription for the sufferers, it was stated on sufficient authority 
that the loss amounted to upwards of 10,000/. Upon the estate of Mr. 
Adeane half that amount was said to be destroyed, and a handsome sub- 
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scription was begun. It was understood that the landlords were pre- 
0 to remit at least a fourth of the loss from their rents, so that it is 
o be hoped the tenantry, though suffering materially, will still be able to 
bear up against this singular calamity. 

From our own personal opportunity of inspecting a pretty large tract of 
country in the Midland districts, we should not consider the wheat crop to 
be so superabundant as it is represented, except inthe very strong lands, 
where we have certainly seen the promises of a most glorious harvest. 
Upon the lighter soils the crop is thin, and very bare in spots—the same 
field sometimes exhibiting the extremes of good and bad; but, upon the 
whole, we do not estimate the crop to agree, if it ever reach an average, 
We now —< from personal observation, which, however extended, must 
of course be limited when compared with the information to be gathered 
from many sources, We suspect, moreover, that the crop where it does 
fail is often deficient from low farming, whether from necessity or choice. 
Red-weed appears to our eye to be much more prevalent in this than 
former years, owing to unskilful cultivation, and a want of labour. When 
the wheat first springs, nothing is so easy as to eradicate the poppy by 
drawing a bush over the land, while wet with a shower; the roots are 
then, by such a process, effectually torn up, and we know instances in the 
same parish, where land thus treated shows perfectly free from the red- 
weed, while adjoining inclosures are absolutely scarlet over the whole 
surface. When the poppy is up, it is not difficult to destroy by weeders ; 
but neither has this been done this year to the extent it bes been cus- 
tomary, to employ the remedy for previous ignorance or neglect. The 
indisposition or the mability of the farmer under the present prices, must 
account for it—but when it does not proceed from necessity, it is false 
economy. 

The barleys, we think, are still thinner than the wheats, though they 
have been incalculably benefited by the rains. We cannot, however, per- 
suade ourselves but that the barley crop must be short; speaking, again, 
from personal observation. 

The reports from Ireland would lead us to believe that the growth of 
wheat is increasing and flourishing in the general, though it is es 
to fail, and fall off in the quantity in the northern districts; but every 
circumstance in the progression of Irish affairs, would lead us to compute 
upon an increasing supply from the sister island. 

Oats do not promise largely. Of the potato crop there are no com- 
plaints, which is, perhaps, the most important consideration for Ireland. 

If, then, there be any rise in the price of wheat between this and the 
time when the new crop comes into use, it will proceed from the com- 
‘mame « exhausted stocks, upon which the cautious farmer computes and 

eeps back the supply. The delayed harvest, which will certainly be 
from fourteen to twenty days later than usual, and may, from being thus 
pushed forwards into the autumn be still further protracted, and from the 
indisposition of buyers to provide themselves beyond their necessities for 
the day. The millers have acted, for the last fortnight or three weeks, 
exactly on this principle; thus the slight inclination to speculate, which 
appeared after the rumours of the previous effects of the storms, have 
again died away. The advance of flour is attributable, rationally enough, 
to the very short supply of water, and the little wind common to the season 
of Midsummer, which stop the mills of both kinds. 

The hay-harvest is superabundant. It is utterly impossible for grass to 
stand thicker on the earth than the hay-cocks indicated on the strong soils. 
We never remember to have seen such a profusion. Nor was it otherwise 
in the less auspicious lands. 

This also is very much the period of fairs, and, from the general accounts, 
we gather that stock have not been over Le peer wa nor have beasts 
borne high prices. Sheep, lambs, and woo], as might be expected, and from 
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the briskness of the demand and the exaltation of the price, arising out of 
the full employment of the manulactories, have all risen in value. The 
flock-farms form, indeed, the counterweight to the depression less sustained 
by grain cultivation. Hops and apples promise excellently. The execu- 
tion of the Poor Law Bill has occasioned disturbances in some of the 
counties, but they have been’ at once and easily suppressed. Unions for 
the extensive trial of the workhouse system are everywhere forming, and 
with apparent success. There can be no doubt that the fraudulently-idle 
pauper is cut off from his plunder of the parochial funds, by the operation 
of the Act; but there is yet a fearful trial to come, the consequences of 
which can only be known, when the effect upon the crime of the country 
shall be ascertained. Nothing is so clear, as that the labourer must be 
maintained, and if he cannot obtain honest employment, then comes the 
question whether he will endure the reduced, fair, and penal privations of 
the workhouse (for they are nothing less) inflicted not upon his offences, 
but upon his misfortunes, The doubt is, whether he will turn to prey upon 
society. At present, it cannot be denied that the Bull appears to work 
well; but, we repeat, the hour of trial is not yet come. 

From all that we have stated, it will be collected that the slight varia- 
tions in price (about 2s. upon wheat per quarter, and flour per sack), are 
rather to be estimated as permanent or consequential. All articles, in 
truth, are as stagnant as possible, and classed on the casual charm of a 
little more or less supply or demand; and such must be the course of the 
markets till after harvest, unless disturbed by some unexpected violent and 
really injurious changes of weather. We question whether the harvest can 
generally commence till between the Ist and 8th of August, but a few days 
of very hot weather, anda few showers, may cause the more rapid ripen- 
ing of the corn. At present, it 1s barely tinged with incipient yellow, the 
precursor of the glorious golden hue that encourages and enriches the 
country when its last fire-colour “ kindles round.’ At the time our pub- 
lication reaches the hand of the reader, nature will have arrived at her 
perfect beauty and perfect wealth. To those who love rural scenery, all 
seasons have their charms, but never is the country so magnificently 
clothed—never is the bounty of Providence made so palpable to man, or so 
delightful to his senses, as during the period of the harvest—the sun rides 
forth rejoicing, and man enjoys the triumph of the year. Would to God 
that it were indulged to all to partake its comforts in an adequate degree ! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


New Floricultural Instrument.—The French “ Rose-Gatherer "’- pre- 
sents a refinement in floricultural instruments highly characteristic of its 
origin. The general form of this little engine is that of a pistol; it has a 
handle and trigger like it, and a cutter in the manner of the wire pliers, 
or flower gatherer, disguised as a barrel. A rod, answering to the ramrod, 
connects the pincers with the trigger; which last, ng pressed, opens 
the pincers—that is, charges the pistol. The operator then presents the 
pistol to the rose to be gathered, and so that, when the cutter operates, it 
may —— it at the precise point of the stalk deemed proper. Things 
being thus adjusted, the trigger is drawn, and the deed is done. Of course, 


this instrument, like a number of other horticultural toys manufactured by 
- Parisians, is chiefly pour /es dames.—Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening. 

New Method of Blanching Celery.—In the March number of the “ Irish 
Farmer's and Gardener's Magazine,’ a Mr. Coglan recommends the fol- 
lowing method of cultivating celery, by which he states he has been suc- 
cessful for many years in preserving thi 


s favourite vegetable from what is 
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called “ rust,’ occasioned by the attack of grubs. In the month of Octo- 
ber he plants the ground designed for celery the ensuing year with early 
York cabbage, which will be cleared away by the first week in June, the 
most proper season for planting. Previous to forming the drills, he col- 
lects the stalks and remaining leaves of the cabbages, and places them in 
small heaps on the bed, which, after lying a day or two, will be found to 
have collected a great number of slugs and other vermin, which may be 
easily destroyed. The ground is then prepared and the plants put in; 
when ready for blanching, the loose leaves of each plant are tied up, and 
strong wheaten straw laid full length along the side of the drills, and 
staked down so much that it will completely exclude the light (excepting 
at the top, which is all that is requisite). By this treatment, he says, in 
the course of a month he has gathered celery perfectly free from either 
rust, grub, or insect. 


Potatoes.—Dr. Mitchell, of New York, is said to have discovered a new 
potato, the flower of which is analogous to that of the So/anum monta- 
num, and which might be easily reared in our climates. M. Andre Kreig, 
of Augsbourg, is stated to have produced different sorts of wine, vinegar, 
beer, which keeps well, very pure brandy, sugar, and food for cattle, all 
from the common potato.—Athenaum, 


A new species of wheat, which grows and ripens in seventy days, is said 
to have been introduced with success into the Department du Nord. 
Should this be true, and the new grain become perfectly acclimated in 
France, it will afford three harvests, for, according to the declarations of 
the farmers, it grows equally well in all seasons. 


Cultivation of Cabbage by Slips.—Slip off the sprouts from the cab- 
bage-stalks, let them lie a few hours to stop the bleeding, then plant them. 
After cutting the cabbages, the sprout again affords a supply of slips for 
plants; and thus a regular succession of cabbages is secured throughout 
the year, preserving the quality of the parent stock unchanged, and doing 
away with the necessity of raising plants from seed.—Guardener's Ma- 
gazine, 


In consequence of the low price of wheat, a considerable breadth of 
land has this year been sown with flax. ,Flax of home growth exceeds in 
value by one-third that which is imported. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Pneumatic Railway.—This affords another instance of the facility with 
which presumed impossibilities are effected—another case of the ease with 
which an egg may be made to stand on its small end! The whole secret 
of the pneumatic system of railway is in the means by which the power, 
obtainable within a close tube or tunnel by the rarefaction of the inclosed 
column of air, is communicated to a train of carriages on the outside 
throughout its longitudinal extent, and in the combination necessary to 
render it effective, the principal feature in which is a perpetually shifting 
valve, 

It happens, penance? for the ready adoption of the pneumatic system 
of railway, that practical data are obtainable for determining the apr A 
economy, and extent of the means and materials it employs. The body 
of the railway is a cast-iron cylinder, with horizontal rails diametrically 
opposite to each other, and forming ledges on the sides of the cylinder. 
The quantity of iron in a given length, and the consequent cost of the 
cylinders, are ascertainable to a fraction, and the cylinders may be cast in 
substance as light as possible, since any required degree of strength may 
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be given to the construction by ribs or rings upon the lower semi-circum- 
ference at long intervals. The maintenance of fixed steam-engincs, such 
as are to be used as prime movers, or to work the air-pumps, at stations 
along the line, is a matter of every-day experience ; and the working of 
the blowing-machines, used in blasting iron, furnishes data for the work- 
ing of air-pumps. We learn, too, that the important pneumatic problem 
regarding the inertia of air within an extended tube is most satisfactorily 
demonstrated by efficient practice to be no longer a problem, seeing that 
the presumed inertia does not exist. Many minor experiments, and much 
relative practice had given fair grounds for abating the presumption ; but 
latterly a system has been introduced, and is now extensively practised by 
an ingenious mechanical engineer, by which the power of any convenient 
agent, as a first mover, is communicated to machinery at several miles 
distant from it, through extended connecting tubes, merely by the rarefac- 
tion of the column of air contained. The difference between the connect- 
ing tubes used in this system and those of the pneumatic railway is in 
favour of the latter,—if there were anything in the presumption above 
referred to,—because of their greater calibre, and the consequent smaller 
proportion of rubbing surface in proportion to the column contained. That 
the tubes are in the former imperforate, and in the latter are perforated 
and mechanically closed, will not be deemed a difference against the rail- 
way system by these who know and can appreciate the secure and “ee | 
beautiful arrangement by which its pneumatic valve is made efficient. 
padded cord, formed upon an iron linked core, and made flexible, elastic, 
impervious to the atmosphere under a considerable pressure, and little liable 
to “ acted upon by meteoric changes, is laid down ina trough over the ex- 
tended longitudinal perforation or chase, through which the communica- 
tion is effected from the internal apparatus called the dynamic traveller. 
upon which the power is obtained, to the external car called the governor, 
to which is attached the train of carriages to be drawn, in the place of 
the locomotive engine in the common system. The cord, being laid down 
in the chase, renders the tube or cylindrical body of the railway close, and 
as nearly air-tight as possible, or certainly as can be necessary ; for if the 
atmosphere be admitted to an extent which shall almost reach the capacity 
of the ote to withdraw it, still the action of the pumps would, in a 
few strokes, make the valve perfectly air-tight, by inducing such a pressure 
of the atmosphere upon the upper quadrants of the cylinder, and upon 
the back of the cord itself, as to bring them into perfectly close contact. 
The lifting and laying down again of the valvular cord by the travelling 
apparatus, to allow of the communication from the internal to the external 
parts, and to permit, also, the access of the atmosphere to play upon the 
rear of the travelling piston and give the required impulse, are effected in 
a manner which is simple and certain. 

To obviate the necessity of bringing the cylinders together with any great 
degree of accuracy, and that common castings may be sufficient for the 
purpose without the necessity of boring, the travelling piston is allowed 
to move freely and without packing, and the waste of air is very small ; 
but, if necessary, an expanding piston may be found convenient in 

ractice. 
. It is proposed to divide the line of pneumatic railway into sections of 
from three to five miles in length, according to the acclivities to be worked, 
since the steeper acclivity will require a higher degree of rarefaction to be 
obtained within the same time. Wigh-presrere steam-engines, of sufficient 
power, at each of the stations which limit the sections, will work air- 
pumps of sufficient capacity to produce the required degree of rarefaction 
to overcome the resistance of the load to be drawn within a given time; 


and the resistance being overcome, the train will, of course, proceed with 
a velocity equal to that with which the pistons of the air-pumps are 
worked ; aided, and indeed increased, by momentum — vires acquirit 
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eundo. We should not have thought it necessary to state that the prime 
movers would continue to work when the train had started—to keep it 
going after it had been induced to go—but that people do fall into miscon- 
ceptions on the subject. We have seen it seriously stated as an objection, 
that if a fourteenth of an atmosphere be obtained, the train would run a 
fourteenth of the distance, and then stop! In truth, however, if the case 
were as supposed, nosuch thing would occur ; the tractive power, obtained 
by a certain degree of rarefaction, would fall off in the first yard the 
train advanced, if it were not kept up by the continued action of the 
air-pumps. 

_ It is necessary to state, that the cylinder of the railway is intercepted 
internally at the stations, and so divided into sections, by a vertical valve. 
The presence of this directs the action of the engines upon that section 
over which a train has to be brought, whilst the engines at the station 
next in advance are preparing the following section to receive and bear it 
along. Hence the withdrawal of the vertical or station-valve allows the 
on-coming train to pass at once, and without losing its momentum, into 
the next section, and within the action of the next station of engines,— 
whilst its return leaves the passed section free to be operated upon again 
for another train; since, as before intimated, the impelling column of air 
is admitted by the opening of the pneumatic valve immediately in the 
rear of the travelling piston, and has not to follow along through the 
cylinder from the extreme end behind it. 

Besides the great economy with which tractive power can be ob- 
tained through this system by the agency of fixed steam-engines, and the 
certainty and safety with which it is applied, it must be obvious that the 
system possesses the means, also, of increasing the power as it may be 
required, if the ordinary working be not at a high degree of rarefaction, 
But rarefaction to the extent of one inch of mercury only, or about a thir- 
tieth of an atmosphere, will give upon the piston of a cylinder thirty-six 
inches in diameter, an amount of tractive power equal to that of an ordi- 
nary locomotive engine. Let another inch of mercury be allowed for 
waste, friction, and other contingencies, and the rarefaction will then 
amount to only about a fifteenth of an atmosphere ; so that there is a 
range at command, only limited by the economical consideration, whether it 
be better to maintain, permanently, engines of sufficient power to obtain 
the higher degree of rarefaction, and the consequent large amount of 
tractive power,—or to limit the acclivities. 

A practical difficulty has been suggested in the application of the pneu- 
matic railway, that it may not be crossed on the surface-level, so that com- 
munication from one side to the other of a road formed upon this system, 
must be by bridges over, or tunnels under it. If this be a difficulty, it is 
possessed in common with the present system of railway, when due care is 
taken to prevent injury to it and accidents to the public; and we can 
state it as a fact, that no crossing on the surface-level is contemplated 
along the whole line of the London and Birmingham Railway. Moreover, 
the pneumatic railway really has an advantage in this difficulty over the 
common system, that the bridges over it need not be so lofty, as it has no 
high engine-chimney to carry through. 

We do not think it necessary to enter more particularly than we have 
done into questions regarding the comparative expense of constructing 
and working a railway upon the pneumatic system, and — the common 
systems by the locomotion engine and by ropes worked by fixed engines. 
Dr. Lardner has done this with great candour and fairness, and we have 
seen estimates which appear to us to bear out the statements of the 
projectors of the D over yas system of railway as to the real cost at which 
transit may be effected by means of it. Of its certainty and perfect safety 
none can entertain a doubt who have qualified themselves to judge of its 
pretensions ; whilst the possession of means which obviate the necessity 
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of boring through hills, and, to a great extent, of cutting and embanking, 
and the employment of steam as a first mover in its cheapest, instead of 
its dearest form,—together with the absence of destructive agencies upon 
the railway itselt,—seem to insure the correctness of the assumptions with 
regard to comparative economy. 

Ve may state, in conclusion, that the pneumatic system of railway has 
been jealously examined by, and has the favourable opinion of, many of 
our most eminent philosophers, whilst its merits and pretensions are fully 
admitted by all such competent practical and amateur mechanics and 
engineers as have given themselves the trouble to obtain information 
before they committed themselves to an opinion, This, however, we are 
sorry to add, has not been the case with all ; but it is satisfactory to learn, 
nevertheless, that the system will be established beyond the power of 
misrepresentation, by the application of a practical line, the means of 
constructing which are, indeed, already obtained.—Literary Gazette. 


India Rubber.—This substance, which, within the memory of thousands 
now living, was only sold in stationers’ shops for the purpose of rubbing 
out pencil-marks, is daily brought into some new and important use. 
Owing to its light and impervious qualities, it has for some years been 
made applicable to most articles of external dress; while in America a 
boat has been recently constructed of it, which weighs only 20lbs., will 
carry a ton weight, and may be folded up into a portable bundle ! 


Glass Duty.—The total amount of duty charged on glass in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, during the year 1834, was 923,056/. 6s. 4d., of which 
233,317/. 178, dd. was on flint glass, 56,7817. 4s. on plate, 10,1492. on broad, 

77,1287. 8s. 6d. on crown, 120.4062. 7s. on bottle, and 25,2727. 19s. 6d. on 
German sheet glass. The total amount of drawback was 257,885/. 14s. 2d., 
of which 85,229/. lls. ld. was on flint glass, 7,853/. 18s. 7d. on plate, 
86,1612. 12s. 64d. on crown, 52,456/. 14s. on bottle, and 26,1837. 17s. l4d.on 
German sheet-glass. 


Lenses for Microscopes.— Messrs. Trecourt and Oberhausen have pre- 
sented to the French Academy specimens of lenses for microscopes, formed 
out of precious stones—viz., one of diamond, another of tome. om and a 
third of ruby. It took twenty-four hours to polish the surtace of a dia- 
mond lens, with a wheel which revolved at least 200 times in a second ; so 
that, in that single operation, the lens was turned round 17,000,000 times. 
The diamond lens, in its simple state, magnifies 210 times; with a com- 
pound eye-glass (oculaire compose) it magnifies 245 times; and in the 
atter case, the sapphire lens magnifies 255 times, and the ruby 235 times. 


BANKRUPTsS, 
FYROM JUNE 23, TO guLY 28, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 
Jane 23.—R. Suita, Gravesend, Kent, brick- G. James, late of Bucklersbury, wine- 
layer. C, Pearson, Greenwich, Kent, merchant. A. Prick, Priest-court, Foster- 
chemist. G. Simmons, King’s-cross, St. lane, Cheapside, straw-bonnet maker. Ww. 


Pancras, surgeon. G. E. Turner, Chelten- 
ham, auctioneer. J. Wrictey, Knowl, 
Saddieworth, Yorkshire, woollen cloth mer- 
chant. E. Hancock, Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
hackneyman. W. CLark, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, hop-merchant. J. Gruganway, Ply- 
mouth, merchant. P, Les, Winchester, 
Scrivener. 


June 26.—J. Beit and W. Stewart, Fore- 
street, silk manufacturers. G. W. LYNDEN, 
Gerrard-street, Soho, wholesale jeweller, J. 


T. Rests, Budge-row, London, India-rubber 
manufacturer. G. Crispy, Hungerford- 
market, Middlesex, corn-dealer. J. WALLIs, 
late of Tooley-street, linen-draper. J. 
RAVENSCROFT, jun., Manchester, wine-mer- 
chant. J. Wruitsctocks, Watnall, Notting- 
hamshire, builder. T. Youne, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer. J, Burnisy, Wetherby, 
Yorkshire, wood merchant. J. Broom, J. 
TAYLOR, and S. Brices, Huddersfield, fancy 
cloth manufacturers. J. BASTIAN, Truro, 
Cornwall, merchant. 


a 








Bankrupts. 


June 30. —W. Barton, Stewart-street, 


Spitalfields, silk manufacturer. W. L. 
Gnack, Eastcheap, orange merchant, J. 
Somers, Oxlord-street, cheesemonger, F, 
Sueecey, Farnham, Surrey, hop-dealer. I, 


Burrows and J, Burrows, Piecadilly, Mid. 
diesex, cork cutters, J. Mwacey, Cran- 
bourne-street, Leicester square, fringe manu- 
facturer. G, Jonns, Leicester-street, Leices- 
ter-square, auctioneer, W. H. LyNass, 
Saint Helen's, Lancashire, surgeon. KR. 
Liovp, Birmingham, victualler. T. Live- 
SkY,8en., G. Livesny, J. Livesny, and T. 
Livesey, jun., Cowpe, Lancashire, woollen 
manufacturers, J. POwNALL, Manchester, 
innkeeper. 


July 3,—E,. M'Coy, Well-court, Queen. 
street, City, stationer. S. Maine, St. John- 
street, Clerkenwell, currier. J. WATTON, 
Upper Bedford-place, surgeon. J. Ser- 
JEANT, Liverpool, window-blind manufac. 
turer. W. Cuawnea, Hinkley, Leicester- 
shire, tea-dealer, G. J. Lowkg, Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, mail contractor. J. bay. 
L188, Daventry, Northamptonshire, builder, 
J. So.towAy, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, innkeeper, 


July 7.—E. G. F. Sigvers, Ranelagh-street, 
Belgrave-square, coal-merchant. J.CATES, 
jun, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, sur. 
geon, G, STERNBERG, Coleman-street, City, 
merchant. B. Wuire, Reading, printer, 
T. Minton, Beak-street, Regent-street, grocer. 
W. Ric#arnpson, King-street, Covent-garden, 
wine-merchant, J. DEACON, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, upholsterer, J. Goovwin, 
Battle, Hastings, Sussex, lunkeeper. J. 
LARork, Liverpool, broker. Il, RuoAapeEs, 
Manchester, spirit-dealer. W. Horewekui1, 
Middieton-piace, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
joiner. J. Macknionrt, Dark-lane, Dawley, 
Shropshire. grocer. W. Turvey, Cosely, 
Staffordshire, canal carrier. R. P. Sourn- 
enN, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, wheelwright. 


July 10.—J. Hoape, Englefield-green, Sur- 
rey, grocer. N. Turrnenst and S. Turr- 
NeLt, York-street, Middlesex Hospital, tal. 
low-chandlers. J. DANIEL, Bath, timber- 
merchant. D. MAcksutar, Broad-street- 
buildings, merchant. T. Parry, Green-st., 
Theobald's-road, tailor and licensed victualler. 
E. Faresrotaurr, Oxford, wine-merchant. 


July 14.—P. Grant and J. Brut, Strand, 
printers. F. Know res, Lawrence-laneé, City, 
innkeeper. J. C. Coats, Basinghall-street, 
man-milliner. W. H. ANDaews, Picca- 
dilly, bookseller. J.O. N. Rutren, Lyming- 
ton, wine-merchant. R. FAracirouens, 
Farington, Lancashire, tanner. J. Sou- 
LowAY, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
innkeeper. TT. BeNsoN, York, chain-maker. 


July 17.—R. Huxt, Spitalfields, silk-manu- 
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facturer. G. T. Wnitineron, New Lon- 
don street, City, merchant, H. Imnson, 
Tooley-street, ironmonger. W. Appison, 
Taunton, Somersetshire, tea-dealer. ‘J. 
CHuRNNELLS, Limehouse Hole, wine merchant, 
F. Courgkes and W, Covegss, Luton, Bed, 
fordshire, straw-hat manufacturers. Rn, 
THOMPSON, Star-court, Bread-street, ware- 
houseman. KR. GAanerr, Woodstock-street, 
Oxford-stveet, lead-merchant. TT. Conner, 
West Ham, Essex, nurseryman, J. Niexs; 
Warwick, carpenter. W. Coie and H. Goon. 
MAN, Northampton, tailors, N, Fenwier, 
North Shields, Northumberland, commoar 
brewer. T. Mussea.wuirs, Devizes, Wilt 
shire, saddler, 


July 21—B. Snour and H.C. Nicouasy 
Milbank-street, Westminster, fish-sauce manu! 
facturers. J. Grav, Wentworth-place, Miley 
end-road, linen-draper. W. DiIcKINSON, 
Cateaton-street, wholesale shoe-manufacturer, 
R. Rowk, Fulwood's-rents, Holborn, victual- 
ler, J. Honns, Beanmont-mews, St. Marys 
le-bone, livery-stable keeper. G. W. Ro-+ 
nents, Adam's-court, Broad-atreet, City, 
merchant. M. Bons, South Shields, ship. 
owner, T., Messenogrr, Liverpool, pro- 
vision merchant, C.Manreoitu, Rochdale, 
jroumonger. 


July 24.—M. Loat, Nine Elms, Battersea, 
Surrey, whitening manufacturer. C. Woon, 
sen., and C, Woop, jua., Poppin’s-court, Fleet- 
street, printers. T. Tomatsin, Luton, Bed 
fordshire, baker. T. Parkin, jun., and D, 
Brown, Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street, 
ship and insurance brokers. T. L. Crome- 
rox, Worthington Mills, Standish, Lan- 
cashire, paper-maker. H. Penroup, Salis. 
bury, linen-draper. R. FRANKLIN, Fertiby 
Sluce, Lincolnshire, miller. J. BonrPACcs, 
Eastergate, Sussex, maltster, J. Fawerer, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, builder. W. Bares, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant, T. Cow 
Linawoop, Abingdon, Berkshire, corn-dealer, 
T. Hate and T. Hopexinson, Nottingham, 
hop-merchants. T. Reap, Bulwell, Not- 


tinghamshire, lime-burner. R. Evamy, 
Southampton, hop-merchant. A ScorTrt, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, innkeeper. J. BeEpen, 


Campsey Ash, Suffolk, innkeeper. C. BLANDY, 
Worcester, scrivener, 


July 28.—Tuomas Rospinson WILLIAMS, 
LEONARD Streare Coxe, and .Geonoe 
Cuampers, Lamb's-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
patentees and manufacturers of japanned 
wares, and St. Dunstan’s-hill, wine-merchafite, 
Greoaee Tnomas Brown, Mark-lane, sack- 


manufacturer. Georor TuNnstaLt, Wor. 
cester, hop-merchant. TnomaAs Asu, Bir- 
mingham, druggist. SAMUEL WincuuRs, 


Birmingham, brass-founder. WincucomBe 
Henry Savits Hartiey, Upper Glocester- 
place, Regent’s-park, music-seller. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


THE commercial and shipping inter- 
ests of the country continue to present 
a very satisfactory appearance ; as, not- 
withstanding the participation of Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other ports in the 
China trade, which, until lately, was 
reserved exclusively to the Port of ‘Lon. 
don, the tonnage entering the metropo- 
litan port, so far from suffering any 
diminution, has considerably increased. 
In the manufacturing department of 
industrial occupation, the woollen facto- 
ries have been actively employed until a 
later period of the season than usual, in 
those descriptions of goods which depend 
upon the alternations of seasons; and 
it is gratifying to the friends and sup- 
porter of our Australian colonies to ob- 
serve the increasing attention with 
which the trade regard the produce of 
the flocks of those distant colonists, 
The Silk Trade maintains a steady 
course: the Cotton Manufactories are 
somewhat indolent compared with the 
excited state of activity, which, until 
lately, they exhibited for a long period. 

In the Colonial Produce Market, West 
India Muscovade Sugars have been in 
extensive demand of late, particularly 
the lower qualities which are in use for 
the ordinary run of preserves, and for 
home-made wines. A rise of Is. per 
ewt. in all descriptions has lately taken 
place, and is firmly maintained. The 
— quotations are,—for Jamaica, 
rrown, 55s. to 56s.; middling, 57s. to 
58s.; good, to very fine, 59s. to 63s. 

Mauritius and East India Sugars have 
also advanced lately Is. to Is. 6d. per 
cwt.: of the former, yellow is quoted at 
54s. to 60s. Gd. ; grey, 53s. 6d. to 59s. 6d : 
brown, 49s. to 53s.: of the latter, good 
middling, to fine white Bengal, has 
brought 32s. 6d. to 34s. 6d.; Manilla, 
30s. There is a good demand also for 
Foreign Sugars. 

Some considerable animation has lately 
prevailed in the Refined Market, in con- 
sequence of the eager competition of the 
grocers, and Is, to Is. 6d. per cwt. in 
advance has been the result; the de- 
mand still continues, and the stock on 
hand is very scanty. 

The last average price of West India 
Muscovades was 1/. 11s. 113d. 

Every department of the Coffee Mar- 
ket is dull, more particularly that for 
British Plantation. The quotations are, 
for Jamaica, ordinary, to fine ordinary, 
78s. to 100s. ; middling, 100s. to 105s. ; 
good to fine, 107s, to 118s.; Ceylon, 


good quality, 63s. to G4s.; ordinary, to 
good ordinary Brazil, 50s. 6d. to 51s. 

In Cocoa there is not much doing; 
good Trinidad has brought 51s. 6d. to 
52s.; a parcel of 400 or 500 bags of 
Brazil sold for 27s. 

The market for Rum is very firm, 
the stock in the hands of importers 
being reduced to a very small amount ; 
proof Leewards now command 2s. 1d. 
per gallon, and for Jamaica, 30 over 
proof, 3s. 2d. is asked. 

The Cotton Market is steady; recent 
sales furnish the following results :— 


Surat, ord.tofine . . 64d.to Bid. 
Madras, fuirtogood . 7t — ‘74 
Rowed, fair . . . . 104 
Bengal, fuirtofiune . . 7 — 7 


Tea Sales, to the extent of 61,000 
packages, have passed during the last 
month; but scarcely more than one- 
third of the quantity found purchasers, 
the importers having made a deter. 
mined resistance to the depression which 
was going on, and taken in the greater 
portion of what was offered. The con- 
sequence was, that what was really sold 
has generally produced better prices ; 
Boheas are ld per |b, higher ; middling 
Congous nearly 2d.; Twankays, 14d. ; 
and Imperial and Gunpowder, 3d. per 
Ib. dearer. 

The late Sale of Indigo, consisting of 
7885 chests, of which about 1700 were 
bought in, opened very heavily, and for 
the first week prices were from 4d. to 
8d. per lb. below those of the April sale ; 
towards the conclusion there was more 
competition, and an advance of 2d. to 
3d. per lb. took place: the average de- 
preciation may be estimated as follows: 
on fine and good from 3d. to 5d.; on 
middling and consuming, 4d. to 84d.; 
on ordinary and low, 3d. to 6d. Madras, 
however, realised last sales prices, and, 
in some instances, an advance of 3d. 
per Ib. 

There is a steady supply of Wheat at 
Mark-lane, and little or no fluctuation 
has taken place of late in the quotations ; 
with some partial and inconsiderable 
exceptions, the prospect of the harvest 
is most satisfactory. Some few samples 
of Oats, rubbed out, which have been 
exhibited, were of good weight and co- 
lour. The estimated duty on Hops has 
fallen from 205,000/. to 195,0002. ; the 
scorching heat of the sun, and the want 
of rain, having materially injured them 
in some districts. 


The English Funds have been re- 
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markably steady during the month; at 
the commencement of it the quotation 
of Consols for the Account was 914 to 
91§, from which they advanced to 924, 
but received a check from the expecta- 
tion of a loan for providing the funds 
to meet the claims of the slave-owners, 
This expectation has not been fallacious, 
and the realization of it has reduced the 
quotation to 90, which, after allowing 
for the dividend which has been paid in 
the interval, leaves a net depreciation of 
something more than 1 per cent. 

In the Foreign Funds the progress 
of the past month has been marked by 
a very decided improvement in those 
Securities which, in the preceding 
month, had been the instruments of 
such ruinous losses to many. Spanish 
Bonds have risen from 43 to 52; and 
the discount on Scrip has been reduced 
from 15 to 74. Within the last few 
days the same causes, however, which 
operated on English Stock have produced 
an unfavourable impression on Spanish, 
and caused a reaction of about 2 per 
cent. The improvement in Portuguese 
Bonds during the same time has been 
about 5 per cent. 

The closing prices of the principal 
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public securities and shares on the 24th 
are subjoined :— 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 2145 154— Three per 
cent. Reduced, 904 §—Three per cent. 
Consols, 90—Three and a Half per Cent, 
Reduced, 984 §—Three and a Half per 
Cent. New, 98—Long Annuities, 1860, 
16, $3 —India Stock, 205 6 — India 
Bonds, 9 11—Kxchequer Bills, 28 30— 
Consols fur Account, 90. 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 6 7—Bolanos, 125 
130—Brazilian, Imperial, 37 9—Ditto 
D' El Rey,6 7—Canada, 344 54—Colom- 
bian, 124 134—Real Del Monte, 21 2 
— United Mexican, 4 4. 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 100 4—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 854 6—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 44 6—Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 36} 7}—Danish, 3 per cent. 
764 7—Dutch, 24 per cent. 543 4— 
Ditto, 5 per cent, 1013 §—Mexican, 6 
per cent. 36} 74—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 
30 1—Portuguese, 3 per cent. 59} 6 
—Ditto Regency, 5 per cent. 904 1— 
Russian 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 1094 
—Spanish, 1821, 5 per cent. 505 1— 
Ditto, 1835, Scrip, 5 per cent, 9} 83. 








MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Revenue.—We subjoin,the official tables for the quarter ended the 
5th instant. They exhibit, upon a comparison of the financial year and 
quarter with the corresponding periods last year, a deficiency upon both; 
on the year to the amount of 1,758,886/, and on the quarter of 656,407/, 
“ The chief falling off,” says one of our London HOT ig See appears 
in the Excise, the income for which is‘less by 3,194,265/. for the year, and 
551,461. than before; but this is more formal than real, and is produced 
chiefly by the transfer of the tea duties from that department of the pub- 
lic accounts to that of the Customs. This latter accordingly shows an 
increase upon the receipts of last year of 2,457,515/. on the whole year, 
and of 384,4202. upon the quarter. Under the heads of Post-Office and 
Miscellaneous will be found an improvement as to the year and quarter, in 
the first to the amount of 23,000/. and 4000/., and the latter of 13,7360. 
and 53142. respectively. The income derived from the Assessed Taxes has 
greatly fallen off, being 982,019/. less upon the year than the last, and 
425,036/. upon the quarter. Stamps, too, have proved 131,5741. less pro- 
ductive upon the year, and 72,143/. less upon the quarter. Under the 
head of Repayments of Monies advanced for Public Works, &c., there is 
an increase upon the year of 54,721/., but a decrease upon the quarter of 
1501/, The amount of Exchequer Bills to be issued for the service of the 


present quarter is larger than usual, being 6,71 7,2390, 
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f Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain tn the’ | 
-. + '* id, a 
Qre. ended July 5, In- De. || Yre. ended July 5, In. De- 
) 1834. | 1835. | crease.| crease. || 1834. 1s36. | crease. | crease. 
Customs...4 4,077,207. 4,461,627, 384,420]........)) 15,547 210) 18,004,725 (2,457,515 
actos vr 3.053.509 9 ‘502.048 | biateNuwae 551,461) 14,799,872 | 11,598,607 peeapeouall 194 205 
stamps “ee ‘| L.GOGS14| 1GS4, U1). cccger 72,145 | 6,624,602) 6,493,098 ]........] 131 574! 
IT OX@S...... -| 1,925,429) 1,600,393'........] 425,036) 4,869,610] 3,857,591]........ 982,019 
iPost-Office../ 338,000 342,000, 4,000]........ 1,367,000; 1,390,000 | 23,000 | 
mies | 8,475 10, 879] 5,314].....06 | 48,200 61,936} 13,736 
‘lL, OO 9 44 10,4410: 2a | 43,249,494 | 41,435,887 
‘epayments 
of Advance a | 
' for Publiie 
| Works, &c.. 102.760 Sel sssecese 1,501 422,410 477,131 | 64,721 
. : ay ad thie oat ' o | - Pap PPR . Led — } 
Total. #& 11,198,694 10, 542 ws} 393,734 | 1,050,141)) 43,671,904 41,913,013 2,548,973 4,307,853) 
| —* -_ — ——- += i - 
| Deduct lac rease . eeeeees-| 393,734] Deduet Increase .........../2,548, gry 
Decrease on the Quarter .... eis Decrease on the Year........ 1,758,886) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.--HOUSE OF LORDS, 


June 22.—Lord Denman announced the resignation of the Earl of 
Devon (formerly Mr. W. Courtenay) as Clerk Assistant in their Lordships’ 
House. 


June 24.—Lord Melbourne, after some eulogistic observations, moved 
that, in the opinion of the House, it was right to record the just sense 
which it entertained of the zeal, ability, diligence, and integrity with 
which the Earl of Devon performed the arduous duties of Assistant Clerk. 
The Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brongham, Lord Shaites- 
bury, and Lord Abinger, gave their testimony in corroboration of the 
opinions of the Premier, and the motion was carried unanimously. 


June 29.—Lord Melbourne, in reply to Lord Farnham, said that he 
hoped to be able to submit a measure regarding Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland) in the course of the present Session.—The Marquess of London- 
derry moved for a copy of the Order in Council suspending the Foreign 
Enlistment Prevention Act, and for copies of papers connected therewith. 
~The Earl of Devon's answer to the expression of their Lordships’ satis- 
faction at his performance of the duties of Clerk Assistant was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of the House. 


June 30.—The Building Committee was te eapemies, on the motion of 
Viscount Duncannon, and the statement of Sir R, Smirke referred to them. 
—Lord Brougham’s resolutions on education were withdrawn, after an 
opinion expressed to that effect by Lord Melbourne. 


July 2.—Lord Melbourne, in reply to some observations of the Marquess 
of Londonderry. respecting the warfare in the north of Spain, said that he 
believed the decree, purporting to be signed by Don Carlos, excepting from 
the benefit of the convention of Lord Eliot all foreigners who were engaged 
in arms against him, to be a forgery.—On the motion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a Bill for the better regulati ion of Ecclesiastical Benefices, 
having no cure of souls, was read a first time. 


July 3.—The Marquess of Londonderry again spoke on the subject of the 
decree stated to have been issued by Don Carlos, and called upon Lord 
Melbourne to ascertain whether it was true or false. 


July 7.—The Marquess of Lansdowne moved an address to his Majesty 
on the subject of building a temporary House of Parliament for their 
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‘Lordships, on the plan and site recommended by Sir R. Smirke, which 
was agreed to. 


July 14.—The Earl of Radnor moved the second reading of the Thirty- 
nine Articles Bill, the object of which was “ to repeal the law which re- 
quired subscription to the thirty-nine articles on matriculation, and on 
taking the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and of Master of Arts, if those 
degrees were taken before the age of twenty-three.” His Lordship sup- 
ported the Bill in a speech of considerable length, contending that the 
Articles referred to were seldom understood by the parties required to sub- 
scribe to them.~-The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the Bill. He 
maintained that the practice was justifiable, inasmuch as the object was to 
support the Establishment ; and that to pass a Bill like the present would 
be to pronounce a censure upon the Establishment that was not deserved. 
He moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be deferred till that day three 
months.— After an extended discussion, the House divided. The numbers 
were—For the Bill, 57; against it, 163; majority against it, 106. 


July 17.—Lord Brougham, in alluding to a motion which had been 
passed in the Commons, deprecated in very strong terms the introduction 
of ladies to the Houses of Lords and Commons. There was no person 
more devoted to the fair sex than himself, nor no person more desirous of 
seeing them in their proper places; but if no other Noble Lord did so, he 
would feel it his duty to move, that they be excluded from the House of 
Lords during their Lordships’ deliberations. 


July 20.—In answer to Lord Glengall, Lord Melbourne said that the 
Irish Coercion Bill was only introduced in consequence of various acts of 
disturbance and outrage in different parts of lreland in the years 1831 and 
1832. The state of things had been in consequence much improved, and 
it was therefore not thought necessary by the Government to renew the 
measure in all its details. 


July 21.—The Municipal Corporations Bill was read a first time.—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved that the Bill to prevent the lapse of 
benefices where there might be no cure of souls, be considered in Com- 
mittee.—Two amendments were introduced in Committee—1. To prevent 
the retrospective operation of the Bill. 2. To sanction the resumption of 
the patronage by the Crown, if it should deem it proper so to do. 


July 24.—Several petitions were presented against the Corporation Re- 
form Bill—The Lapse of Benefices’ Bill was read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


June 22.—Lord J. Russell, in reply to Mr. Estcourt, said that with 
regard to any property bequeathed to corporations for certain specific and 
charitable purposes, it was not his intention to apply it to the purposes of 
the wes funds.—Mr. Praed’s motion, that all rights and privileges at 
present enjoyed by members of existing corporations should be secured 
to their present possessors and their descendants, was withdrawn, after 
some discussion —The House went into Committee on the Municipal 
Reform Bill. 


June 23.—The House went into Committee on the Municipal Reform 
Bill, and several clauses were agreed to.—Mr. Wakley’s motion, “ That 
the ballot for entering the names of Members having public petitions to 

resent do take place half an hour before the time appointed for Mr, 
Gponker taking the chair,” was agreed to, 


June 24.—The Education (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, on th 
understanding that it should not be further proceeded with this Session. 
Lord Mahon moved for the production of “ A copy of the Order in Council 
by which the Foreign Enlistment Act was suspended in favour of the 
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Spanish Government: for copies of all correspondence which had taken 
eae between the Spanish Government and the Secretary of State for 
‘oreign Affairs relative to the subject.” The motion, after a long debate, 
was agreed to.—The Agra Government Bill went through Committee.— 
The House went into Committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill. 


_ June 25.—On the motion of Mr. Fleetwood, a Select Committee respect- 
ing his Majesty’s Consuls resident in Foreign States was appointed. 


June 26.—Mr. Tooke gave notice, that on Thursday next he should 
move, that all Bills for divorce should be referred to a Select Committee, 
unless the House made an especial order, in particular cases, to the con- 
trary. His object was to do away with the practice of examining witnesses 
at the Bar of the House. 


June 29.—Mr. Goulburn presented the report of the Drogheda Election 
Committee, declaring that Mr. R. Plunket ought to have been returned 
instead of Mr. O’ Dwyer.—Mr. R. Plunket and Mr. Vigors afterwards took 
the oaths and their seats.—Mr, E. L. Bulwer postponed his motion on the 
newspaper stamps till August 11, and that respecting the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities till August 4, those being the first open 
days.—Lord J. Russell, in reply to Mr. Wilks, said he did not intend to 
proceed with the Dissenters’ Marnage Bill, &e. this Session. He should 
do so, however, early in the next, when he would introduce Bills for a 
general registration, and also respecting church-rates.—Mr. O'Connell 
presented a petition from Dublin, praying for poor-laws for Ireland. An 
altercation took place between Sir R. Inglis and Mr. O'Connell, in con- 
sequence of the unparliamentary language used by the latter, which was 
put an end to by the Speaker.—The Ipswich election came again under the 
consideration of the House, and Messrs. O'Malley, Cook, Clamp, and Bond, 
were ordered to be brought up and discharged.—Mr. Praed’s motion, for 
copies of papers relative to the recal of Lord Heytesbury, was rejected, 
after an animated debate, on a division, by a majority of 254 against 175. 
—The House then went into Committee on the Municipal Corporations 
Bill. 

June 30.—Mr. Gisborne moved that the Attorney-General be directed 
to prosecute all the persons guilty of bribery at the Ipswich election. 
Agreed to.—Lord J. Russell, in reply to some observations of Sir R. Peel, 
acknowledged the fair course the Right Hon. Baronet and those who 
acted with him had pursued relative to the Municipal Corporations Bill.— 
The remainder of the business of the evening was principally taken up 
with the Committee on that measure. 

July 1.—Sir W. Rae’s motion on the Church of Scotland was withdrawn, 
on the statement of Lord J. Russell that a Commission should be appointed 
on the subject.—In the Committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, the 
clauses up to the 38th were agreed to. 


July 2.—The House went into Committee on the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and the clauses up to 55 were passed.—Mr. Hume obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal so much of 25 Geo. II. as restrains the amuse- 
ments of music and dancing. He also obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
diminish expenses at elections, and to abolish the qualifications of Mem- 
bers required to serve in Parliament. 


July 3.—Mr. H. L. Bulwer presented a petition from New South Wales, 
signed by 6000 of the free inhabitants of that colony, praying for the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly there—On the motion of Lord 
J. Russell, the House then resolved itself into Committee upon the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill. ) 


July 6.—The House again went into Committee on the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill. 
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July 7.—A discission took place on the presentation of petitions from 
Fifeshire, complaining of the appointment of Col. Lyndsay as Colonel of 
the Fifeshire Militia.—Lord John Russell said that the Secretary of State 
had no power over the appointment, and it would only have been his duty 
to advise his Majesty not to sanction it if the individual was disqualified 
upon proper grounds; but he did not think a difference of political opinions 


was a sufficient ground of disqualification.—Sir R, Peel concurred in that 
view of the subject. 


July 8.—Mr. O’Brien moved the second reading of the Irish Poor Law 
Bill, which was opposed by Lord Morpeth, acceded to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, after a protracted debate, was eventually carried, and 
ordered to be committed on the 22nd inst.—On the motion of Capt. G. 
Fergusson, that the report of the Entailed Estates (Scotland) Bill be taken 
into consideration, the Lord Advocate moved, as an amendment, that it be 
taken into further consideration that day three months, when the House 
decided in favour of the amendment by a majority of 70. 


July 9.—The House resolved itself into Committee on the pris we 
Corporations Bill.—Lord John Russell moved that the Bill be reported to 
the House, and that the report be received immediately. He made this 
motion for the purpose of having the Bill now re-committed pro forma, in 
order that when the report was brought up and received, he might move 


that ‘the Bill be printed. —The motions were agreed to in the order 
proposed, 


July 10.—Mr. T. Duncombe presented a petition from Col. Bradley, com- 

laining of the conduct of Major Arthur in removing him from the army, 
rd Howick and Sir H. Hardinge, after some discussion, defended the 
conduct of Major Arthur.—Mr. T. Duncombe gave notice that he should, 
on the 21st inst., move for a Committee to inquire into the allegations 
made by Col. Bradley.—The petition was then laid upon the Table.— Mr. 
Hume inquired whether the Government had received a petition from 
Perthshire complaining that Capt. Knight, of the Coast Guard Service, 
had voted at the last election for Perthshire, as, if true, he had committed 
a breach of the law.—Lord J. Russell said that he had no official know- 
ledge of such a petition. 


July 13.—The Irish Church Bill was read a second time. In reply to Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, Lord J. Russell said that he had it in command from his 
Majesty to state, that his Majesty was willing to place at the disposal of 
Parliament the whole of his interests in the rights, privileges, and patron- 
age of the Irish Church.—The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply. An animated discussion took place on the grant for Irish edu- 
cation, which was carried, on a division, by a majority of 143 against 41. 


July 14.—On the motion of Lord J. Russell (pro forma), the House 
went into a Committee upon the Municipal Corporations Bill, to which 
several new clauses were appended. The Bill, in its amended state, was 
then ordered to be printed.— Mr. Ewart’s motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts, and 
the principles of design, among the manufacturing ig: eng of the 
country; and also to inquire into the constitution of the Royal Academy, 
and the effects produce yy it, was acceded to.—Mr. Buckingham’s mo- 
tion for leave to bring in Bills to authorise the purchase of lands for the 
purpose of making public walks, gardens, and places of recreation in the 
open air, in the neighbourhood of all towns, for the use of the population 
generally ; and to authorise the erection of public institutions to embrace 
the means of diffusing literary and scientific information, and forming li- 
braries and museums in all towns, for the use of the inhabitants of the 
same, was agreed to.—Mr. Gisborne’s motion for the re-appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the claims of the Baron de Bode, was rejected, 
on a division, by a majority of 177 against 59. 
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© July 14.--Eord J. Russell proposed the course which he thoucht best to 
adopt in reference to the further progress of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill. He had fiaind, contrary to his original idea, that he could not take 
the discussion on the report without submitting all the amendments which 
had been proposed in Committee to a second and third reading. Many of 
them were verbal, and the number of all was very great. Thence arosea 
considerable difficulty, which he saw no mode of obviating, except by 
adopting one of two courses—either to propose that all the motions of 
which notice had been given on bringing up the report, should be taken on 
the third reading, or that the Bill should be taken as it was, and the mo- 
tions prepesed on the report.—Capt. G. Berkeley's motion that a Select 
Committee be appeinted to consider and report upon the best means of 
providing a Gallery for the accommodation of Ladies to hear the debates 
in the House ef Commons, was carried, on a division, by a majority of 153 
gunine! AGtee she House went into Committee on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill. 
. Julv 17.—Lord J. Russell having moved that the House should resolve 
into Committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, Mr. Hume was about 
to make a statement with respect to the existence of Orange Lodges, 
when he was loudly called to order.—Atter a few words from the Speaker, 
Mr. Hume again addressed the House, and said, that if his information 
was true, he should have to impeach an individual of distinction of high 
crimes and misdemeanours against the State. The Hon. Member ex- 
pressed his intention of moving, on Tuesday next, that the Select Com- 
mittee already appointed should be directed to report what evidence they 
— taken respecting the existence of Orange Ledges in Ireland.—Sir R. 
ee] said his motion respecting the Irish Church was appointed for Tues- 
day, but now he should have to give precedence to the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex.—Mr. Hume said his motion was of more importance than the 
Trish Church.—After a long and rather stormy discussion, Mr. Hume 
fixed Monday for his motion.—The House then went into Committee on 
the Municipal Corporations Bill. 


J wy 20.—Mr. W. Patten moved that the Committee on Orange Lodges 
have liberty to report evidence from time to time. He brought forward the 
motion because it was the desire of the Committee to submit certain evi- 
dence to the House without delay.—Mr. Jackson said that the Duke of 
Cumberland had, as Imperial Grand Master of certain lodges, issued 
4,000 or 5,000 warrants ; but that, if they were applied as had been re- 
presented, the proceeding had been contrary to the wish and intentions of 
the Royal Duke. They were never intended for the formation of lodges in 
the army. The motion was eventually agreed to, and the first report after- 
wards presented.—The mene yn Corporation Bill was read a third time 
and passed, after an animated debate, which terminated without a di- 
vision. 

July 21.—Several petitions were presented against the Irish Church 
Bill.—Lord Morpeth moved that the House resolve into a Committee on 
the Bill.—Sir R. Peel moved that it be an instruction to such Committee 
to separate the Bill; to confine that portion of it which regards the more 
effectual recovery of tithes to one Bill, and to embody what concerned a 
new appropriation of the property of the Church of Ireland in another Bill. 
He contended that if justice could prevail, his motion would be adopted ; 
and deplored that there had been so much exaggeration on the subject of 
the revenues of the Irish Church. As to surplus, he declared that all the 
documents and reports of the Government proved the expectation to be 
visionary, and he therefore held that the pretence of a surplus was disho- 
nest, and that the encouragement of the idea was only calculated to gene- 
rate Celesions, ane to promote the undermining of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer- resisted the motion, con- 
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tending that the objeet of the Right Hon, Baronet was not to divide the 


Bill, but to divide the House.—After a long discussion the House ad- 
journed., 


July 22.—The adjourned debate on the Irish Church Bill was resumed 
by Mr. Hume, who said if it were not passed the Irish Church must ex- 
pect no more aid from the Parliament.—Mr. Goulburn and Sir J. Graham 
Supported the proposition of Sir R. Peel, considering that the tithe question 
was a fit subject for legislation, and required some measure, but that the 
appropriation provisions ought to be separately considered.—Lord Howick 
we in favour of the whole Bill, and against any separation of it, He 
should prefer the rejection of the whole Bill rather than the separation, 
On the motion of Mr. Brotherton the debate was again adjourned. 


July 23.—The debate on the Trish Church Bill was again resumed. Mr. 
Ward spoke in favour of the Bill, and against the separation proposed b 
Sir R. Peel.—Sir R. Bateson strongly opposed the Bill, and supported Si 
R. Peel's proposition.—Mr. Sheil supported the Bill at great length, as 
presenting the only hope of doing good to Ireland.—Lord Morpeth also 
supported the Bill.—Lord Stanley resisted the measure, and exposed the 
fallacy of the calculations of surplus, if the Protestant Establishment were 
to be maintained in Ireland.—Lord John Russell defended the Bill at some 
length, declaring that it had been brought forward most conscientiously, 
and ‘after the fullest and most anxious consideration. He resisted the 
splitting of the Bill, and ridiculed the idea of collecting tithes, without 
an immense increase of our military force, or of the House being ready to 
enter into such a contest.—Mr. O'Connell concluded the debate, speaking 
strongly for the Bill.—The House then divided, when there appeared, for 
Sir R. Peel’s proposition, 282; against it, 319; majority against it, 37.—= 
The House then resolved into Committee, pro forma. 


July 24.—Mr. G. Berkeley moved that the Committee appointed to ¢on- 
sider the best plan for affording accommodation to ladies in the gallery be 
at liberty to make their report to the House, with a copy of the minutes 
of evidence taken before the Committee. Agreed to.—The Attorneys 
General brought in a Bill to regulate the Oaths and Declarations taken 
ney in Cities and Counties, on entering upon office, which was read 
a first time. 





THE COLONIES. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Papers from the Cape of Good Hope to the 13th of May, have been 
received. No decisive action had taken place with the Caffres for some 
time, and it was supposed that the confederacy of the insurgent chiefs had 
been broken up, as the enemy was no longer encountered in his former 
force, and no combined resistance was offered to the advance of the regular 
troops. The army, with the Governor at its head, continued to advance 
into the enemy's country, and had already passed the Kei river, and taken 
possession of the territories under the chief Hintza. About 16,000 head 
of cattle had been captured, and sent into the colony, 


EAST INDIES. ; 

Orders had been received at Calcutta from the Court of Directors for the 

second distribution of the Decean prize-money. The sums ordered to be 
paid amounted to twelve and a-half lacs of rupees, being for 

64, for Madras, about 4, and for Bombay 22 lacs. : 


SYDNEY. 


By an official document published by the Custoth-house of § 
apipensts that the exports ot ecto produee during 1684 hea 
° 
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in an astonishing manner, compared with the preceding year. The princt- 
-pal items of increase were in woollen articles to England, and provisions 
to Van Diemen’s Land. The following are the details :—889,492 feet of 
cedar, estimated at 3125/.; butter and cheese, 12,578 ewt., 36,0007. ; coals, 
2024 tons, 825/.; cattle, 1826 head, 250/.; flour and biscuits, 536 tons, 
84061.; horses, 91, 400/.; maize, 22,000 bushels, 2200/.; salt provisions, 
769 tons, 16,8007.; sheep, 862,200/.; soap, 225 ewt., 300/.; tobacco, 394 
cwt., 1600/,; making a total value of 70,1007. 


CEYLON. 


A circular has been addressed by the Government to the merchants of 
Ceylon, stating that it is proposed to recommend the repeal of the tariff of 
export duties, and to substitute a general duty of two and a-half per cent. 
on all articles of export, except cinnamon and tobacco, exported to Tra- 
vancore. It is also proposed therein to reduce the duty on cloth imported 
from India one-half; and it is stated to be considered desirable that the 
rate of duty should be, in general, five per cent. on imports from Europe, 
and, for the present, ten per cent. on imports from other places, 





FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE, 

The French papers give an account of the discovery of a plot to assassi- 
nate the King; and about twenty persons have been arrested on suspicion 
of being concerned in it. Among these, is a man who has already been 
tried and acquitted of a similar offence. 


SPAIN. 


The accounts from the north of Spain describe the Carlist army in its 
retreat from before Bilboa to the Pretender’s head-quarters at Onate, as in 
a state of complete disorganization. When some allowance is made for 
party colouring, this state of things may, perhaps, fairly be considered as 
@ necessary condition of that sort of warfare in which the Basques are now 
engaged. Discouraged at once by the loss of their chief, by the conse- 
quent failure of the attempt on Bilboa, and by the threatened approach of 
hostile legions from France and England, it would have been inconsistent 
with all their past history had they remained in the open country under 
arms, to make head against the storm. They will doubtless retire, as 
heretofore, into their mountain fastnesses, 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
EDWARD (THE THIRD) LORD SUFFIELD. 


Tus death of this nobleman was the consequence of a fall from his 
horse on Tuesday, June 30, on his way to the House of Lords, It is re- 
markable that his Lordship had determined to go down to his seat, Gunton 
Park, in Norfolk, on the Friday preceding the accident, and to return in 
order to be present at the marrage of the Hon. Edward Harbord, his 
eldest son, with the Hon. Miss Gardner, which was to have taken place on 
the 20th of the past month. This resolution was changed in consequence 
of an earlier day being fixed, to prevent his Lordship’s journeying. On 
the morning of the accident, he ordered his groom into the room during 
breakfast, and twice expressed his determination never again to ride the 
horse which occasioned his death. He at length, on the representation 
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: < pam consented to ride him for the /as¢ time; it proved, indeed, 
e last. 

In early life, Lord Suffield moved in the highest circles of fashion, and 
was distinguished for the polish of his manners, the energy of his cha- 
racter, and his skiH in the manly exercises; he was the fastest runner in 
England, with perhaps the exception of Lord Frederick Beauclerk, for 
sixty yards. The same courage and enthusiasm which led to his pursuit 
of such pleasures was, however, early turned to the service of his country. 
He went abroad during Lord Castlereagh’s administration, on a mission 
which partook both of a public and private nature, and he executed his 
task with fidelity and discretion. That Minister offered him his Private 
Secretaryship; but the appointment did not take place. He sat in Par- 
liament for Great Yarmouth and the borough of Shaftesbury. 

He next devoted himself sedulously to the study of prison discipline, 
and was entrusted with the framing of the Bill for that purpose. He was 
amongst the most zealous and unwearied friends of the abolition of sla- 
very. During the passage of the last measure through the House of 
Lords, he was the centre of communication with the London and Provin- 
cial Committees, and to his exertions the country owes much of the suc- 
cess that attended the plan. During the years in which he was thus 
employed in Parliament, he published several tracts on prison discipline, 
and also the best book extant on the game-laws. To him the nation is 
indebted for the abolition of spring-guns, and probably for the improve- 
ments in the late Game Act; for there is the strongest reason to believe 
that Ministers were convinced by his pamphlet, and stimulated by his 
a to take up the question after it had failed in so many other 

ands. 

Lord Suffield (then the Hon. E. Harbord) first appeared as the advocate 
of liberal measures in 1819, on the occasion of a public meeting held at 
Norwich, to petition for a Parliamentary inquiry into the transactions at 
Manchester. At that time, a large party of his friends, and hitherto poli- 
tical connexions, were assembled at Blickling, the seat of his brother—the 
Duke of Wellington, Colonel Wodehouse, and others. Resisting their 
most earnest entreaties and remonstrances, he appeared on the hustings, 
and spoke for the inquiry, professing, also, an entire independence of party. 
This occasioned a most serious breach with his family, and occasioned him 
a large subsequent pecuniary sacrifice: in a word, nothing could evince a 
more honourable or a more resolute determination to pursue a conscien- 
tious regard to what he deemed his duty. 

On his brother's death, without issue, he acceded to the title and estate. 
His constituents at Shaftesbury, on this occasion, voted him a gold snuff- 
box, by a subscription limited to a guinea each person, and emanating 
from the opponents of the Grosvenor interest, on which he had been 
elected, in testimony of their approbation of his independent and stain/ess 
conduct in Parliament. 

When he went to reside in Norfolk, he addressed himself, with the same 
characteristic enthusiasm, to the duties of his station. He rebuilt and 
repaired the farm-houses and cottages, added portions of land to each, and 
there are few villages to be compared with those on his estate for neatness 
and comfort. He enlarged the already spacious mansion, and adorned the 
park, which he first furnished with deer. He became Chairman of Ses- 
sions, and gave up his time to the business of his district. He was cour- 
teously accessible to all comers, and rarely declined to give his services 
wherever they could be useful. He instituted the Norfolk cricket-club, 
with a view to promote, by personal acquaintance, the harmony of the 
rising young men of the county. To this end, he gave an annual invita- 
tion to the club, who played a match at Gunton; and during those days, 
he opened his halls to the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, giving balls 
and entertainme.its and rural sports to the whole vicinity. In the shoot- 
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ing season, the coverts of his ample estate afforded sport to his large ac+ 
quaintance, with whom he constantly filled his house from November till 

ebruary. He was religious upon conviction, and without a particle of 
ostentation. He was sedulously attentive to the duties of a Christian: he 
read prayers daily to his ern dep and gave them, with the most unaf- 
feeted piety, religious instruction. His charities were large, but silently 
distributed. In a single sentence, his whole thoughts were given to the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. . 

His Lordship was twice married—first, to the Hon. Georgina Venables, 
only daughter of Lord Vernon, by whom he had two sons and a daughter; 
and, secondly, to Emily, daughter of Evelyn Shirley, Esq., of Eatington 
Hall, Warwickshire, by whom he has several children, and who is now 
near confinement. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest 
son, the Hon. Edward Vernon Harbord, now Lord Suffield. 

A horse seems to be fatal to this family. Lord Suffield’s ancestor, John 
Harbord, returning from shooting, in his eightieth year, was killed on the 
spot, by his pony setting his foot into a rabbit-burrow, and falling, within 
a few hundred paces of the house. 


CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Charles Mathews was the son of a bookseller, at No. 18, Strand, where 
he was born on the 28th of June, 1776. He would therefore have attained 
his 59th year had he lived a day longer. Mr. Mathews was apprenticed 
to his father, but at an early period he imbibed a predilection for the sock 
and buskin, and his first attempt before an audience was made at the 
Richmond theatre, where he played Richmond in “ Richard the Third.” 
He, however, soon abandoned Melpomene for Thalia, and his first en 
gagement was at Dublin, where he appeared in his favourite part of Lingo, 
in the “ Agreeable Surprise.” He afterwards joined the York company, 
under the'noted Tate Wilkinson. Mr. Mathews's début on the London 
boards was on May 15, 1803, at the Haymarket theatre, in the character 
of Jabal, in Cumberland’s comedy of “ The Jew.” It was in consequence 
of some neglect of his powers by the managers of the large houses that 
Mr. Mathews undertook his series of entertainments at the Old English 
Opera-house, familiarly known by the appellation of “ At Home.” His 
success was immense, and year after year witnessed crowds of laughter- 
loving faces to behold the mimic depicter of the manners and characters 
of the day. He repeated his sotrées with unprecendented attraction at 
all the theatres in the united kingdom, and has had the honour of giving 
his entertainments before royalty at private parties. Mr. Mathews took a 
trip to the United States, where he was equally popular, and the fruits of 
his voyage were afterwards manifested in his * Trip to America.” It was 
affirmed that he would not dare to cross the Atlantic again, after his 
vivid sketches of our Transatlantic brethren, but he formed a just estimate 
of his hold over the risible faculties of the Americans. He paid a second 
visit, and, after a slight opposition, which he put down at once in a very 
able and manly address, his career was as enthusiastic as heretofore. The 
change of climate and the severity of the voyage out and home shattered 
a constitution weakened from very arduous exertions, and we may say that 
he but reached the shores which gave him breath to go to that “ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” The disease of which he died was 
ossification of the heart, under which he had laboured for years, and 
which accounted for the nervous irritability of his temperament durin 
his lifetime. Mr. Mathews’s connexion with Mr. Yates in the Adelphi 
theatre is, of course, well known, but he only performed for the first two 
seasons, and took no part in the management afterwards. Mr. Yates took 
to the stage by the advice of his deceased partner, and it is somewhat re- 
markable that these two actors, possessing in so eminent a degree the ore 
comica, enacted Othello and Iago together in Liverpool. Mr. Mathews 
bore a very high character in private life, and his circle of acquaintance 
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included some of the leading rank and fashion of the day. At one time he 
possessed a very fine gallerv of theatrical pictures, which were disposed of 
& short time since. Of his merit as an actor it would be a work of 
supererogation to speak. Few men have enjoyed a more deserved and 
more lasting popu'arity. If private worth, an unblemished and unim- 
peachable reputation, and talents of the highest order as a comedian, are 
a passport for fame and immortality, then will the name of Charles Ma- 
thews be recorded in the annals of the stage as one of its brightest orna- 
ments.— Slandard, 


Marriages and Deaths—Provincial Occurrences, 





MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 














Married |—Sir W. R. P. Geary, Bart., M.P., 
of Oxon-heath, Kent, to Louisa, daughter of 
the late Hon. Charles Andrew Bruce, 

At St. George's Church, the Hon. G. H. 
Cavendish, brother of the Eurl of Burlington, 
to Lady Louisa Lascelles, youngest daughter 
ef the Earl and Countess of Harewood. 

At Fordhook, the residence of Lady Noel 
Byron, the Right Hon. Lord King, tothe Hon. 
Augusta Ada, only daughter of the late Lord 
Byron. 

At Bere Regis, Charles James Radclyffe, 
Esq. late of the Sth Dragoon Guards, of 
Hewish House, Dorset, and second son of 
Robert Radclyffe, Esq., of Foxenton Hall, 
Lancashire, to Anna Maria, only daughter of 
the late Robert Ekins Lillington, Esq., of 
Stockley, Dorset. 

At St. Marylebone Church, Winthrop Praed, 
Esq. M.P., to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late George Bogle, Exq. 

At Ansty, Fulwar Skipwith, Esq., third son 
of Sir G. Skipwith, Bart., of Newbold Hall, 
Warwickshire, to Mary Philadelphia, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. T. C, Adams, of Ansty, 
near Coventry. 

At St. James's, Lord Arthur Lennox, brother 
to the Duke of Richmond, to Miss A, Camp- 
bell, daughter of Lady Charlotte Bury, aud 
sister to Lady Tullamore. 

Lord George Paulet,Captain, R.N., third son 
of the Marquess of Winchester, to Georgina, 
daughter of the late General Sir George Wood. 


The Hon. James Hewett, son of Viscount 
Lifford, to the Lady Mary Acheson, daughter 
of the Earl of Gosford, 

Died|—At Ensom Pen, near Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, Dorothy, the lamented wife of the 
Honourable Curtis Philip Berry. 

At Belvidere Estate, in the Island of Ja- 
maica, the Hon. George Cuthbert, President of 
the Council of that island, 

At Chamarande, near Paris, Thomas Richd, 
Underwood, Esq., formerly of London, in his 
64th year. 

Lewis Allsopp Lowdham, Esq., Solicitor to 
his Majesty's Duchy of Cornwall, and Secre- 
tary of Lunatics to the Lords Commissioners 
for the Custody of the Great Seal. 

Charles Ward, Exq., aged 65, Accountant of 
Bye and Cross Roads Letters, in which office 
he had served nearly fifty years. 

Mr. Benjamin Marshall, the celebrated Ani- 
mal Portrait Painter, in bis 68th year. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, in his 71st year, 
Henry Winchcombe Dyer, Esq. 

At Lymington, James Fraser, Esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Aged 33, Eugene Nugent, Esq, a gentleman 
of considerable literary eminence. He was a 
coutributor to the “ New Monthly,” “ Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia,” &c. 

Aged 94, the relict of Gen. Twiss, of the 
Royal Engineers. 

Caroline Reid, daughter of Wm. Fielden, 
Esq., M.P, for Blackburne. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

The Steamers.—An arrangement has 
been entered into between the Lord 
Mayor, the Harbour-master, and the 
Watermen’s Company, by which those 
masters and conductors of steamers who 
may navigate their vessels in a manner 
calculated to endanger the public safety 
will be made to answer for the offence, 
Responsible persons are stationed at the 
London-bridge Wharf, St. Katherine's, 
Shadwell, and Limehouse Hole, who 
have instructions to take down the 
names of all steamers passing up and 
down the river, aud the exact time at 


which they go by the several spots above 
named. A report is to be made weekly 
to the Lord Mayor, and the captains of 
those steamers who have been found to 
navigate their vessels at a greater rate 
or speed than five miles an hour be- 
tween London and Greenwich, will be 
proceeded against at the Thames Police- 
office by summons or information, for 
the recovery of penalties; and in the 
event of repeating the offence, pro- 
secuted by indictment. 

The receipts of the St. Katherine's 
Docks for the past half-year, were 
greater than during any previous six 
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months. In the first half-year of 1834, 
2180 ships entered the port of London, 
tonnage, 404,103. In the half-year just 
concluded, 2138 ships entered, tonnage 
392,149, showing a decrease in the past 
half-year, as compared with the corres- 
ponding half-year of 1834, of 42 ships, 
tonnage 11,645. The ships which en- 
tered the St. Katherine's Docks in the 
half-year just concluded were 195, ton- 
nage 51,822, showing an increase in 
1835 of 7139 tons. A dividend of 14 
per cent, was declared. 


CORNWALL. 


Tribute to the Landers —The founda- 
tion stone of the column to commemo- 
rate the indefatigable exertions of the 
brothers, Richard and John Lander, and 
to record the untimely fate of the former, 
who was murdered by the natives in his 
recent expedition to the Quorra, has 
been laid at Truro, with Masonic ho- 
nours, on Tuesday week, The ceremony 
was highly imposing. All the respecta- 
bility and wealth of Truro and the 
neighbouring towns were present, to 
Witness the interesting scene, 


LANCASTER. 


The “ London Gazette” contained an 
order in council directing that the as- 
sizes and sessions held under commnis- 
sions of gaol delivery, and other com- 
missions fur the despatch of civil and 
criminal business, for the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, heretofore holden at 
Lancaster. shall be hereafter holden, on 
the same circuit, both at Lancaster and 
L:verpool, in the said County Palatine. 


NORFOLK. 


A company has been formed in Nor- 
wich for rearing silk-worms, They are 
possessed of 120,000 of these valuable 
insects, in a most healthy state, and 
have planted 1000 mulberry trees for 
future provision. In the mean time 
contributions of mulberry leaves have 
been liberally afforded by many geutle- 
men who are desirous of encouraging 
the undertaking. 


WALES. 


Roman Coins.—A tremendous thun- 
der-storm laid open to view in one of 
the small valleys near the Middle Bank 
Copper Works, a pot or urn of Roman 
coins, consisting of Victorinus, Gallie- 


nus, Claudius, Gothicus, Tetricus, Tee 
tricus Cesar, Posthumus, Quintilius, 
Marius, and Salonia, many of them in 
perfect preservation. Mr. G. G. Francis, 
of Swansea, has upwards of 130 in his 
possession, and we are informed it is his 
intention to deposit them in the Swan- 
sea Museum. The vessel containing 
them was of an oval form, about eight 
inches long, four inches wide, and four 
deep, but it was unfortunately broken 
either by the rolling stones, or the per- 
sons who first discovered it.— The Cam. 
brian, 


WILTSUIRE. 


The “ Gazette” has contained an 
order in council directing that the as- 
sizes and sessions held under commis- 
sions of gaol delivery, and other come 
missions for the despatch of civil and 
criminal business, for the county of 
Wilts, heretofore holden at Salisbury, 
shall be hereafter holden alternately at 
Salisbury and Devizes; that is to say, 
on the summer circuit at Devizes, and 
on the spring circuit at Salisbury. 


IRELAND. 


The Committee to inquire into the 
nature and duties of the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland are still prosecuting 
their inquiry. There is no doubt that, 
in addition to the sum of 500,0002. to be 
issned by way of ioan, a grant of 50,0002. 
will be made for the purpose of forward- 
ing public works in Ireland. It is un- 
derstood that Government will recom- 
mend that asum of 75,000/. be granted 
for the purpose of rendering the Shan- 
non navigable—Dublin Evening Post. 


The accounts from Ireland respect- 
ing the destitute condition of the 
peasantry, are perfectly appalling. In 
Dublin alone, it is computed that there 
are 40,000 persons absolutely without 
resources ; and in one parish (that of St. 
Martin’s), out of 24,000 inhabitants, 
18,000 are paupers !—The Irish Govern- 
ment has directed the purchase of a 
large quantity of potatoes, which are to 
be immediately issued to the starvin 
population of Mayo by the coast gua 
establishment. The Dublin people are 
already making preparations for the 
annual visit this year of the Scientific 
Society. The Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity College are engaged in the pre- 
liminary arrangements. 
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Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey, noticed, 
233 

Abbott returning thanks, 80 

Accidents of the month, 361 

Administration, the new one, 91 

Adventure on the Green Mountains, 58 

Agricultural Report, 117, 253, 387, 524 

American scenery, described, 1 

Arboretum Britannicum, noticed, 239 

Archeology of Popular Phrases and Nur- 
sery Rhymes, 512 

Army estimates, 385 

Arts, fine, 108, 242, 379, 516 

useful. See Useful Arts. 

Ascension, present state of the Island of, 520 





Bankrupts, 122, 259, 393, 530 

Barley, new variety of, 120 

Barrington, Sir Jonah, his “ Memoirs of Ire- 
land and the Union,” noticed, 513 

, the pickpocket, and Mrs. Siddons, 

80 

Barrow’s “ Visit to Iceland,”’ noticed, 103 

Bath, Roman, remains of, 272 

Battle of the Elephants, 67 

Beer licenses, sale of, 522 

Beggars, the decay of, 232 

Beginning Life at Forty, 190 

Belford Reyis, noticed, 376 

Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Per- 
sons lately deceased :—Dr. Maton, 132; 
Henry David Inglis, .; Mr. Henry 
Huut, 138; Mrs. Hemans, 265; Sir Geo. 
Tuthill, 268; Richard Sharp, Esq., 0. ; 
Mr. Douglas, the botanist, 269; Walliam 
Smith, ksq., 403; Edward (the third) 
Lord Suffield, 540; Chas. Mathews, 542 

Birth-day Verses, 99 

Boboli Gardens, Florence, 77 

Bocher of Red-Gap Lane, 81, 216 

Bonpland, Madame, her intercession to pro- 
cure the release of her husband, 42 

Boots and shoes, improvement in, 121 

Brambletye House, new edition of it, re- 
viewed, 348 

British Museum, visiters to the, 385 

Brougham, Lord, his “ Discourse of Natu- 
ral Theology,” reviewed, 505 

Burford’s Panorama of Jerusalem, described, 
108 ; of Thebes, 379 

Burke’s “ History of the British Landed 
Gentry,” noticed, 515 

Burlesque with the Black Cap, 94 





Butler, Mrs., her “* Journal,” noticed, 372 
Aug.—VOL. XLIV, NO. CLXXVI. 


Byron, Lord, his reply to the Edinburgh 
ladies’ petition, 420 


Cabbage, cultivated by slips, 527 

Canada, accounts from, 130, 264, 402 

Cape of Guod Hope, intelligence from, 264, 
539 

Cayley, Mr., on the state of agriculture, 387 

Celery, new method of blanching, 526 

Ceylon, intelligence from, 540 

Chili, earthquake in, 523 

Church Commission, report of, 113 

Clare, John, his “ Rural Muse,” noticed,510 

Cobbett, William, death of, 367 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists, noticed, 241, 
348, 378, 515 

Collier, J. P., Esq., his “ New Facts regard- 
ing the Life of Shakspeare,” 319 

Colonies, the, state of, 130, 263, 401, 539 

Colosseum, exhibition at the, 108, 379 

Comet, apostrophe to the approaching one, 89 

Commentary, monthly, 91, 230, 361, 502 

Commercial and Money Market Report, 
123, 260, 394, 532 

Comparisons are odious, 593 

Confessions of William Shakspeare, 319 

Convicts, statement relative to, 114 

Corn averages, 522 

Country, trade of the, 137 

Court, how to thrive at, 316 

Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
110, 247, 379 

Cowper’s Works, new edition, noticed, 101 

Cretan sarcophagus, discovered, 251 

Criminal returns, 113 

Critical Notices of New Publications :—The 
Labourer’s Friend, 97; Melanie, and other 
Poems, 98; A New Dictionary of the 
English Language, 100; New Edition of 
Cowper’s Works, 101 ; A Poet's Portfolio, 
.; Provincial Sketches, 102; A Visit to 
Iceland, 103; The Descent into Hell, 1. ; 
History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 105; The Gipsy, 106; The 
Wife, and Woman's Reward, 233; Ab- 
botsford and Newstead Abbey, 1.; 
Sketches and Recollections, 234; Hol- 
man’s Voyages and Travels, i+.; The 
Faust of Goethe, 235 ; Pilgrims of Wal- 
singham, 236; Lodore, i&.; Sir G, Tem- 
ple’s Excursions in the Mediterranean, 
237; Tales of the Wars of Montrose, 1b. ; 
Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, 
1b.; Hyacinthe, 239; Arboretum Britan- 
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mecum, 74+.:; Stories of a Sea-Port Town. 
240; Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery, 369 ; 
Journal, by Frances Anne Butler, 372; 
Harry Calverley, 3874; Life of Edmund 
Kean, .; Tales of my Neighbourhood, 
379; Beltord Regis, 376; Pi neiples and 
Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy. a; 
Specunens of Enylish Diamatic Poets, 
377; A Discourse of Natural Theology, 
by Lord Brougham, 505; Observations on 
the Ci nate, Soil, &c.. of British Guiana, 
907; The Knight and the Enchantress, 
%.; Almers, with Notices of Barbary, 
508; The History of the Assassins, 509 ; 
‘Twelve Months’ Residence in the West 
Tides, af; the Rural Muse, 510; How 
to observe: Geology, wh. Tales of the 
Peerage and the Peasautry, Dil; I he 
Archeology of Popular Phrases, 12; 
Plantagenet, 513: Sketches of Bermuda, 
Hh. ; Thaumaturgia, 4 ; Songs of Eng 
land and Scotland, 514; Wanter Leaves, 
ii.: New Pronouncing Dictionary, ah, 


Dacre, Lady, new work edited by. 511 

Dean, Mi . successful eX! eriment ot, 407 

Deaths, 134, 271, 406, 543 

Debt. omprisonment for, 250 

De la Beche, H.'T., his work on Geology, 
noticed, 510 

Destitute sailor's asylum, 135 

Dibdin, Charles, ballads of, 7S 

Dictation, p Hitieal, 50 

Dictionary, New Pronouncing, noticed, 514 

Discourse of Natural Theology, reviewed, 505 

Doctor, the New, 409 

Douglas, Mr, the botanist, memoir of, 269 

Drama, the, 110, 247, 379, 517 

Dieam, the, 468 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 110, 
Jia 


Drury Lane Theatres, the three, 79 


Earl, George, Esq., his “ Voyage to the 
Western Coast of Borneo,”? 519 

East Indies, affairs in, 131, 539 

Edinburgh Ladies’ Petition to Dr. Moyes, 
420; Lord Byron’s reply, 421 

Education inquiry, 354 

Elephants, Battle of the, 67 

Elliston, anecdo'e of, SO 

England, political dictation in, 50 

English Opera, pertormances at, 110 

English Oichestra; the Philharmonic Society, 
Zs 

Erie, Lake, excursion on, 3 

Evening Time, 102 


Factory system, the, 366 

Fair Forester, a print, noticed, 517 

Fanny Vane, 273 

Farren, W., his Shylock, 79 

Faust of Goethe, noticed, 255, 369 

Finden’s “ lllustrations of the Bible,” no- 
ticed, 516 

Finding not keeping, 96 
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Fine Arts, 108, 242, 379, 516 

Fish, singular fall of, 115 

Fiorcultural instrument, new, 526 

Foreign States, 131, 264, 403, 540 

Foregrn Varieties, 115, 251 

Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, 34, 183 


Funds, Briush and foreign, state of, l24, 
Zol, 809, 533 


Gas, its application to economical and do- 
mestic purposes, 297 

Geographical Society, proceedings of, 3581, 
920 

Gilbert Gurney, by the author of * Sayings 
and Doings,’ 17, 153 

Gripsy of Sardis, the, 299, 455 

Gipsy, the, a novel, noticed, 106 

Glass, duty on, 530 

Gold comaye, curnous particulars relative to 
the, 383 

Giraia, te rhility of, 120 

Great Brtain, state of affairs in, 124, 26}, 
395, 533 


Green Mountains, an adventure on, 58 


Hall. Mrs., her story of the ‘* New Doctor,” 
409 . 

Hancock, John, his work on British Guiana, 
noticed, 907 

Harry Caiverley, noticed, 374 

Haymarket Theatre, performances af, 518 

Hemans, Mrs,, biographical account of, 265; 
Stanzas on the death of, by L. kL, 256; 
on the character of her writings, 425 

Heraud, Mr, his poem, ** The Descent into 
Hell,” reviewed, 103 

Highways, lish, sketches on, 51, 216 

Highways, public, on stopping up, 403 

Hlistury of the Assassins, noticed, 509 

Holman’s Voyages and Travels, Vol. IIL., 
noticed, 234 

Hook, Iheodore, his * Gilbert Gurney,” 17, 
153: his “ Precepts and Practice,” 273, 
169 

Hope, Dr, his “ Principles and [llostrations 
of Morbid Anatomy,” noticed, 376 

Hoj-fly. prevent on of its ravages, 390 

House of Commons, debates in, 127, 262, 
396, 535 

House of Lords, proceedings in, 126, 261, 
395, 534 

Ilow to thrive at Court, 316 

Hiunt, Henry, some account of, 133 

——, Leigh, his “ ludicator and Compa- 
nion,” 515 

Hunting-horn of Charlemagne, 228 

Hyacinthe ; or, the Contrast, noticed, 239 


india-rubber, uses of, 530 

Inglis, H. D., some account of, 132 

Inscription for two sister-trees, 318 

Ireland, clerical mayistrates in, 136 ; desti- 
tute state of the peasantry in, 544 

Irish church revenues, 272 

Irish Highways, Sketches on, 81, 216 

Italy, state of affairs in, 131 
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Kean, Edmund, Life of, noticed, 374 
Knight and the Enchantress, 507 
Kuowledye, taxes on, 485 


Labourer’s Friend, reviewed, 7 

Ladies and the Parliament, 500 

Landon, Miss, stanzas by, on the death of 
Mrs. Ilemans, 286; on the character of 
Mrs. Hemans’s writings, 425 

Legislation against the poor, 230 

Lenity of the law, 502 

Lewis's ** Sketches of the Alhambra,” 379 

Libel upon the lovely, 93 

Lite atter death, 469 

Life, beyimaimy it at forty, 190 

Literary Report, 107, 241, 378, 515 

Little | edlington, personal narrative of a 
journey to, 337; extracts from a journal 
kept during a residence at, 434 

Little Red Riding-Hood, picture of, noticed, 
517 

Lodore, by Mis. Shelley, noticed, 2: 

London and Westmiuster Bank, 135 

London Shipping, particulars relative to, 522 

London University, annual meeting of the, 
113 

Lord, P.B., his work on Algiers, noticed, 508 

Lord's Praver, prints illustrative of the, 109 

Love, the natural history of, 421 

Loyd, Miss, her ** Sketches of Bermuda,” 
noticed; 513 

Lunacy, new proof of, 365 


Madden, Dr., his ** Twelvemonths’ Residence 
in the West Indies,’ noticed, 509 


_ Malt, duties paid upon, 114; consumption 


of, 200 
Man, the Red, 194 
Maria's Meditation, by Mrs, Mardyn, 152 
Marriages, 134, 271, 406, 543 
Martial in Loudon, 215, 360 
—- predecessors of, 78; some account 
of, 542 
Maton, Dr., his death, 132 
Melame and other Poems, reviewed, 98 
Mercies, tender, 504 
Microscopes, lenses for, 530 
Mimstry, new, hist of the, 125 
Mouakey that descended in a parachute, lines 
to, 296 
Montagu, E. L., sonnet by, 5 
Montgomery, James, his * Port’ s Portfolio,’ 
noticed, 101 
Mouthly Commentary, 91, 2: 30, 361, 502 
- Digest, 1: 24, 261, 395, 533 
Murderess, the last new one, 99 


Necessaries, taxes on, versus taxes on know- 
ledye, 485 

New Doctor, the, 409 

New South Wales, accounts from, 131, 402 

Niagara, falls of, 386 

Night, romance of a, 351 

Norton, the Hon. Mrs., poetry by, 228; her 
novel, “The W ife, and Woman's Re- 
ward,” noticed, 233 
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Ode to Sound, 293 

Old Bailey Morality, 231 

Orchestra, the Kuglish, 289 

Our Exile in) Kogland—Anutobiographical 


Sketches of Spanish Reluyees, 44 


Paraguay, the Dictator of, 34, 183 

Parisian statistics, 356 

Parhament, difficulties of a Member of, 53 

Paten's, new, list of, 258 

Peusions, the recent, 92 

Performers, orginal professions of, 79 

Personal Narrative otf a Journey to Little 
Pediinyton, 357 

Philharmonic Society, account of the, 289 

Pilgrims of Walsingham, noticed, 236 

Piantayenet, a romance, noticed, oid 

Pleasures of an heir, 317 

Preumatie railway, 527 

Poetry :—Sonnet, by EK. L. Montagu, 57; 
the Boboli Gardens, Florence, 77; Apos- 
trophe to the approaching Comet, 89 ; 
Buth-Day Verses, 99; bvening Tine, 
102; Maria’s Meditation, by Mrs. Mardyn, 
1592; Martial in London, 215, 300; the 
Huoting-Hern of Charlemagne, by the 
lion. Mrs, Norton, 228; Faust of Goethe, 
235; Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. He- 
mans, by L. E. L., 286; Ode to Sound, 
293; tothe Monkey that descended in a 
Parachute, 296; Weeds and Flowers, 
No. 1—How to thrive at Court, 316; 
Sony, 317; The Pleasures of an Heir, ob. ; 
Inscription, 318; the Edinvurgh Ladies’ 
Petition to Dr. Moyes, 420; Lord Byron's 

teply, 421; Thoughts im a Baleony at 

Day-break, 433; Wihiam Cobbetr, by the 
Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” 454 ; 
Sonnet to Sleep, 467; the Dream, 468 ; 
the Ladies and the Parliament, 500 

Poisonmy, erame of, 116 

Political dictation, 50 

Poor, legislation against the, 230 

Portugal, affairs of, 131 

Post-oftfice returns, 523 

Potato, wew kind of, 527 

Power, Mrs., her account of the Island of 
Ascension, 520 

Precepts and Practice, by Theodore Hook, 
Esy.--No. [. Fanny Vane, 273; No. II. 
Life after Death, 469 

Provincial Occurrences, 135, 271, 407, 543 

Sketches, noticed, 102 

Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 233, 

369, 505 





, list of, 107, 241, 378, 516 
Quicksilver, on propelling vessels by, 121 
Quiroga, General, some account of, 44 


Railway, Pneumatic, 527 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 73 

Red Man, the, 194 

Revenue, net produce of the, 124, 534 

Richardson, Charles, his “ New Dictionary 
of the English Language,’ 100 
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Ring and the race-course, 367 

Komance of a Night, 351 

Roman coins, discovered, 544 

Royal Academy, exhibition of the, 108, 242 

—— Asiatic Suciety, proceedings of, 247, 
519 

Institution, meetings of, 111, 380 

Society, proceedings of the, 111 

Kural Economy, 120, 255, 390, 526 





Sardis, the Gipsy of, 293, 455 

Scenery and a Scene, | 

Shakspeare, William, the confessions of, 319 ; 
account of his mistress, 327 ; restoration 
of lis monument, 362 

Sharp, Richard, Esq., particulars relative to, 
268 

Ship-board, barbarity on, 365 

Side-arms, remarks relative to, 364 

Sir Mat‘ hew Meddle, a sketch from life, 208 

Sketches and Recollections, noticed, 234 

Sketches on Irish Highways—The Bocher 
of Red-Gap Lane, 81, 216 

Smith, William, Esq., biographical account 
of, 403 

Society of Antiqnaries, meeting of the, 382 

Societies, proceedings of, 111, 247, 380, 519 

Sony, 317 

Songs of England a:d Scotland, noticed, 514 

Sonnet, by FE. L. Monagu, 57 ; to Sleep, 467 

Sound, ode to, 293 

Spain, state of affairs in, 403, 5-10 

Sp inish refugees, autobiographical sketches 
of, 44 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, no- 
ticed, 377 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, 
noticed, 238 

Stage trick, a, 79 

Veteran, records of a, 78 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, 246 

Steamers, arrangements respecting, 543 

Steam navigation, 923 

Sreevens, G. A., particulars respecting, 78 

Stories of a Sea- Port Town, noticed, 240 

Subjects, preservation of, for dissection, 386 

Suffield. Lord, biographical account of, 540 

Surgical instruments, improvements in, 391 

Sword, curious, discovered, 136 

Sydney, exports at, 939 











Tales of my Neighbourhood, noticed, 375 

the Peerage and the Peasantry, 511 

—— the Wars of Montrose, noticed, 237 

Tannan aud Mergui, manners and customs 
in, 247 

Tavistock Visiting Society, 407 

Taxes on Necessaries versus Taxes on Know- 
ledge, 485 

Temple, Sir Grenville, his ‘* Excursions in 
the Mediterranean,”’ &c,, noticed, 237 

Thaumaturgia; or, Illustrations of the Mar- 
vellous, noticed, 513 

Thorn hedges, how to thicken, 255 

Thoughts in a Balcony at Day-break, 433 

Timber, foreign, importation of, 114 

Time and Tide watt for no Man, 517 

Trade of the Country, 137 

Trees, ancient, disinterment of, 408 

Trenton Falls, visit to, 7 

Truro, e-lumn in memory of Richard Lander 
at, 407, 544 

Tuthill, Sir George, some account of, 268 





United States, commerce of the, 524 
Useful Arts, 121, 257, 391 


Van Diemen’s Land, accounts from, 401 
Varieties, domestic, 113, 249, 383, 522 
foreign, 115, 251, 385, 523 

Velasco, General, some account of, 39 

Vessels, tonnage of, 522 

Von Raumer, Frederic, his “ History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” no- 
ticed, 105 


Water, proposed new supply of, to the metro- 
pohs, 391 

Wealth, national, increase of, 249 

Weeds and Flowers, No. 1, 316 

West Indies, accounts from, 263 

W heat, depression in the price of, 253, 389 

Wite, and Woman's Reward, noticed, 233 

Wald-beast hunting, 387 

Wilham Cobbett, by the Author of “ Corn- 
Law Khymes,” 454 

Willis, N. P., poetry by, 433 

Winter Leaves, noticed, 514 

Winters, severe, enumerated, 116 

Wolverhampton, disturbances at, 407 

Wordsworth’s new Poems, 12 


York, Roman remains at, 272 
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